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CHAPTER LXXX. 


THE INTERVENTION OF ITALY. 

ORir:iN AND History of the Triple Alliance— Italy’s Position and Relations with other 
Powers — The Tripoli and Balkan Wars — Italian Policy in 1914 — Her Protests against 
Austro-German Action — History of the Negotiations with Austria — Reason of their 

Failure — End of the Triple Alliance — Opinion in Italy — The Giolitti Intrigues Italy 

-Joins the Allies — Public Enthusiasm. 


F or a dozen years at least before the 
Great W'ar it had been one of the 
commonplaces of European politics 
that the Italian alliance with Germany 
•and Austria was unnatural, and against the 
best interests of Italy. The old unforgotten 
enmity with Austria and the persistence of 
the Irredentist problem were alone enough 
to prevent anything more than a formal bond 
between Rome and X’^ienna. Italy, moreover, 
was a deinoeratie State, in a sense perhajjs 
even more democratic than republican France, 
while the Central Empires were politically 
unfree, still based essentially upon royal and 
aristocratic domination of the people. Ties 
of race and of culture suggested France as a 
natural ally. Great Britain, France, and Italy 
held, broadly, similar ideals of liberty and pro- 
cess. Between Great Britain and Italy there 
existed a long tradition of sympathy and 
friendship, which was strengthened by the 
factor of common interests in the Meditt'r 
ranean. 

Such arguments were soimd as far as they 
went, but they ignored the history of the 
Triple Alliance and the events which led up 
to it. They ignored, moreover, the dangers 
which threatened Italy if she should endeavour 
to resume liberty of action. 

During the ten years which followed the 
occupation of Rome by the troops of united 
Italy, the foreign policy of Italy was directed 
Vol. V. — Part 53. 


rather to preserving good relations with all her 
neighbours than to cultivating special friend- 
ship with any one Power. The party of the 
Right, which fall in 187G, had always main- 
tained its Francophil tradition, though the 
attitude of France under Thiers had put a 
severe strain upon the relations betvv'een the 
two countries. The accession to power of the 
Left, under Depretis, might have been expected 
to bring about a change in Italian foreign 
policy. For ten years the Left had advocated 
an alliance with Prussia, and Bismarck had on 
more than one occasion practised the policy of 
maintaining direct relations with the Italian 
opposition, which was to prove so disa.strou.s 
to German influence when attempted in the 
hour of crisis that saw the final exit of Italy 
from the Triple Alliance. 

The Left disappointed the expectations ot' 
Berlin and X’^ienna. Depretis adopted an 
extremely conciliatory attitude towards France, 
in spite of the provocation given by French 
Clericalism on the still living question of the 
Temporal Power. The idea of the Left seems 
to have been that Italy could rely upon the 
rivalry of her neighbours to secure her own 
interests. The results of the Berlin (Congress 
might well have shattered the dream, for the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and the Anglo-Turkish agreement, which placed 
Cyprus in the hands of Great Britain, were both 
in clear opposition to Italian policy. But the 
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THE KING 

dream persisted for a few years more. Though 
Italy had long liad her eyes fixed on tlie North 
.African littoral, tier rulens could not see that 
she was in danger of Ix'ing anticipated. TIip\' 
went so lar as to refu.se the suggestion of 
Austria, Germany and Russia that Italy should 
occup\- lunis, and perhaps believed that this 
olTrr praetically amounted to an Italian lien 
upon the Hegency. Tiiey did not know their 
fhsmarck. The suggestion was inspire d by the 
idea ol embroiling I taly and t'rance, and wlien 
Italy declined to follow his advice, Bismarck 
turned round and made tlie same [jroposal to 
IVanee. Before the Berlin Congress broke up, 

I imis was lost to Italy. A verbal agreement 
had been made br^ween Lord Salisbury and 
AI. \\ arldington tliat 1* ranee should be free to 
o( cupy Tunisia, “ when convenient.” 

iJuriuLf the years ijumediately following 
Italy hafl fau- warning of French intention.^ 
regarding T unis, and it wtis even indicated to 


OF ITALY. {Guigoni <?• i/ojsi'. 

the Italian Anibassador in Paris where she 
might look for compensation. In July, 1880, 
Freycinet spoke very clearly : ‘‘ Why will you 
persist in thinking of Tunis, where your rivalry 
may one day cause a breach in our friendly 
relations ? Why not turn your attention to 
Tripoli, where you would have neither our- 
selves nor anyone else to contend with ? ” 
Cairoli and Depretis, who shared power 
between them during this period, failed to 
recognize the inevitable trend of events. In 
the spring of 1881 France sent an expedition 
to Tunis on the pretext of punishing the Krumir 
tribe lor an cattack upon a French force on tlie 
-Algerian frontier, and on May 12 the signature 

of the treaty of Bardo establislied a French 
protectorate over Tunisia. 

Italian resentment was naturally very keen, 
i unis had long been regarded, by informed 
ofiiniori in Italy, as a legitimate sphere of 
Italian infiuence. More tlian 50,000 Italiaias 
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THH QUEEN OF ITALY, 
had settled in the Regency, and Italy’s claim 


to eventual annexation, or to the declaration 
of a protectorate, was certainly stronger than 
that of 1* ranee, which was founded upon the 
necessity of protecting the Algerian frontier 
from real or fancied disturbance, 

f-<iiroli Government fell immediately. 
The policy'" of isolation had proved a disastrous 
failure, and the conviction rapidly grew that 
the only way to safeguard Italian interests was 
to cultivate close relations with Germany and 
Austria. Depretis, who had succeeded Cairoli, 
perceived the necessity of a move in tliis 
direction, but he was loth to relinquish his 
belief that Italy could at the same time main- 
tain cordial relations with France. The 
strongest line was taken by the centre, a small 
group led by Sidney Sonnino, who maintained 
that Italy’s best course was to conclude a 
definite alliance with the Central Empires, and 
at the same time come to an imd el’s t and in <’■ 


[Cutgoiii S' Dossi, 

ith Great Hritain regarding the ileditej’raneau. 
Tins policy was first put before the public on 
^lay 29, 1881, in the I^osser/na Setfimanahy in 
an article attributed to Sonnino himself. 

Mane ini. Foreign Minister in the Depretis 
Cabinet, was for a time unwilling to alienate 
France by a definite adhesion to the Austro- 
Oerrnan alliance which had been formed in 
18/9. But the policy of isolation, of equal 
friendship with all the Powers, dailv became 
more clearly untenable. 'Fhe Tunis ejuestion 
seemed to make a rapprochcinenl between 
France and Italy impossible, but Bismarck 
i eared that Garnbetta, who had succeetled 
herry. might take stej>s to conciliate TtaK'. 
Ho arranged for a German Press campaign in 
favour of reopening the Roman question, and 
though the Italian Government faced the 
threat with spirit, the con\’'iction grew' that an 
alliance w'ith Germany and Austria was the 
only means of securing the position of Italy in 
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Europe. Such an alliance would put an end 
to the possibility of attack from Austria ; above 
all, it would prevent further aggression on 
the part of France. 

Advances were first made to Germany, but 
Bismarck is reported to have said to Count 
de Lannay, the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, 
that the way to Berlin lay through Vienna. 
Early in 1882 conversations were opened in 
Vienna, at the instance of the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, but they did not progress favourably, 
owing to the ^m^villingness of Count Kalnoky 
to guarantee to Italy the possession of the 
Papal territories, and to an equal unwillingness 
on the part of Mancini to acquiesce formally in 
the Austrian tenure of Trieste and the Trentino. 
Mancini, moreover, desired the support of the 
Central Emphes for Italian interests in the 
Mediterranean, a proposal which Kalnoky 
declined to consider. Bismarck finally inter- 
posed. The principle of reciprocal territorial 
guarantees was accepted, but Italy had to 
relinquish the idea of any pledge of support in 
the Mediterranean, though it was agreed that 
the contracting parties should act in friendly 
consultation with one another in all questions 
toucliing their special interests. The Treaty 
of Alliance was signed on May 20, 1882, but its 
existence was not made public till March, 1883. 

It is often maintained that at first no new 
alliance was made, but that Italy simply ad- 
hered to the existing agreement between 
Germany and Austria, w’hich was eventually 
published by Bismarck in 1888. Of late years 
it has been believed that the alliance was 
subsequently converted into three separate 
pacts, between Germany and Avistria, Germany 
and Italy, and Italy and Austria, but the 
publication of various provisions of the 
alliance after Italy’s declaration of war against 
Austria on May 23, 1915, shows that it 

eventually became a smgle treaty. It is said 
that the alliance consisted of three separate 
parts : a general treaty between the Govern- 
ments for a definite period of years ; a con- 
firmatory pact between the Sovereigns, which 
requiied to be signed afresh by each successor 
to the throne ; and a military convention. 

The first term of the Triple Alhance brought 
little comfort to Italj^ France remained 
resolutely hostile, while the new alhes seemed 
far from friendly. Italy’s value in the alliance 
was largely discounted by the Treaty of 
Skierniewice, signed on March 21, 1884, by 

which Bismarck secvired the benevolent neu- 


trality of Austria and Russia in the event of 
Germany being forced to make war upon a 
fourth Power. Italy was treated as a very 
junior partner, whose admittance into the 
firm haa begun to be regretted by the seniors. 
She had undertaken certain obligations, but 
the real object of her entrance into the alliance 
wa-s in no way assured to her. In Crispi’s 
words, she “ still stood alone in defence of her 
own interests.” 

The natural result was an attempt to come 
to an understanding with Great Britain in 
regard to the Mediterranean. By the autumn 
of 1886 Bismarck had convinced liimself that 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance was desirable, 
but Count di Robilant, who had become 
Foreign Secretary a year earlier, declined to 
consider a renewal on the original terms. He 
is supposed to have secured a more satisfac- 
tory form of partnership in the treaty which 
was signed on March 17, 1887. His most 

important achievement was the negotiation of 
a parallel imderstanding with Great Britain, 
which is believed to have provided for common 
action by the British and Italian fleets in the 
Mediterranean in the event of war. In any 
case, from 1887 onwards the British and Italian 
Governments acted in perfect accord over 
Mediterranean questions. The policy advo- 
cated by Sonnino six years before had defi- 
nitely triumphed. 

Italy was now in a position to play an im • 
portant part in Europe, The alliance with 
Germany and Austria and the understanding 
with England made her able to face France 
fairly, on an equal footing, and the Imowledge 
of this fact on the part of both Powers was a 
necessary prelude to the establishment of 
satisfactory relations. Again, as the link 
between Great Britain and the Central Powers, 
Italy had a value for her allies that promised 
greater consideration for Italian interests at 
then hands. Crispi seized the opportunity, 
and under his guidance Italy began to realize 
her future. When Crispi fell, a Radical 
campaign was started against the renewal of 
the Triple Alliance, but in June, 1891, nearly 
a year before the expiry of the second term, it 
was renewed, on the initiative of Berlin, for a 
period of twelve years. On this occasion the 
Italian Prime Minister, Rudini, endeavomed to 
insert the proviso that if Great Britain should 
be one of the Powers whose declaration of 
hostilities against Austria or Germany meant 
involving Italy in war, Italy shoi.ild be released 

^ 3—2 
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from the obligations of the treaty. Germany 
declined to include this as a clause of tlie 
treaty, but the proposal was recorded and 
filed with the treaty as a protocol. 

Tills period saw the gradual establishment 
of better relation.^ with France. The Com- 
mercial Treaty signed in 1898 put an end to 
a tariff war that had lasted for ten vears, and 
in 1900 Visconti Venosta succeeded in estab- 
lishing a dMenie w'ith France regarding the 
vexed question of the Tripolitan hinterland. 


'Fwo years later his successor, Prinetti, nego- 
tiated the agreement which gave Italy a free 
hand in Tripolitania in return for a recognition 
of French predominance in ^lorocco, an agree- 
ment whicli was followed shortly afterwards by 
a definite luiderstanding with Great Britain 
regarding Tripolitania. 

'^Ihere were various rumours regarding tha. 
two years which preceded the third renewal ot 
the Triple Alliance in 1902. The most interest- 
ing is that which asserts that for nearly two 
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years after his accession to the tlxrone tlie 
prt’sent King of Italy declined to put his 
signature to the “ dynastic agreement." Ulti- 
mately, however, the alliance wivs renewed at 
Venice in Jime, 1002, for a furtlier period of 
twelve yeai*s, and the protocol regarding Great 
Britain was dest roved. 

But cireiunstances were changing. (.Germany 
had no mind that Italy should claim an cipial 
partiiershiji in the Triple Alliance, and Italy, 
now tinner on her feet, was not content with a 
position in which her obligations set'^iiied to out- 
weigh her advantages. Her allies had shown little 
inclination to support her Mediterranean am- 
bitions, and slie had been forced to look else- 
whei*e in order to safeguard her interests in 
this quarter. Nor had the alliance wrought 
any real improvement in her relations with 
Austria. The Italians in the “ unredeenietl 
provinces were the object of continual petty 
persecutions on the part of tlie Austrian 
authorities, tmd the question was made more 
acute by Austrian encourage tnent of the 
Slax’^onic element to the detriment of the 
Italian. A further cause of frictitui lay in 
the Austrian attitude to the Vatican, Freneli 
clericalism, and the danger it constituted 
to the Italian State, had died out. Austrian 
<*leriealism tlireatened to take its place. 
Austria had succeeded Franc*^ as “ Kldest 
Daughter of the Church," and though the 
relations between X’atiean anti Quirinal hatl 
greatly improvtH.1, there wore still chances 
for mischief-makers. A third point at issue 
was the Balkan qut'stion. On this rock the 
leaking bai'que of the 'Frijile Alliance was finally 
to sj>lit, but for a number ttf yeai*s it had been 
clear that Italian and Austrian interests in the 
Jialkaiis w'ere growing more and more divergent. 
It was known that there was an agreement, a 
self-den^'ing ordinance, in regartl to Albania, 
and it was afterwards revealed that there were 
definite engagements concerning the whole of 
the Balkan question. But Austria behaved as 
though these engagements did not exist. In 
Albania particularly, a diligent Austrian propa- 
ganda was carried on. In self-defence Italy 
followed suit, and the remarkable spectacle 
presented itself of two allied Powers, bountl 
both by general and by special engagements 
conducting rival campaigns of " peaceful 
penetration " in territory which botli had 
agreed that neither should occupy. 

The Murz.steg agreement of 1903 was a blow 
to Italian interests in the Balkans, for the 


establishment of Austrian and Russian financial 
agents in Macedonia wius a definite ** score 
for Austria, though the appointment ot' Cieneral 
de (liorgis as Comiuandant of the internaiioital 
Macedonian gendarmerie was n*et>gniz:ed as 
affording some compensation to Italy. But 
the light in which the question was regarded 
and discus.sed showed eleurly that Italy and 
Austria looked upon one ant >t her more us rivals 
than tus allies. 


'I'he .Mort»cco crisis of 19U.*) ti showed another 
tli\’t*rgt‘iiet‘ of view betwfcn Italy anil her allit's. 
W hile .-Vustria [dayed the part t>f a “ brilliant 
second " to tlermany, Italy’s refusal to support 
Geriuau policy gave rise to tlu* famous |)hrase 
about “ extra damvs." At the Algeeiras 
Conference, where the v'eteran V’isconti \'enosta 
was a prominent figure, it was seen that Italy’s 
Mediterranetui agreements outweightH.1 the 
claims of the Triple Alliance. Her allit^ had uo 
grounds for complaint. They had cli'clined to 
have anything to do with Italy’s Mediterranean 
iiitere.sts, and it was Bisiuai*ck himself who had 
suggesteil to Italy where she should look for 
support. He had not, of coui’se, foreseen that 
the understanding with IJreat Britain would 
lead to an agreement with France, and the 
lesser men who followed him had failed to take 
any steps to divert the trend of Italian policy. 

Italy was now on bad terms with both her 
allies, and the rift was further wiilened by the 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herze 
govina. d‘he aunoiincement of the annexatiiin 
was made without any previous notice to the 
Italian public, though a meeting had just taken 
I ►lace betwetni Baron Aehrenthal aiul Signor 
Tittoiu, the Italian Foreign Minister. Signor 
’^rittuni’s position was made the more ditticuU 
from the fact that he hatl subsecpiently made a 
speech in which ho declared that *’ Italy might 
await events with serenity, and that these wo uld 
find her neither unprepareil nor isolated." The 
keenest indignation was tu'oused throughout the 
countn►^ There was talk of an expedition to 
Tripoli, where Italian intervention was expected. 
Indirect compensation, liowever, was provided 
by the withdrawal of Austria from the Sanjak 
of Nov'ibazar, and by her renunciation of the 
right to police the Montenegrin coast and 
prevent Montenegro from owning warships. 

The witlidrawal from the Sanjak was a 
renunciation only in seeming. Austrian military 
opinion had decitled that the corridor of the 
Sanjak was not a convenient way of ap[jroach 
to Euro[>ean Turkey. It was too narrow and 
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too easily commanded from either side. The 

•r' 

Opinion ^vas openly expressed that the only 
possible route to Salonika lay through the 
S»*rbian plain, and the withdrawal from the 
Sanjak meant simply that the plans of the 
Austrian General Staff for an eastern advance 
were definitely based upon war against Serbia. 

Ciermany held that the only way of securing 
her hegemony in the alliance was to prevent 
the establishment of a real accord between 
Italy and Austria-Hungary. Count Golu- 
chowski, who, during his last years of office, 
had striven to establish better relations between 
R<ime and Vienna, was driven from office by 
German intrigue. Germany was always on 
the watch against too close a rapprochement 
Ixitween her two allies, and not the least gain 
to Germany arising out of Aehrenthal’s action, 
during the crisis of r.*03 lay in the fact that it 
widened the gulf between Austria-Hungary 
and Itidv. 

'rhfre were tf> be other efforts, during the 
ifw that n-rnained before the final break, 

It 

t** improve Avi-t Italian relations. It would 
itj that A' hren^ai liad begun to realize. 
b« hi- fa 1912, that a better under- 

- f , u . f i IT 1 . . 1 T h 1 1 a I v was necessarv" t o tho success 
>■! bi- .i!; secure fur AuBfria-Hungary 

/r -it* r lie l* p* ii<l' ri(:c uf Germany. Perhaps 


if he had lived, a different spirit might have 
animated the alliance. But it is hardly likely. 
German interests seemed to lie the other way, 
and German infiuence at V'ienna was too strong 
to be resisted. And the history of subsequent 
events shows that *\usfcriaii opinion was in no 
wav ready for the rapprochernent with Italy 
that policy should have dictated. 

From 1908 to 1911 the unpopularity of the 
Triple Alliance increased among Italians. It 
ga\'e no support to Italian aims ui the jVIedi- 
terranean ; it had failed to hold the balance 
between Italy and Austria in the Balkans ; 
it seemed to promise nothing for the futiure 
save a doubtful immunity from Austrian 
attack — a doubtful immimity, for the military 
party in Austria talked openly of a promenade 
to jMilan.” Italians began to ask more fre- 
quently whether Italian interests might not 
be better safeguarded by a different partner- 
ship, and when tho war with Turkey broke 
out the renewal of the Triple Alliance in 1914 
seemed far from being a certainty 

When Italy mode her descent ujmn Tripoli 
in the autumn of 1911, Italians were ready for 
hostile ci’iticism on tlie part of their allies. It 
was widely reported that Germany actually 
brought forward the question of Tripoli during 
the Moroccan negotiations, and made the 
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suggestion that as “ compensation ” for her 
recogmtion of the French position in Morocco 
she should be granted a free hand in the 
territories which had long been regarded as an 
Italian sphere of influence. What is beyond 
doubt is that Germany was beginning to 
develop commercial interests in the Tripoli- 
taine at a time when Italian interests were 
being consistently thwarted by Turkey. The 
example of Morocco had shown the world how 
the assertion of commercial interests was the 
immediate ' prelude to political claims, and the 
Italian occupation of Tripoli cut short what 
was no doubt regarded in Berlin as a promising 
development of policy. 

There wns a further reason why Italy^s action 
was unw^elcome to Germany. It threatened 
seriously to compromise her position at Con- 
stantinople. German diplomacy had assured 
the Turk that his interests w^ere best secured 
by German protection, and that he could count 
upon German support against the aggression 
of other Powers. Now for the second time in 
three years an ally of Germany show'ed that 
German protection did not extend very far. 
Germany w’as naturally irritated by events 
which threatened to spoil the German game. 


From Austria nothing but hostility was 
expected. A lack of sympatny for Italian 
interests was the normal attitude at Vienna ; 
and in this case there was some reason for the 
cold eye turned upon Italian enterprise. War 
between Italy and Turkey threatened to hasten, 
and did actually hasten, events for which 
Austria was not adequately prepared. 

The northern members of the Triple Alliance 
soon showed their displeasure. The with- 
drawal of the Duke of the Abruzzi s squadron 
from the coast of Epirus, after the successful 
little action at Prevesa, w^as due to the direct 
veto of Germany and Austria upon any further 
operations in those waters. Aehrenthal com- 
plained of “ the embarrassing situation in 
which Austria had been placed,” and the 
German Ambassador in London told the Italian 
Ambassador, Marquis Imperiali, that if Italy 
continued the operations she would have to 
deal with Austria. The veto was more w idely 
extended. On November 5, 1911, Aehrenthal 
declared that “ Italian action on the Ottoman 
coasts of Em-opean Turkey or the iEgean 
islands could not be permitted either by 
Austria or Germany, as being contrary to the 
Treaty of Alliance.” This prohibition followed 
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np**n a report that Italian warships had been 
ii.-ing searchlights near Salonika. Two days 
on Xoveinber 7. Aehrenthal informed the 
Italian Ambassador at Vienna that he “ con- 
siiderr-fl the bombardment of ports in European 

Turkey, such as Salonika, Kav’alla, etc., con- 

* 

tnirv to Article of the Alliance.” A 

m 

furl her protest was made by Count Berchtold 
some months later (April, 1912). He com- 
plained that an Italian squadron, when fired 
on bv the forts at the entrcmce to the Dar- 
tlanellcs, had returned the fire and done some 
clamiigfS. He suggest <-d that if the Italian 
Government “ wished to resume 
ai'tion ” the Austro-Hungarian Government 
•oiild du so equally. He declined to admit the 
right of Italy to make any attack upon Turkey 
in Kiirop*', and gave an explicit warning that 
iwiGi^'r action niiuht liavc serious con- 

jr 

- t •» I I It *14* 

i Mirifc^ th<‘ fir^t months of the war the 
• \ji* > fa^ious that France also would make 
H fi- - V. . re happily disap])ointed. Fn-nch 
, ; . 1 , -}p.v. .<1 it.-«'lf more friendly to Italy 

!h.«t any oUar <(>nntry. When the 
. f- f { t I't <4 till- Luroprari Frcfis was puli- 
, ; ■ « r -1 «h-t‘>rti-d versions of events in 
I f ; . • 1' ;.i. jiart iciilarly of the 


repression which followed the Arab revolt in the 
oasis of Tripoli, French newspapers, taken as 
a whole, printed fair and unbiased account-s of 
the action of the Italian troops. There was 
some little friction between French and Italians 
in 'funis, where the old feud had never died 
out. Some Italians did not fully appreciate 
the dilTicuUies which beset the French authori- 
ties ow ing to the effects of the invasion upon 
the Arabs of Tunisia, and after a time there 
w’ere murmurs against the trade in contra- 
band ” which was alleged to go on between 
Tunis and Tripoli. But on the wdiole it may 
be said that during the last months of 1911 
Italo-French relations were actually impioved. 

The situation changed with startling sudden- 
ness. On January' 15, 1912, the French mail 
steamer Carthage was stopped on her way 
from Marseilles to Tunis and escorted to Cag- 
liari in Sardinia, on the ground that there was 
included in her cargo an aeroplane destined for 
the Turkish Army. Considerable ex<ite- 
ment was aroused in France, and three days 
later the capture of a second steamer, the 
jManouba, greatly increased the tension. This 
case was more serious than the first. Signor 
Tittoni, now' Italian Ambassador in Paris, 
had informed the French Government that a 
Red Crescent Mission, which was to travel by 
the Iklanouba, was believed to include seveial 
Turldsh oflficers. It was agreed that Italy 
should not interfere, but that an investigation 
should be held by the French autliorities m 
Tunis. Unfortunately, the telegram announ- 
cing this agreement arrived too lato. Italian 
cruisers had been under ordei-s to stop the 
:Manouba, and as no countermanding telegram 
arrived, these orders were carried out. 'The 
Manouba incident assumed serious proportions 

After a period of tension and discussion the 
disputes were finally referred for settlement to 
the Hague, wiiere it was decided that Italy 
had been justified in exercising the right of 
ins] 3 ection in the case of both vessels. But 
Franco-1 talian relations liad been seriously 
])rfjudiced. French action in Tunis was 
regarded henceforwnrd w itli extreme suspicion. 
The old distrust between the two countric*s 
was revived, and it seemed as though the 
patient work of various far-seeing statesmen 
had been undone. Resentment against Ger- 
many and Austria was largely forgotten in tlie 
supposed realization that France w'os still an 
eiieiny. The tendency lo drift away from tli© 
'Triple Alliance wa.s abruptly arrested. 
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This change of feeling was greatly assisted by 
the fact that for the first time since the unifica- 
tion of Italy Italians were struck with a doubt 
as to the reality of British friendship. When 
Italy declared war upon Xiu*key, and proceeded 
to the occupation of Tripoli, British comment 
was generally unfavourable ; in the case of 
some newspapers it was very markedly hostile. 
The nerves of Great Britain, like those of other 
countries, were suffering from the strain of the 
Morocco crisis. War had come very near to 
Europe in the summer of 1911, and the news- 
papers, occupied with graver matters, had not 
followed the development of the Tripoli 
question. War of any kind was resented by 
people who had just emerged from the shadow 
cast by the threat of a European struggle. 
And British relations with Islam furnished 
another reason for the marked coolness dis- 
played by British opinion towards the Tripoli 
enterprise. 

British criticism caused disappointment and 
resentment in Italy, but a better understanding 
would have been quickly re-established by a 
fuller consideration of each nation’s point of 
view if the situation had not been prejudiced 
by the disgraceful calumnies levelled at the 
Italian Army by a large section of the British 
Press. Official relations between Great Britain 
and Italy were happily imdisturbed by any 
friction, but the special value of the friend- 
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ship between the two countries had always 
lain in the fact that it was based on the 
sympathy of public opinion. This sympathy 
seemed suddenly broken. Italians felt they 
had suffered disillusionment. They had ex- 
pected other treatment at the hands of their 
traditional friends, though they had coimted on 
neither support nor sympathy from their allies, 

Germany was quick to take advantage of the 
situation. Nor is it likely that Italy showed 
any reluctance to meet her allies half-way. 
The rising tide of feeling against the Triple 
Alliance had not greatly affected the con- 
victions of Italy’s political leaders, who still 
saw in the alliance the best means of preserving 
peace in Europe and at the same time insuring 
that Italy’s particular interests should not be 
disregarded. The alliance inspired no enthu- 
siasm. Its drawbacks for Italy were manifest. 
But it still seemed to serve the interests of peace. 

The Triple Alliance was renewed for the 
fourth time on December 7, 1912, eighteen 
months before the date of expiry, and owing 
to the alteration in public opinion the renewal 
was not greatly criticized in Italy.* For a 
time it seemed as though the . alliance was 
actually more solid than it had been for a 
decade. Yet recent revelations have made 
it clear that during the twenty months which 
elapsed between the renewal of the alliance 
and the outbreak of the European Wav Italy 


* Although Austro-German diplomacy thus scored a 
success, its need for haste involved the abandonment of 
the German intention to amend the terms of the alliance 
by requiring Italy to assume definite naval as well as 
military obligations. 
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Princess Di Bango, assisting with the Red Gross 
work, with Gount Delle Schaglia, President of the 

Italian Red Gross Society. 

was almost unbrokenly engaged in combating 
the policy of Austria-Hungary. For Austria- 
Hungary was determined to alter, as Italy 
was determined to maintain, the balance of 
power in the Balkans. Italy worked for peace ; 
Austria-Hungary seemed bent on war. 

Certain provisions of the Triple Alliance 
were disclosed in 1915 for the first time. 
The contents of the first article of the alliance 
were disclosed in a Note sent by Baron Sonnino 
to Italian representatives abroad, on May 24, 
1915, for communication to the Powers. 
According to this Note Article I pledged the 
contracting parties to an exchange of ideas 
regarding all general political and economic 
questions which might present themselves. 
“ From this it followed,” the Note proceeds, 
“ that none of the high contracting parties 
\vas free to imdertake without previous accord 
any action whose consequences might give rise, 
in the case of the others, to any obligation 
contemplated by the alliance, or touch their 
most important interests.” 

Ai’ticles III., I\^, and \HI. were published 
in an Austro-Hungarian Red Book towards 
the end of May, 1915. They were as 
follows : 

Clau.se III. — In case one or two of the high contracting 
parties, without direct provocation on their part, should 
be attacked by one or more Great Powers not signatory 


of the present Treaty and should become involved in a 
war with thorn, the catut Joedcria would anao aunul- 
taneously for all tho high contracting parties. 

Clause IV.— In cose a Great Power not signatory ot 
the present Treaty should threaten tho State security of 
one of the high contracting parties, and m case the 
threatened party should thereby be compelled to declare 
war against that Great Power, tho two other contracting 
parties engage themselves to maintain benevolent 
neutrality towards their ally. Each of them reserves 

its right, in this case, to take part in the war if it thinks 
fit in order to make common cause with its ally. 

Clause VH. — Austria-Hungary and Italy, who have 
solely in view the maintenance, as far as possible, of the 
territorial atatua quo in the East, engage themselves to 
use their influence to prevent all territorial changes which 
might be disadvantageous to the one or tho other of the 
Powers signatory of the present Treaty. To this end 
they will give reciprocally all information calculated to 
enlighten each other concerning their own intentions and 
those of other Powers. Should, however, the cose arise 
that, in the course of events, tho maintenance of the 
status quo in the territory of the Balkans or of the 
Ottoman coasts and island-s in the Adriatic or the yEgean 
Seas becomes impossible, and that, either in consequence 
of the action of a third Power or for any other reason, 
Austria-Hungary or Italy should be obliged to change 
the status quo for their part by a temporary or permanent 
occupation, such occupation would only take place after 
previous agreement between the two Powers, which would 
have to be based upon the principle of a reciprocal 
compensation for all territorial or other advantages that 
either of them might acquire over and above the existing 
atatua quo, and would have to satisfy the interests and 
rightful claims of both parties. 

The success of the Balkan allies in the war 
against Turkey was a heavy blow to Austria- 
Hungary, and through her to Germany. The 
way to the East was blocked by young and 
vigorous States bent upon progress, and 
Serbian aggrandizement threatened to com- 
plicate the Slav problem within the Hapsburg 
dominions. As soon as it became evident 
that the w^ar would result in an accession of 
strength and territory to Serbia, Austria- 
Hungary began to move. In November, 1912, 
she approached Italy with a plan for hampering 
Serbian development. The fact was revealed 
by Signor Tittoni in the following words : 

Austria-Hungary turned to Italy and requested her 
adhesion to the Austro-Hungarian programme, which 
consisted in permitting Serbia her extension of territory 
on the condition that she should give Austria-Hungary 
certain guarantees. Italy, in giving her adhesion, 
declared expressly that she subordinated it to the 
condition that such guarantees should not constitute a 
monopoly, to the exclusive profit of Austria-Himgary. 
and that they should not diminish the independence of 
Serbia. Austria-Hungary expressed the intention of 
studying these guarantees and communicating them to 
us, but she made no subsequent communication, perhaps 
because she was gradually preparing and substituting 
for this pacific plan the plan of aggression.* 

When the terms of peace between the Balkan 
Powers and Turkey began to be discussed, 
Austria-Hungary opposed a direct negative 
to the Serbian desire for access to the sea. 


* Speech at the Trocad6ro, Paris. June 24, 1914. 
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Italy supported her ally in the ill-starred 
desi^ of an independent Albania, though 
public opinion \vas almost certainly against 
the action of the Govermnent. For public 
opinion in Italy recognized the justice of the 
Serbian claim for a port on the Adriatic, and 
realized that such an outlet would bring great 
commercial benefit to Italy. 

But while the Italian Government was ready 
to support Austro-Hungarian poUcy up to a 
certain point, a very definite limit was dravTi 
beyond which they would not go. They were 
willing to help in thwarting Serbian ambitions 
by the establishment of a puppet principality 
in Albania. They were willing to back up 
their ally in demanding that the jVIontenegrins 
should be deprived of Scutari, though this 
action was very unpopular in Italy. But 
Austria -Himgary pressed her programme too 
far. In April, 1913, when the fate of Scutari 
had not yet been decided on by the Powers. 
Austria-Hungary threatened an occupation 
of Montenegro. On April 30 the Italian Foreign 
INIinister, the late iSIarquis di San Giuliano, 
telegraphed to Signor Tittoni asking his views 
on the question, suggesting that if Austrian 
troops attacked Montenegro Italy should 
disembark an expedition on the Albanian 
coast, and expressing the opinion that if this 


solution did not meet with Austrian approval 
Italy would be compelled to follow an opposite 
policy to that of her ally. Signor Tittoni’ s 
reply deserves to be quoted in full : 

If Austria wishes to occupy Afontenegro, wholly or in 
part, we must go to Durazzo and Valloaa, even if she 
does not consent. In fact^ if Austria were to occupy 
Montenegro she would perforin an action which is not 
necessary to the carrying out of the decisions of the 
Powers regarding Scutari, and would therefore put 
herself first of all outside the ilecisions of the Powers, 
acting on ‘her own account without sutficient cause, and 
disturbing the balance in the Adriatic to our disadvan- 
tage ; for even a temporary occupation disturbs this 
balance. There is no force in the quibbles to which 
the Austro-Hungarian and German Ambassadors have 
recourse regarding the letter of Article VII. in the Treaty 
of the Triple Alliance. 'J'lie spirit of that article is clear, 
and for tho rest, any disturbance of equilibrium between 
Italy and Austria would strike not only at Article \TI., 
but at tho whole Treaty of Alliance. The day on which 
Austria should claim to upset, in any way or to any 
extent, the equilibrium in the Adriatic, the Triple 
Alliance would hav'e ceased to exist. 

Austria-Hungary refrained from action, but 
lier threats, together with the knowledge that 
Germany stood behind her, induced the other 
Powers to acquiesce in the programme which 
refused to Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro 
the rewards of their efforts in the west. But 
the second Balkan War ran a different course 
from tliat expected by the Central Empires. 
In a month Serbia and Greece established 
their superiority. The result was gall to 
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Austria-Hungary, and on August 9, the day 
before the Treaty of Bukarest was signed, 
she made the shameful proposal that Italy 
should consent to her attacking Serbia. Italy 
declined flatly to countenance any such action. 
The incident was not disclosed till December 5, 
1914, when Signor Giolitti related to an 
astonished Chamber of Deputies the story of 
the Austrian suggestion and Italy’s refusal. 

It was now evident to Italy that the Triple 
Alliance stood on a very uncertain foundation, 
for Austria-Himgary was plainly bent upon 
attacking Serbia when opportunity offered. 
Within a year the chance was provided and the 
opportunity was seized. 

When Austria-Hungary sent her ultunatum 
to Serbia, Italy took action at once. Besides 
warmly supporting the British proposal for 
a conference, and pressing upon Germany 
the necessity of employing every means to 
preserve peace, the Marquis di San Giuliano 
made the Italian position very clear to the 
two allies of Italy. On July 5 a meeting 
took place between Signor Salandra, the Marquis 
di San Giuliano and Herr von Flotow, the 
Gennan Ambassador, and on the same' day 
the Foreign Minister telegraphed the substance 
of the conversation to the Duke d’Avama, 
tlie Italian Ambassador in \^ienna, in these 
words : 

Salandra and I called the special attention of the 
Ambassador to the fact that Austria had no right, 
according to the spirit of the Iriple Alliance Treaty, to 
make such a mov'e as she has matio at Belgrade without 
pre\T,ous agreement wdth her allies. Austria, in fact, 
from the tone in which the Note is conceived and from 
the demands she makes, demands which are of little 
effect against tlie pan -Serb danger, but are profoundly 


offensive to Serbia, and indirectly to Russia, has shown 
clearly that she wishes to provoke a war. We therefor© 
told Flotow that, in consideration of Austria’s method 
of procedure and of the defensive and conservativ'e nature 
of the Triple Alliance. Italy is under no obligation to help 
Austria if as a resvilt of this move of hers she should find 
herself at war with Russia. For in this case any Euro- 
pean war whatever will be consequent upon an act of 
aggression and provocation on the part of Austria. 

These were plain word.s, and when Austria- 
Hungary persisted in her action against 
Serbia, and proceeded to a declaration of war, 
the Italian Government definitely took up the 
position which it maintained throughout 
the long months of intrigue and uncertainty 
which followed. Notes were dispatched to 
Berlin and Vienna, on July 27 and 28 respec- 
tively, which raised the question of the cession 
of Austria’s Italian provinces and declaied 
that if Italy did not receive adequate com- 
pensation for Austria’s disturbance of the 
Balkan equilibrium, “ the Triple Alliance 
would be irreparably broken.” 

When the fire lighted on the banks of the 
Danube leapt east and north and west, Italy 
was able to hold back from the flames. She 
had already made her position perfectly clear 
to the other members of the Triple Alliance. 
To the world at large it was not possible to be 
so explicit. The Italian Government made 
an open declaration of neutrality on August 4, 
pointing out that the casiw foederis, which 
would have placed her in the field with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, had not arisen. No 
further step could well be taken, and no 
further annoimcement made, imtil it was 
knowm whether her allies would recognize the 
claim for compensation due under the terms of 
the alliance. The situation was comi^Iicated 
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by the fact that the Giolitti Government 
had left the Army in a deplorable condition 
as regards munitions and equipment. Italy 
was in no position to take the field, or to back 
her legitimate demands by tlie force whicli, 
she knew well, was the only argument her 
allies would recognize. She was forced to 
wait and prepare. 

It has been seen that very early in the crisis 
Italy raised the question of the Italian provinces 
<»t Austria-Hungary, and indicated that it 
was liere she looked for compensation. From 
that [position the Italian Government never 
receded. There may liave Ijeen moments of 
uncertainty as to how far it was pos.sible to 
go, and by what means it was feasible to assure 
the “ redemj>tion ” of the Italian province.s 
outside the kingdom of Italy, but the aim wa.s 
fixed. At a priv’^ate conv'ersation in September, 
1914, Signor Salandra declared himself convinced 
that now was the time to solve the Irredentist 
problem. In all probability’’ negotiations with 
Austria-Hungary would have been opened 
sooner than they actually^ were if it had not 
been for the illness and death (October 16) of 
San Giuliano. San Giuliano had in preparation 
a Note which was to state* the Italian case 
in detail, and Signor Salandra has told liow 
his sole regret, as he faced dcjath, was that 
he had not seen the day of Italy’s entrance into 
complete national unity.* 

Baron Sonnino came to the Foreign Office 
in November, and on December 9 he addre.ssed 
a Note to the Duke d’Avarna for communica- 

* Speech at the Capitol, .Tune 2, 1915. 


tion to Count Berclitold. the then Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affaii’s. The 
oj5ening sentences of the Note give the broad 
toiindation of tlie Italian case : 

the actual inilitarv iuKaiice of Austria- Hun-^arv in 
S.M'bia constittitei a fact whieli mu.9t be an object of 
i.'xaininatton by the Italian and -Aiistro-Huiigariaii 
Cov'erntnents on Uie basis of the .stipulations contained 
in Article VIT. of the ’^Friple Alliance. L’rom this article 
derives the obligation of the Anstro-Hnniiarian Govern- 
ment, ev'cn in the case of temporary occupations, to 
come to a previou- agreement with Italy and to arrange 
for compen.sation^. riio Imperial and Roy'^al Govern- 
ment ought, therefore, to have approached us and come 

an agreement with u-^ before sending its troops across 
the Serbian frontier. 

The Note goes on to recall the Austro- 
Hungarian resort to the stipulations of Article 
\’I1. during the Liby'an War, and points out 
the prime importance to Italy^ “ of tlie full 
integrity and of the political and economic 
independence of Serbia.” No ‘’stable pledge ” 
had been given that Austria- Hungaiy would 
not acquire Serbian territory, but apart from 
this point Article VII. provided for compensa- 
tion in the event of the Balkan equilibrium 
being upset otherwise than by'^ territorial 
acquisitions. Baron Sonnino pressed for an 
immediate exchange of views and for an early 
entrance upon definite negotiations. He 
pointed out that public opinion was increasmgly’^ 
occupied with ” Italian national aspirations,” 
and suggested that the moment was propitious 
for coming to an agreement which would 
remove long-standing causes of friction and ill- 
feeling. 

Count Berchtold replied that the Austro- 
Hungarian occupation of Serbian territory was 
“ neither permanent nor temporary’’, but 
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momcN/r/r//.” 'riiin only the Mio-^t i*t.nrt* 

lin^ of vtirions cjuibhloa. Ilo n*fn.setl ttt tKiniit 
the of 1 ho Tjil)yftn \Vnr cm the-* pjrouiic! 

that Italian opc'raticmH agairint Kuro|->c*an 
'Piirkey would have* threatened the utafuM quo 
in thee l^^aftt, wherea-s Anatro-l fungarion net ion 
againat Serbia wcus nndertnkc'n for piirc“ly defen- 
sive retissons, to soenre the integrity <»f tla* 
Monarchv. itnron Sonnino brnslied asid** tlies>- 
argnmentAi. lie c.leclared that Itniy nm~t 
prc'ss the right.s assured to hf*r cinder .Xrtick* 
VII., and insisted npon the danger ol lurther 
delay i*t aceepting tlie principle of discu.s.sion en 
the basis of the Article. Ills insist eiu-e tame 
fruit, for Count lierchtold ngrc*ed to exchange 
views on the (juestion of conijH'iisation, and 
accept (*d tlie gcaieral Italian argunn'iit. 

At this stage lYince Billow ajjpears npem 
the scf^ne. Since liis dismissal Iroin oMif** 
in lOdl* the late Imperial Chaneellor had lives! 
in Home. As a la.st hope the* Kaisc‘r now put 
him in charge ot the* (fennan Rmbas.sy. in 
place of l ien* von Flotovv, \\ lio took “ sick 
leave.’' Mis fii*st intervifw with Hnnm 
Sonnino took place upon I Jt'cembfiT 11*, and in 
the course of eonvc'rsat ion he said that the 
objec'l of his mission was ti> explain the Italian 
[H>int of vit'w to Berlin and the (lennan peint ot 
\‘iow to Home. Hi* said that he was aware* of 
the Italian ^vroposal to \ lerina, and had already 
expressed the* opinion that the Italian contention 
was just i lied. He tielieved that this would 
have its effect in Vienna. 


But Hungary* h»*r«‘ mt» r\ » ic d 1 h" ma~- 

f 1 t } I' • f 1 1' m I d 


fount Tis/ I 


t’ I N f 


u 

of the Austrian K^mc'igii S* « r*a »r\ , f «'uni 

Rerchtold. »uid tlu* a( 'lilt ficOT of III- '•’•’fi 
ncimmcc. Baron Burem. Bar«ai Bioi m 
adofited a much iti'a* m* r oi’Il:* tie p. I’cai. 

find tla'Ugh a fr-rni' r XotB.t-r, i< !• a . 1 toi'* 

Wc'dcl, wa- nt IrMoi B'-rlm ' n * M” ‘ 
mis.<t<'n to \'j< rma, wdh tic- "bi' * t "T i!« i i- tn.' 

,\u<t ria • II uriLfufy li> ''UiT*'n l' r Be I ' 'a '• 

all tie* old < ibj**« 1 1 1 in' w« r*' rai-* d. by to f' ■' 
MinistcT c)f F<ir*‘iyn Atl.nr-. Mi amshd*' Bi t' 


1 iiilow 

w as 

tfi»' 

Home. 

Ml- 

In a^^'^inntnL! th »* ^ * 

e<»ssittn 

of thi' rmitiiMt \v»Gilil [ruli 

rljniu":. 

but 

Baron Sonnin** at on< *• r^ pic 

that be 

did 

not ecai'ul'T that Italian p 'p''' 


f 


I n 

it 


sentiment woulfl he fontented with the 1 n rii i ■ 
alone : that a 'iahl“ (‘ondifion '-t i <>rd 
l)ctween Vustria and Italy c“onld n<e I.*' « tt*’ct* d 
except 1*\' tlif <«implct»* »*liminrt? i<vft c),, 

lrn*dontist l'>rmuUt *Trent and I rest' . 
PrincG Ibil"\v seemed t€_> t>e tak- n abac k. 
Ho said that Austria would ecrtainly (>r* t*r 


war to the c^^ion of Trieste (he might 
adde<l that Germany shared Austria""^ pr* - 
ference), and gave it as Ids opinion tf> iT li 
“ could sure€*ed with the Trentino, I'ot ii a 
with anything more.’' 

Bartm Biurian continued to v*ar% his luc 
of argument bt'twetm a disinclirmf loit to 
accept the Italian point of view at nil and 
the suggestion that Italy should be coiitcmt 
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with compensation in Albania. Speaking on 
behalf of Vienna, Prince Hiilow urged that 
Italy should formulate her demands, but Baron 
Soimino declined to make any proposals until 
Austria-Hungary should definitely accept the 
basis of discussion and cease to oppose 
objections of principle.’’ The only basis of 
discussion Nvhich Italy would agree to was 
‘the cession of territories actually in possession 
of the ^lonarchy.’* Lhitil Austria-Hungary 
accepted this demand Baron Somiino would 
neitl jer define nor exclude anything — “ neither 
the Trcntino, nor Trieste, nor Istria, nor any- 
thing else.” He had already explained that, 
in his opinion, discussion regarding territories 
belonging to other belligerents would com- 
promise Italy’s neutral position, as such dis- 
cussion ” would be equi\’alent to taking part 
in the contest.” He now pressed for an early 
decision, pointing out that delays might render 
an agreement more difficult. 

Baron Burian continued to fence, bringing up 

the question of the Italian occupation of the 

Dodecannesus, which had apparently been 

settled with Count Berchtold, in ^lay, 1912, 

and on February 12 Baron Soimino withdrew 

the Italian proposal for discussion, and addressed 

a grave warning to Austria-Hungary. He 

declared that any military action undertaken 

^ * 

by Austria-Hungary in the Balkans against 
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either Serbia or Montenegro, without [>re\ious 
agreement with Italy, would be considered an 
open infringement of Article VIT. of the Tri[)le 
Alliance. He added that a disregard of this 
cleelaration would lead to gray© consequences, 
for ^^'hich the Italian Oovernment hencefo^^va^d 
declined all responsibility. Fiye days later he 
repeated the w^arning, and said that his preyious 
coninninication had “ tlie precis© significance 
of a yeto opposed by us on any military action 
by Austria-Hungary in the Balkans until the 
conclusion of the agreement for compensation 
in accordance with Article VII. It is necessary 
to state yery cleaidy that any other procedure 
on the part of the Avistro -Hungarian Oovern- 
inent could only be interpreted by us as an 
open violation of the terms of the treaty*, and 
as clear evidence of its intention to resume its 
liberty of action ; in wOiich case we should 
have to regard oui*selves as being fully justified 
in resuming our own liberty of action for the 
safeguarding of our interests.” 

This dispatch had a certain special impor- 
tance apart from its effect upon the course of 
the long discussion regarding the interpretation 
of Article N’ll. Italy’s yeto assured for Serbia 
a temporary immunity from attack at a time 
w'hen there was much talk of a fresli inyasion 
with German assistance. 



IS 
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The strong position taken up by Italy spurrecl 
Germany to fresh effort at Vienna. For a 
considerable time Baron Biirian held finxily 
to his contention that it was impossible to 
settle the question of compensation until it 
had become clear how Austria-Hungary’s 
enterprise in Serbia would fare. The fact 
that, the Treaty of Alliance provided for 
precious agreement as to compensation did not 
appear to trouble him at all. He argued 
that it would be most inconvenient for Austria 
to let military' action wait upon diplomatic 
di-sciission. and that Baron Somiino must 
surelv see how awkward it was. The terms 

m 

of a signed treaty meant no more to Austria- 
Hungary than they difl to Germany. Baron 
Burian Iwistad and tuaxictl and brought up 
one new argument after another to show why 
Austria-Hungary should av'oid the obligations 
of Article VH. Each argument wii.*^ based 
upon the plea oi expediency ; each argu- 
ment attempted to show cause why a pledged 
word should not be kept. Bai’on Sonnino 
ric^vcr swerved an inch. He met e\'ery 
argument by a patient but fiim reiterfition 
of Italy’s rights und<‘r the treaty, and l)y 
u refusal to be led away from the text of 
Article VII. 

(Jii March 10 Baron Somiino put forward 


three conditions whicli he considered e-ssential 
as proliminaries to any negotiation. 

First : that absolute secrecy should be 
preserved. ” Any indiscretion regarding the 
existence and |irogress of the negotiations 
would force the Italian Government to with- 
draw their proposals and break off negotia- 
tions.'' 

Second: that the terms of the agreement 
should iminodiately lie carried into effect. 

Third : that the agreement should cover 
the whole jieriod of the war in so far as any 
possible invocation of Ai'ticle VII. was con- 
cerned. 

Baron Sonnino suggested further that a 
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period of two weclcs should be set aside for 
discussion, and that if no agreement were 
arrived at within tliat time ail proposals should 
be withdrawn. 

Difficulties were promptly raised at Vienna. 
Baron Burian went back to several of his 
previous arguments, but the chief obstacle lay 
in Baron Sonnino’s second condition, that the 
cession of territory should follow immediately 
upon the conclusion of the agreement. Baron 
Burian flatly refused to accept this condition, 
and for a few days it looked as though nego- 
tiations would not take place at all. 

Prince Biilow stepped once more into the 
breach, and sought to persuade Baron Sonnino 
that his insistence upon the immediate carrying 
out of any ev'cntual agreement was not reason- 
able. He feared that x\ustria-Hungary would 
never accept such a condition, and hinted 
at “ tlie terrible consequences of a rupture 
between German v and Italv.” Baron Soimino 
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was immovable, and replied that he would 
take no further initiative and make no pro- 
posals. Prince Biilow offered the guarantee 
of Germany. Baron Sonnino reaffirmed the 
essential condition, and when pressed on the 
point of Germany’s guarantee he recorded 
his opinion, in an identical Note to the Italian 
Ambassadors in Berlin and Vienna, that at 
the end of the war Germany might not 
be in a position to carry her guarantee into 
effect. 

It was not vmtil March 27 that actual nego- 
tiations were begim by a rather vague offer 
made by Baron Biuian to the Duke d’Avama. 
This offer spoke of the cession of territories 
in South Tyrol, including the city of Trent.” 
Various suggestions were made regarding 
payments to be made by Italy as part of the 
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Austrian public debt and as indemnification 
for public works, raih\'ays, etc. Baron Burian 
hoped that the offer might be regarded as a 
basis for negotiation, but Baron Sonnino s 
reply was disconcerting- Putting aside for 
the moment the c^uestion of immediate cession, 
he found the proposals both too vague and too 
meagre. They did not settle the Irredentist 
problem ; they did not make any appreciable 
improvement in Italy’s .military frontiei , 
and they did not represent adequate compen- 
sation for the freedom of action which Austria- 
Hungary would enjoy in the Balkans. “ A 


strip of territory in the Trentino ” would not 
satisfy any of Italy’s requirements. 

On April 2 Baron Burian became more 
explicit. He said that Austria-Hungary was 
willing to cede the districts {Politische Bezirke) 
of Trento, Plovereto, Biva, Tione (except 
Madonna di Campiglio and the neighbourhood) 
and Borgo. The frontier line would cut tiie 
valley of the Adige just north of Lav is. Baron 
Burian explained that these districts were far 
from being only “ a strip of territory,” and 
hoped that Baron Sonnino would change his 
opinion about the importance of the cession 
offered. Four days later, no reply having 
been received from Rome, Baron Burian asked 
for counter -proposals. These were sent to 
the Duke d’Avarna on April 8. 

Italy’s demands were as follows : 

I. TIio Trentino, with the boundaries fixed for the 

kingdom of Italy in 1811, ( Phis boundary Hiio wovild 

leave the existing frontier at Monte Oevedale (Zufall- 
spitzo) ; run along the mountain ridge between Val 
Venosta and the valley of tho Noce down to Cargazone 
in the Upper Adige Valley ; thence in a straight line to 
Ohiusa (Klausen) across the moimtain-s and the Val 
Sarentina ; thence to join the existing frontier between 
Monte Cristallo aiid the Tre Cime di Lavnre<!o (Droi- 
ziiinen), including the Ampezza valley, but leaving out 
the Gadera and Badia v'alleys (Gadei'tbal and Abtcithal).) 

II. new eastern frontier, to include Gradisca and 
Gorizin. The Utic to run from I'rogUofel eastwards to 
Osteruig ; thence ai« Saifritz between the valley of 
the Seiscra and the Schlitzato to the \N'ischb©rg ; thence 
along the existing frontier to the Nevea 8ad<He. whence 
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it wotiM «lrop :*» the l5^>iixo fU't ot I’le'izo 

tl.r>iicf al*^nL' th'- Isonso t© T**liEiino, whence it wouhl 

rim ria L’hiajxmmo and Comen tv. the sea, wliirh it would 

r»*ach n* Mf Xabresina. 

III. I ri*''t«andits neiffl.'ionrhosxi, inclviding Nahre-sina 
an«I th'- judicial dist,riet .■% <** Capo d‘I;-'trin nnd I irano, to 
Iw ii/rsBcd into ijiit>inoiii fi*>5 Stiite, with complete 
i-. i,w w; 5 ?*';vlpnce front An-tr.*- Hungarian rule I Ti.‘<te t<> 

ili 

fes js ; re." port. 

! V. Tl;c ces.'iion hy Aii'^tria Hungary of the Cvir/.itnii 
oft the coast ot Dainmtia. 

\ , n»e iininediato occnpalioo by Ifoty <'f tho cedcti 
mtscrie:^ and the innnedinte e%'aeuution by Anstrui- 
of Tric-.lo ami flic neighbourhood. 

VL ilie rT't.'o;:nitirin by Au^l ria-Hungary of Italian 
-overcigrtf V itver Vaihuin anti di.-.iriet. 

ViL TS»e n-nys'eciiUii.uj by A u.stria- Hungary of any 


s In Alif 

VI! L .’i coiuipiese y for all political or military 

prisoners " .-toTsu'isiik^ to tise territorithi mentioned in 
3 .-IV. 

Vli® next iirficie;^ pro^ideti : — 

.> that imiv ahetusd pay fe AuotriadlunKfiry 


as indemriificni! ion for loss of i.M»vs'nii!!iL*iit properly', as a 
‘■hnfTj of the piiblie <b.*bt, oskI ali niunoy' ehnin'--. 

the “um .‘f tw"o 5 '!e!i'!r 5.‘<5 firiEllnat lire, 

‘2 (Art. XA tiiat Hfiiiv '.ItDuiii pledge herself to maintain 
neutrrdity tlir Ukilanit sh*- ^sar. fhi.^ iij. plied both to 

ihTTininy and A .-tn'i'Kunk'ary. 

'I (.Art. Ni l tb.it !' ilv “hou!<l renounce any further 
. irn- in I* r A H. of tie- Tripl*' Alliome b»r the 

wh.'l** iJMr'iti**!. '*f ih*" vs/ir i aiel that .A n * t ria 1 1 till 1 
-I i, i!d r.-iiouii' vny I’aini i*; c.unp.'n-ation for Ilniy v 


1,- ' ir tii-'fi <'f tie- i>i.d. . uiste -u . 

Ai tlj- tiiii* tli'-r*' were {aT'-i'.teiit ruiiuuir'- 
,.j' -I j.or-c- lee betuf t-n Austria- 1 lungary 
orul Hu-sia. ' ' ' n Sonniuo jiressofl li»r an 


on-\\tr bi- |>ntjH)sals and Hanm 


Buriau's reply arrived en April li. It was 
wholly uui^atisfactory. Articles II., HI- 
IV. were entii'cly rejected. Article V., which 
provided for the itninediate transference of 
the ceded territories, \vas met by the old 
nbjections. Articles VI. and ^^II. were prac- 
tically refused. Article VII f. was accepted. 
As regards Article IX., Baron Buriau declared 
tliat the sum offered was totally insumcient, 
but suggested tiiat the question of pecimiary 
iiulemnity ” should bo referred to The Hague. 
He claimed that the pledge of neutrality 
offered in Article X. should be extended to 
'fiirkey, as the Ally of Austria and (Jennany, 
and requested the insertion of an extra clause 
iu Article XI., providing that Italy’s renuncia- 
tion of further claims under Article N IL of the 
Triple Alliance should cover all such advantages, 
territorial or otherwise, as Austria-Hungary 
might gain from the treaty of peace which 

should terminate the war. 

On only a single cardinal point did Baton 

Burian offer any concession. The frontier 
lie |)ropo.sed for the 'rrentino followed a more 
reasonable course than that of his original 
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offer. Leaving the existing frontier near 
Monte Cevedale it followed the watershed 
between the Upper Adige and Noce valleys 
as far as tlie Flenenspitze and reached the 
Noce valley by way of the Pescara. From 
tliere it followed the boundary of tlie district 
of Mezzolonibardo to the Adige valley, which 
it crossed south of Salorno (Salurn). Thence 
it followed, roughly, the watershed between the 
Adige and Avisio valleys as far as the LatcTuar. 
Descending from the Col Canon it reached 
the valley of the Avisio between ]Moena and 
Forno, and thence followed the ridge 
betw'een the San Pellegi’ino and Travignolo 
valleys to the existing frontier at Cima di 
Bocohe. 

Baron Sonnino^s reply, sent from Borne on 
April 21, pointed out that the increased con- 
cessions in the Trentino, the only advance 
on Austria-Hungary’s original proposals, did 
not “ repair the chief inconveniences of the 
present situation, either from the linguistic 
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and ethnological or the military point of view .” 
As Signor Salandra wa^s to point out later, 

“ the dooi-s of the house remained open.” 
Austria-Hungary was determined to keep the 
positions that were a perpetual threat to Italy- 
But the main stumbling-block lay in Baron 
Burian's refusal to admit the principle of 
in^mediate cession. 

There were three more conversations betvreen 
Baron Burian and the Duke d A\’arTia before 
negotiations were broken off. The Duke 
d’Avarna told his Government that he saw- 
no prospect of an accord. Baron Burian’s 
sole concession in regard to Article \ . w^as 
the suggestion that the immediate appoint- 
ment of a mixed Boundary Commit sion w oiild 
ho sufficient guarantee that the territorial 
transfer w’^ould eventually be carried out. 
On April *20 the Duke d’Avarna telegraphed 
that Baron Burian practically opposed a 
negative to all the Italian demands, especi- 
ally to those contained in the first five 
Articles. 

On May Baron Sonnino sent to Vienra 
a formal denunciatii)n of the Italo-Austriau 
Alliance. 

In Italy the disclosures of the Government 
laid many doubts to rest. The provision' 
of the Triple Alliance were secret. I’hert 
was no clear idea of the obligations upon 
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side. decltiriit ioii oi noutTolity 

made it evident tliat Italy was not required to 
join her Allies, but between holding aloof and 
eiilering the field against them seemed a long 
step. Public opinion was very uncertain 
during the early period of the war. A number 
of Italians had originally been in favour of 
joiiviini the Central Empires, influenced paitly 
by the feeling that it was only fair to assist 
the Allies of thirty years' standing, partly 
by a genuine admiration for Cennany which 
counteracted the old enmity against Austria- 
Hunsary, and partly by the conviction that 
Italian interests could only be secm'ed ' by 
intervention. This tendency was not much 


ment. It must be remembered that Signor 
Salandra had not yet proved himself. He had 
held office and shown himself a capable ad- 
ministrator. He had been in close association 
with Baron Sonnino for tliirty years. He had 
never taken part in the intrigues which had 
disfigured Italian politics for so long. There 
was no question of his ability and dexterity, 
and his ctiaracter commanded trust. But he 
was largely untried and his position was \ ery 
difficult. He had accepted the task of forming 
a Government when Signor Oiolitti retired, 
but the followers of Signor Oiolitti constituted 
the majority of the Chamber, and the experienc e 
of those who had taken office in similar cir- 
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in evidence after the declaration of neutrality, 
but a strong pro-German current continued 
to oppose itself to the rising tide of feeling in 
favour of intervention on the other side. All 
throush the winter the greatest uncertainty 
prevailed. At one time, early in the autumn, 
the popular feeling in favour of intervention 
on the side of the Entente Powers rose very 
high, and tlireatened to embarrass the Covern- 
inent. It is not unjust to the memory of San 
Giuliano to say that his death, and the arrival 
of Baron Sonnino at the Corisulta ^ had some- 
thing t<i do with stemming this tide. His 
.\ustrf»j»liil record was known to ail ; it wa:^ 
iiijt VI t known that he liatl taken ui> a firm 
.-tand on behalf of Italy’s full rights. With 
Biiruci Sonnino in charge of the Foreign Office 
! I'lL- country had fuller confidence in the Govern- 


cumstances on other occasions was not en- 
couraging. Part of his Cabinet was Cuo- 
littian,” and the situation called for unusual 
skill and strength of purpose. Though the 
country had confidence in Signor Salandra, 
there was still the feeling that he was untried, 
and that the circumstances might conceivably 
be too mucli for iiim. The arrival of Baron 
Sonnino greatly strengthened Signor Salan- 
dra’s position. He had now at his right liand 
the close friend and political ally of thirty 
years. More than that, lie had now as Foreign 
Secretary the man whom all Italy recognized 
as an exam[)le of unswerving rectitude and 
commanding ability. Baron Sonnino’s intel- 
lectual endowments liad been fully proved, 
his character not less so. Blimtly straight- 
forward, iincompromi.siug to a fault, he liad 
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failed as a parliamentarian. But his very 

failures had shown him to liis countrymen, 

and to all who knew him, as a man to be trusted. 

Now was no day for mere parliamentarians ; 

the hoiu for statesmen had struck. At last 

Baron Sonnino was to come to his own, and 

Signor Salandra was to show that all the hopes 

\\ hich had been formed of him were less than 
the reality. 

Before Parliament rose in December, 1914 , 
Signor Salandra pronounced a phrase that 
deserves to be remembered. There was a 
certain uneasiness in the country at the prospect 
of great issues being decided and great changes 
effected without any profit to Italy, and a 
senator made the suggestion that Italy should 
have asked a price for her neutrality. Signor 
Salandra’ s reply was striking : “If we had 
bartered our neutrality, we should also have 
dishonoured it ” {Se la neutralitd noi Vavessimo 
netjoziaia, V avremmo anche disonorata). 

But for many months the position of Italy was 
liable to misinterpretation. The necessity of 
preserving secrecy regarding the line of action 
taken by the Government made this inevitable. 
The necessity of secrecy bore hard upon the 
people, and it is a tribute both to Government 
and governed that the long months of anxiety 
passed in such relative quiet. Two strong 
currents of opinion were noticeable. There 
were those who maintained that the interests 
ol Italy and of civilization alike demanded 
intervention against Austria and Germany. 
These grew steadily in number. There w-ere 
others, a numerous and powerful body, who 
were very strongly against war. There were 
many wiio w'ere oppressetl by the thought 
of Germany’s immense military streneth. 



BARON SONNINO, 
Italian Foreign Minister. 


and held that Italy ought at all costs to 
refrain from opposing the Colossus. There 
were others who argued that Italy was 
unable to stand the strain of modern war 
“ on the grand scale,” that even victory 
would be too dearly bought. They spoke 
of the cost at which Italy had maintamed 
her hard -won place among the Great Powers. 
They said that for more than forty years 
she had been attempting a stride that was 
almost beyond her compsiss, and that the 
vast efforts intervention demanded would 
break her down. Soine of them went so far 
as to contend that it was better for Italy to 
content herself with first po.sition among the 
lesser nations than to struggle to preserve 
her place as a Great Power. They talked 
of revolution and ruin. Tiiey feared the 
temper of the people and did not guess its 
greatness. 
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TKc inventor of wireless telegraphy, serving 
as Lieutenant in the Italian Army. 

Bi tween the inter%*entionists and the neu- 
irali^t' there stood, the ffreat mass of Italian 
which had not been able to make up 
its riiind on the question of peace or war, 
sffld was Oiintent to leave the matter in the 
hands of the men whom it trusted. It was 


widely felt that public opinion did not possess 
the material to form a reasoned judgment 
iin the ver\' diflScult problem with which Italy 
wtus faced. There was much discussion in the 
prr*ss, and the argument of the interventionists 
that Italy's place in Europ.e depended upon 
her taking sides with the Entente Powers, that 
neutrulii v meant isolation, slowly ga ined ground. 

m 

'Xhe neutralists were encouraged in their efforts 


bv a letter from Signor Giolitti t<> one of his 
chief henchmen. Signor Peano. a letter wliich 
was to become historic. In this Irticr, wliich 
wa*^ writt<*n on Fchruaiy' SiLUu^r tdf>litti 
♦ \'r)n*ss»*d him.scli l»iim unfavourable to 

int»T\'i-nt ion, and dfctarcd liis lniirf tliat 
Itiilv might .sfciirf* ” a good <l«al { prinnlno) 
bv diplotnatic means. 

A.~> the .•spring wur** on o|»inion hardened, 
ati*l M now arose — a foaling against 


thrmariy. ile- torrihle stoiy' of Belgium 
* aui' -lo’.vl', holm- to ItaliaiLs ; \ erv slowlv, 

!* .' It fill. Ill' had good reason to i>e sceptical 


regarding atrocity stories. For long the 
reports of German “ frightfulness,” in so far 
as tla\v apfdicd to savagery, and not merely 
to dostructiveness, were simply disbelieved- 
Ihit in the end the evidence proved too strong 
for most Italians. The eloquent words of the 
Belgian Socialist Deputy, M, Jules Destree, 
wlio told the story of his country’s martyrdom 
in all the chief towns of Italy from Piedmont to 
Sicily, did much to make the truth sinlc into 
the minds of the people. And German pro- 
paganda helped to blacken the German name. 
For, as the prospect of war seemed to increase, 
German agents went about threatening that 
German soldiers would work a greater horror 
upon Italy tlian Belgium ever saw. They 
gave the items of tlieir programme : des- 
truction, murder, rape. They thought to terrorize 
Italians ; they only made them set their teeth. 

All through xApril the tension was great. 
Parliament had risen on March 22, and a vote 
of confidence in the Govenunent had twice 
been recorded, only the Official Socialists 
recording tlieir dissent from the motions 
which carried with them the request for the 
vote. On :\Iarcli 28 the rumour ran through 
Rome that an agreement between Italy and 
Austria-Hungary was practically concluded, 
and that only a few finishing touches were 
required before agreement would Vie complete. 
This rumour was circulated from the Embassies 
of Austria and Germany, and it is interesting 
to note that it was put about just at the 
moment when Baron Burian made his first 
offer of concessions in the Trentino. 1 he 
incident shows liow much the Austrian pledge 
of secreev was worth. The rumour fell flat, 
and within a fortnight the expressions of 
confident hope were replaced by ill -concealed 
uneasiness. Once again tlie leak was from the 
Austrian side. Baron Soimino telegraplied 
his counter-proposals on .April 8. They were 
presented to Baron Burian on Aiiril 10, and two 
days later they were the subject of comment 
in Rome, in certain circles at least. Austrians 
and CJennans expressed resentment at what 
tliey considered the excessive nature of the 
doinands and showed the greatest anxiety. 

'THf neutralists fouglit hard, though there were 

* 

^-ome sigu.s of weakening. An attempt was 
made to emphasize the existence of “ a Slav 
Peril,” an attempt wliich was greatly aided 
by some articles in the Russian Press which 
puslied yiav claims in the Adriatic very far 
DortVi. The Novae Vremj/a went so far as to 
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say that “ if Russia permitted Italy to have 
Trieste it would be a scandal. Trieste is 
absolutely Slav.^’ But it was too late 
to talk of a Slav peril. Italy was waldng 
to a knowledge of the German peril, a 

know ledge which her wisest statesmen already 
possessed. 

By the end of April the Italian people was 
braced for war. During the first days of INIay 
hearts w’ere stirred by tlie preparations for the 
unveiling of a monument to Garibaldi and 
The Thousand, on the rock of Quarto, w^hence 
the expedition had started. The King and 
the Premier were to be j^resent, and Signor 
Gabriele D’Annunzio w’as to deliver an 
oration. ]\Ioreov’'er, there w^as a general 
feeling that before May 5, the date of the 
ceremony, the fate of the negotiations w'ith 
Austria-Hungary would be decided. So it 
turned out, though at the time it w'as not 
knowm that negotiations had been broken off. 
On May 3, the day that Baron Sonnino in- 
structed the Duke d’Avarna to denounce the 
alliance with Austria-Hungary, the news was 
published that the King and his Ministers 
would not leave Rome “ in view'^ of the political 
situation.” It is a matter of history now'' 
that the Alliance had ceased to exist, and that 
Italy had already, to all intent, thrown in her 
lot w ith Great Britain, France, and Russia ; 
but at the time no explanation was given of 
the sudden crisis that kept the King from going 
to Quarto. 

On IMay 8 the new^s came that the Lusitania 
had been sunk. The effect upon the populace 
w'as quite extraordinary. For the first time a 
note of real anger was heard in the streets and 
the shops, along the ))y-w'ays and in little 
taverns. The tragedy of Belgiiun had been 
told to the people, and its horror had begun 
to sink in. But all Belgium was enveloped 
in the fog of war, and there wan still a feeling 
that the w'orst stories might be exaggerations, 
that German ruthlessness might have had some 
provocation, and that in many cases there 
was the excuse of the anger born of battle and 
danger. Here w'as a crime committed in the 
sight of all the world, upon the peaceful seas, 
against a helpless multitude in which were 
included many women and children. The 
feeling against Germany, which had been 
slow'ly growling, came out in a blaze. 

Then followed quickly the unforgettable days 
of w’hat d’Annunzio called “ The Week of 
Passion.” As it appears from the Austrian 


Red Book, Baron Sonnino’s denimciation of 
the alliance caused a rapid change in the 
attitude of Baron de Burian. Prince Biilow 
and the Austrian Ambassador, Baron von 
Macchio, were given full authority to con- 
clude a new' treaty on the basis of further 
concessions. Baron Sonnino was immov- 
able, and Prince Biilow' and Baron von 
Macchio decided on a last desperate throw. 
Baron von 3Iacchio has explained exactly 
what was done. His ^vords are enshrined in 
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the Austrian Red Book. He telegraphed to 
Vienna on i\lay 10, accusing Baron 8onnino 
of haA'ing kept back information regarding 
the Austrian concessions, both from the King 
and the majority of the Cabinet. He explained 
that on these grounds ” it seemed opportune 
to make known a list of the Austro-Hungarian 
conce.ssions, authenticated bv Prince Biilow' 

i. 

and myself. By this means there was a 
chance of countermining the game of Salandra, 
Somiino and Martini.” 

A list of the Austrian concessions w'as 
printed and circulated among people w'lio 
were thought likely to be influenced against 
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the Government. The German Catholic 
deputy, Herr Erzberger, was assiduous in 
spreading the new offers, but there were 
various chaimels of distribution. Signor 
Salandra has stated definitely that the con- 
cessions were made known to various ‘‘ politi- 
cians and journalists ” before they reached the 
1 lands of himself or tlie Foreign ^Minister. 
TJnfortunately there were Italians wlio were 
ready to lend themselves to the German - 
Austrian game. ISigrior Giolitti had been at 
his country home in Piedmont all through the 
parliajnentary vacation, but he arrived in Rome 
on May 0. summoned, it is said, by Prince 
Billow, but more probably by an urgent call 
from his party henchmen, at the instance of 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
(In the car and on left of inset), the ftalian Poet, 
in the uniform of cavalry lieutenant. 

Prince Biilow. On passing through Tiu'in, the 
stronghold of neutralism, he was hissed. 
On arriv'ing in Romo he was the object 
of a very hostile demonstration. It was 
suspected by this time that Prince Biilow 
and Baron von IVIacchio had gone behind the 
backs of the Government and had appealed 
to the party of the man who had for so long 
bren almost dictator in Italy. Phere were 
foiu* daj’^s of rumoui* and tension. Some of 
Signor Giolitti’s chief supporters said that he 
would do nothing to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, but others took a very different line. 
They hailed liim as the coming saviour from 
a ruinous war. The supporters of Signor 
Giolitti were in a majority both in the Chamber 
of Deputies and in the Senate, and it was clear 
that if he chose he could overthrow the Govern- 
ment. Parliament was to meet on May 20, 
and it was altogether imeertain how the 
Salandra jMinistry w'ould fare. The excitement 
and anxiety were already intense when late in 
the evening of ^lay 13 the announcement was 
made that Signor Salandra had resigned. 

The news w'as the signal for a great burst of 
anger throughout the whole of Italy. Rome 
Is not easily stirred, but Rome, already moved 
by the eloquence of D’Annunzio, who arrived 
the evening before Signor Salandra’s resigna- 
tion, became a burning protest. It was only 
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tor a day that the situation soeined really 
uncertain. The King summoned various 
politicians to his residence, and it was reported 
that Signor IVIarcora, the venerable President 
of the Chamber, was asked to form a Cabinet. 
On JVIay 14 it was announced by the Covricvc 
della Sera that the Triple Alliance had been 
denoimced early in IVIay, and the report spread 
that about the same time Italy had entered 
into engagements with the Triple Entente. It 
was clear that the die had been cast, and that 
Signor Salandra’s foreign policy was bound to 
be continued, whatever the fate of himself and 
his Cabinet. But it was not this fact that 
roused the whole country to demand the recall 


take part, either in the mile -long procession 
that marched from the Piazza del Popolo to 
the Quirinal, or in the v^ast crowds that lined 
the whole route. 

Signor Giolitti had not been able to stir 

from his house during the three days of crisis, 
« 

and on Monday, May 17, he left Rome. 
He could not face Parliament. It is said that 
he was ready to do so, but that the police 
authorities declined to guarantee his safety. 
Wliat role Signor Giolitti had played or intended 
to play is not quite clear. It is maintained on 
the one hand that he meant to accept the 
Austrian offers and preserve Italian neutrality. 
On the other hand it is suggested that his aim. 



GAKIBALDIAN MARINE VOLUNTEERS 

Marching to their quarters. 

Inset ; Peppina, Ezio and Ricciotti Garibaldi 
about to start for the Front. 

of Signor Salandra. It was the knowledge 
that the representatives of foreign Powers had 
dared to go behind the Government of Italy 
and treat with others, and that there were 
Italians who had lent themselves to such an 
intrigue. The demonstrations were extra- 
ordinary. Italy was aflame from north to 
south. By Saturday, May 15, it was evident 


w 














that no Government could exist exce{>t that 
of Signor Salandra. When the announcement 
was made on the following afternoon that tlie 
King had declined to accept Signor Salandra’s 
resignation, there was a gi’eat outbui'st of joy 
and triumph. In Rome an immense gatliering 
which had been called to protest against the 
Biilow-Oiolitti intrigues and demand tlie recall 
of Signor Salandra was turned into a demon- 
stration of rejoicing. All Rome seemed to 


and those of his adherents, was simply- power 
and place ; that he w’ould have assumed the 
reins of goveriunent only to find, after further 
negotiation, that war was ine\htable, and then 
bow to the demands of that ‘‘ historical neees- 
sitv ” which he had invoked as a reason for the 
Libyan expedition. Nor is it clear how' far 
Signor Giolitti w’as responsible for the intrigues 
that ended so disastrously foi- himself and his 
foUow'ei*s. There is some reason to think that 
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he was only brought in as the name tp conjure 
with, that the conspiracy against the Govern- 
ment was not his doing so much as that of a 
small group near the throne of the ex -Dictator. 
Signor Giolitti’s remarkable position in Italian 
politics had been won, to a very considerable 
extent, by his faculty of yielding to the desires 
of his supporters. The so-called Dictator had 
preserved his dictatorship by keeping an ear 
ever open to suggestion from those upon 
whom he relied. Perhaps it is true that on 
this fatal occasion he was manoeuvred into 
a position which his own judgment would 
hav’e refused. 

On May 18 Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
disclosed to the Reichstag the offers which 


Austria-Hungary had finally made. These 
differed materially from the list of concessif>ns 
circulated by Herr Erzberger and others, but 
they attracted little notice in Italy, which 
thought no more of concessions. The Giohttian 
party had crumpled. When Parliament met 
on iVIay 20 Signor Salandra secured over- 
whelming majorities (367 to 54 and 407 to 74) 
on a Bill conferring extraordinary powers upon 
the Government in the event of war. General 
mobilization was ordered on May 22. On 
May 23 the Duke d’Avama delivered the 
formal declaration of w*ar against Austria- 

Hungary. 

No one who lived through the days of crisis, 
when for a n^oment at least it seemed as though 
the intrigues of the foreigner might succeed, 
will ever forget the marvellous uprising of tlie 
Italian people. Never in history has a nation 
so strikingly proclaimed its will. Gabriele 
D’Annunzio spoke for the soul of Italy in the 
binning words with which he addressed a great 
crowd on the night of his arrival in Rome. 
“Could he, Garibaldi the Liberator, descend 
from the Faniculum, would he not brand as 
cowards and traitors, would he not set the 
seal of infamy, on all -those who* to-day in 
secret or openly work to disarm our Italy, to 
debauch the coimtry, to thrust her again into 
serv'itude ? . . . Can we allow aliens, those in 
our midst and those wdthout, enemies of our 
own race or intruders, to impose this kind of 
death on the nation ? ” The spirit of the 
Garibaldian hymn awoke again tlirough- 
out all Italy. ** Va Juori (Vltalia, va fuori 
stratti'er.” 



IN THE COURTYARD OF THE STATION AT MILAN. 

Workmen engaged in linking up the City tramway with the railway lines in order that trains 

conveying the wounded may go direct to the hospitals. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 

THE ITALIAN ARMY AND ITS TASK. 

Thk Austro -Ttajlian Frontier — Main Factors of the Strategical Problem The Trentino, 
Cadore and Carnia Fronts — Italian Preparations, 1914—1915 — Italian Military System 
AND Conscription — The Permanent Army and its Distribution — The Artillery Uniform 
—Italy’s Record in Recent Wars- — Bersaglieri and Alpini — Spirit of the Army, 


O NE glance at a map shows the 

great inferiority of Italy’s strategical 

position in relation to Austria- 

Hungary. The Trent-ino runs down 

like a wedge into Italian territory, a wedge 

that holds a wide gate open to attack. From 

Loinbardo-Venetian plain Italy looks up to 

I ,/Alian rnoimtains that are held by another 

I'ovver. An Austrian fortress frowns upon her 

richest provinces, and its outermost bastion, 

iVlonte Baldo, is plainly visible from Verona 

itself. Along the whole frontier, except for 

the short stretch in Friuli between Cividale 

and the sea, Italy has to fight uphill. 

Tlie eastern border from Pontebba to the 

Adriatic is the only sector of the front where an 

Italian offensive on a large scale is in any way 

* 

feasible, but such an offensive is impossible 
unless the open gates on the north are closed. 
The detachment of large forces is necessary 
t(^ secure the base of operations and the left 
of the attacking army. The Trent ino presents 
the most serious problem, but the mountain 
valleys that converge from the Carnic Alps 
upon the valley of the Tagliamonto give good 
opportunity for a flank attack, and this route 
is supposed to have been, a main feature of the 
offensive planned against Italy some years 
before the war by General Conrad von 
Hotzendorf, In Cadore, between the Trentino 
and Camia, the masses of the Dolomites are a 
protection to Italy as well as to Austria, and 


no important offensive is possible for either 
side. Except for this limited tract, Austria 
holds the advantage all along the line, for even 
if the Italian base and flank be secured, the 
country to the east is \'’ery unfav'ourable to an 
Italian offensive. The plain of the Veneto 
continues eastwards through Frinti nearly as 
far as the lower Isonzo. But the upper and 
middle reaches of the Isonzo flow through 
mountainous and difficult country, and all 
along the left bank of the river the advantage 
is with the defending armies. Nortli of Tolmiuo 
there are few gaps in the barrier of the Italian 
Alps, and nearer the sea the rough and broken 
plateau of the Carso presents great difficulties 
to an attacldng force. In a general order 
issued to the Austro-Hungarian troops on the 
Isonzo line they were told that they were in. 
the position of men in a six-story building 
whom the enemy had to attack from the level. 
Securely posted on their heights, they wore i o 
“ decimate and destroy the advancing 
Italians. 

Reduced to its simplest terms Italy’s strate- 
gical plan, imposed upon her by geographical 
conditions, must be to hold on the north, and 
push towards the east. This doe.s not in any 
sense imply a passiv’^e defensiv'e on the Trentino, 
Cadore and Carnia fronts. In eacli case a 
tempting objectiv^e presented itself for a limited 
offensive, though in the Trentino and Cadore 
the aim of such movement would primarily 
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be to strengthen the defensive position* In 
the Trentino particularly a quick though 
limited offensive would make all the difference 
to the Italian position. Although the Trentino 
threatens Italy, it is itself tlireatened from 
Italian soil. It has the weaknesses of a salient 
as well as its adv'antages. The Italians could 
do more tlian merely close the gates. They 
could make it dangerous for an enemy to come 
too near the gateway. It seemed unlikely that 
any offensive on a large scale would be under- 
taken against the Trentino, though the tempta- 
tion to occupy the “ unredeemed ” lands must 
be very strong. The conquest of the Trentino 
would lead no further, for Northern Tyrol 
must be regarded as inexpugnable. But the 
Austrian position in the Trentino might quite 
well be rendered untenable by steady pressure 
on both sides of the salient, in the valleys that 
branch out from the Adige — the valleys that 
were to have been the routes for an Austrian 
offensive. The whole situation was changed 
by the fact that Austria-Himgary could not 
dispose of enough troops to receive full benefit 
from the overwhelming natural advantages of 
tlie ground. The forts that w'ere to cover an 
Austrian advance could only be used to check 
the Italians. From Cadore also the Italians 
could threaten, indirectly, the Austrians in the 
Trentino. The Trentino depends upon the two 
railway fines that meet at Franzensfeste. The 
northern fine from Innsbruck is safe from direct 
interference, but the Pusterthal line passes 
close to the Italian frontier, and a successful 
Italian offensive here would not only close one 
entrance, or exit, of the Trentino, but would 
threaten the other line from the east. From 
Carnia, again, or rather from the passes which 
cross the Carnic Alps to the Gailthal, though 
the main object of the troops must be to defend 
the valleys that run down to the Tagliamento, 
the Italians looked tow^ards Hermagor and the 
strategic railway wliich connects it with Viliach. 
The railway was built for an Austrian offensive. 
Now it could hardly serve this purpose, but 
the Gailthal was all-important to the defence 
of the ^lalborghetto - Tarvis - Villacli fine. 
.Movement in the Alpine regions is difficult 
in the extreme, and operations on a large 
scale could not be expected. Communi- 
cations were difficult for the Italians and 
easy for the Austrians, who could bring troops 
readily from the neighbouilng valley of the 
Upper Drave. as well as by the Hermagor line, 
but tlie region was so important, and the 


number of Austrian troops available was relative- 
ly so small, that the Camia front must give grave 
cause for anxiety to the Austrian General btaff. 

It was clear that the Italian armies had a 
difficult task before them. The advantages 
that naturally lay with the Austrians were to 
a great extent nullified by the fact that Austria 
was short of troops. The position was changed 
to this extent that the Austrian General Staff 
was in no position to take the offensive. But 
the defensive lines upon w^hich they must rely 
were very strong. The enormous difficultly 
that face the attack in modern warfare had 
been amply proved in Flanders and elsewhere, 
and these difficulties were of necessity greatly 
increased when the natural fie of the ground 
favoured the defending forces. The Austrians 
had liad many months to prepare the lines they 
had chosen, and they had made good use of 
their time. Their trenches were constructed 
of metal and concrete. Their elaborate systems 
of wire entanglements were connected with 
electric power stations, and there was the 
further complication of mines. All along the 
eastern front there were rails on which to move 
their heavy guns, and the nature of the ground 
made it easy to conceal their artillery positions. 

Italy had a hard task before her, but Italy 
had had time to prepare, and opportunity to 
learn from the lessons of the war. During the 
nine months that elapsed between the outbreak 
of war and the denunciation of the alliance 
with Austria, General Cadoma had practically 
re-made the Italian Army. It was necessary. In 
August, 1914, Italy had men and rifles and good 
field-guns, but she did not possess a modem 
army. There was a shortage in every kind of 
munitions, stores and equipment. The late 
Government had neglected to make good tlie 
expenditure in ynateriel caused by the Libyan 
War, and a great quantity of equipment had 
gone rotten in store. General Poiro, at the 
outbreak of war sub -chief of the General Staff, 
had been offered the portfolio of War Minister 
in the spring, but he made his acceptance 
conditional upon the adoption of o programme 
of re-equipment which demanded large suras 
of money. This was refused, and the European 
War found Italy imprepared to an alarming 
degree. The situation was complicated by the 
fact that the field artillery was being re-armed 
with the .Deport gun, a process which liad little 
naore than begun in August. There were a 
certain number of good medium-calibre guns, 
but there was no modern heavy artillei^* ready 
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to take the field. And Italy had a lower 
proportion of machine-guns than any of the 
Great Powers. All these deficiencies had been 
realized and pointed out. Xo make them good 
cost too much money. 

Between August, 1914. and Italy’s interv'en- 
tion all tlic gaps had been filled, and every 
additional \vea])on or item of equipment that 
experience had shown to be necessary had been 
supplied. In addition, there were a great 
niuuber of new formations — the strength of 
the first line must have been increased by nearly 
50 per cent. Details of the remarkable work 
that had been done cannot be given here. 
Onlv a few items of tlie completed programme 

«Lr* 

could be made known, and it was laid down by 
the Italian Govermnent that no further details 
were to be published. In what follows, there- 
fore. we confine ourselves in the main to the in- 
formation about the Italian Army that was avail- 
able before the war, noting certain alterations 
and additions that had become public property. 

Every Italian citizen fit to bear arms was 
liable to military service. Liability began in 
the vear in which the recruits completed their 
twentieth year, when tlie levy of each class was 
held, but service began on the first of January of 
the following year. In the event of an emer- 
gency recruits could be called earlier, and a 
case in point occurred towards the end of 1914, 
when the 1895 class (of recruits bom in that 
year) was called to the coloiu^ more than a 
vear before its time. Volunteers were accepted 
wlio had completed their eighteenth, or excep- 
tionally. their sev^enteenth year. 

Tiie annual contingent was divided into three 
categories. The first category consisted of the 
number of men required ea^cl^ ^ e^i 
peace establishment of the Army. The second 
category consisted of those over and above 
this number who could claim no exemption 
from service. The third category consisted of 
those who were exempt by law from military 
service, such as only sons of widows. V arious 
family reasons still allowed exemption, but the 
law had been narrowed of late years, and if 
the levy of 1911 were compared with that of 
1900, it would be seen that the third category of 
the later year numbered only a little ov'er 
20 per cent, of that in the earlier levy. 

The terms of service in the three categories 
were as follows : 

First Category. — Two years with the colours ; six with 
th« reserve ; four in the Mobile Militia ; seven in 
the Territorial Militia. 


Second Category.— A period of training not to exceed 
six months with the colours; seven and a half 
years or more with the reserve ; the rest a.s above. 

Third Category. — Nineteen years in the Territorial 
Militiii. 'J'hird category men as a rule receive no 
training, but are inscribed as belonging to the 
Territorial Militia, and are liable to service if 

required. 

Men with a certain educational qualification 
were permitted to serve in the first category as 
“ one-year volunteers, ” on payment of £64 
in the cavalry and £48 in the other arms. 

The 1911 census gave the population of Italy 
as 34,686,683 persons, and the levy lists for the 
year gavo a total class ” of 487,570. Of these 
only 433,670 came up for medical inspection. 
A niunber were struck out for various reasons, 
and the others failed to present themselves, 
most of them, probably, having emigrated. 
Those who were examined were assigned as 
follows : 


Put back to the next levy ... 
Unfit for service {rif&rmati) ... 
First category 

Second category 

Third category 

... 118 , 07 a 

98,138 
... 158,927 

35,102 
2.3.430 


433,670 


The actual number of men joining the coloiu^ 
was considerably less than that assigned. A 
good number failed to present themselves, 
others were already in the Array or the C ustoms 
Guards, others obtained leave to put off their 
service. In all 122,852 men were actually 
posted to one or another branch of the 
Service. 

Officers of the first line were recruited from 
the Military School at Modena (for infantry and 
cavalry), the Military Academy at Turin (for 
artillery and engineers), and from complement 
officers {ufficiali di compleme>Uo). Twenty-fiv-e 
per cent, of the commissions vacant each year 
were reserved for imder- officers (sergeants and 
upwards) who had had at least four years’ 
service, and had completed a prescribed comse 
at the Military Scliool. 

Complement (or reserve) officers were 
recruited from under-officers, qualified one -year 
vohmteers. and officers of the active army 
who had retired before the age of 40. Classes 
of instruction were formed for under- officers 
and one -year volunteers who wished to qualify 
for commissions. 

Auxiliary officers were those who were unfit 
for active service, but were considered able to 
undertake certain special duties. 

The permanent army of Italy was organized 
in 12 army corps, 25 div^isions and 3 cavalry 
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TYPE UP ITALIAN ALPINE REGIMEN 1 WITH EULl- SERVICE 


KIT. 


divisionn, with a peace Htrength of some 14,000 
ofHcers and *250,000 men. The details were as 

follows : 

1^ legions of f’tirnljinieri or Militftry I*olice ; 

2 rouifneiit^ of (;renadier9 (24 rompaiiies and 2 depot?) ; 
94 regliiieiit-i of the line (1,225 companies, 94 depdts. 

and 85 “ nuclei ” of Mobile Militia) ; 

12 regituents Bi*r>aglieri (153 companies and 12 dep6ts*1 ; 
8 regiments Alpini (7H companiea, '8 depots, and 2o 
*• nuclei ” of Mobile Militia) ; 

88 recruiting districts (t> of tliein double) ; 

‘>9 regiments of cavalry ( 150 squadrons and 29 depots) ; 
30 regiments of field artillery (289 batteries, 30 com- 
panies of train and 30 depots) * 

2 regiments of heavy field artillery (20 batteric's, 2 

depots) : 

1 regiment of horse artillery (8 batteries. 4 train com- 

panies and 1 depdt ) ; 

3 regiments of mountain artillt-ry (39 batteries and 3 

depots) ; - 1 w 

10 regiments of fortress artillery (UO corapames and 10 

depots) ; - i - \ 

6 regiments of engineers (75 companies and 6 depots) ; 

10 companies of train troops ; 

2 aviation ‘ commands” (I airship battalion, I aero 

plane battalion, an unknown number of air squad- 
roiLS, and an aviation school) ; 

12 companies medical corps ; 

12 companies commi-s.sariat ; 

Various special services. 


The anny corpH and divlsionis had tneir 
eadqnarters as follows : 

it Army Coip^, Turin.— l?t Div., l urin ; 2nd, Novara, 
jtl Army Corp-*, Atessandiia. — Inl iJiv., Alessandria , 

4th, Coni. 

■fl Army Corps, Milan.— 5th Div.. Milan ; 0th, Breseir. 

;h Army Corp-, Genoa.- 7th D.v. 1 iaceri^a ; Hth. Genoa. 
:h Army Corps, Verona.— 9tli Div., V.-tuna ; 10th. 

Padua. 

th Army Corp-. Bologna.— Utb Div., Bologna; 12th. 
Kavenna. 

th Army Corps, Anfoi.-a. — 13th l>iv., Ancona; 14th, 
Chieti. 

th Army Corps, Florence.— 15ih Div.. Florence ; 16ili, 

Leghorn. . . ta.i 

th Army Corps, Home. — 17th Uiv,, Rome; 18th, 

Perugia. 

0th Army Corps, Naple-,— 19th Div,, Naples; 20th, 
Salerno. 

1th Army Corps. Bari. — 2Lt Div.. Bari ; 22nd. Cutaii- 

Z fcl TO* 

2th Army Corps, Palermo. — 23rd Div., Palermo ; 24th. 
Messina. 

Tiie 25th Division, stationed at Cagliari, 8ar- 

llnia, formerly attached to the Horne Army Corps, 

lad been attached to the 12th ( Palermo) corps. 

The army corps consisted of ; 
odivUiona of infantry (division =2 brigades of 2 regi- 
ments. 0 battalions); 
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1 regiment of Bersaglieri (3 battnlion!=: and a cyclist bat- 
talion); 

1 regunent of cavalry ; 

1 section of carabinieri ; 

36 field guns (1 regiment of 8 batteries); 

2 to 3 heavy howitzer batteries. 

^vith ammunition column, telegraph and 
engineer parks, ambulance section, supply 
section, supply column, reserve supply park, 
reserve store, section of army cattle park, 
section of field bakery. 

The division consisted of 12 battalions of 


infantry, 24 to 36 field guns, pontoon section, 
engineer company, divisional ammunition 
column, ambulance and supply sections, 
reserv’^e store, section of carabinieri. 

Comparing these figures vdth the totals 
given earlier, it will be seen that there was a 
considerable surplus of first line troops outside 
the corps organization. In 1912, in. order to 
garrison Libya without weakening the per- 
manent army at home, 24 line regiments were 
given a fourth battalion and 3 Bersaglieri 
regiments a fifth. There were in addition the 
Alpine troops and the mountain artillery, 
which were not within the organization of tlie 


12 permanent army corps. 

The Alpini consisted of 8 regiments in first 
line (26 battalions, 78 companies). Each 
Alpine battalion had a “ nucleus ’’ of Mobile 
jMilitia attached to serve as a centre of forma- 
tion on mobilization. There were three 
regiments of mountain artillery,' each containing 
four “ groups ” of three batteries. A thirteenth 
group of mountain artillery was attached to 
the Messina division, in lieu of a similar luiit 
of field artillery. 

Behind the formations of the active army 
and their reserves came the organized INIobile 
Militia, consisting of about 320,000 men. 
These were made up of four classes of 1st and 
2nd category men— from 29 to 32 years of age. 
The Mobile Militia formations were as follows : 

51 regiments of the line, of 3 battalions each, piree of 
these were detailed for service in Sardinia. The 
other 48 were attached to the 48 brigades of the 

first line army. 

20 battalions of Bersaglieri, and 
38 companies of Alpini. 

These wore attached to the Bersaglieri and 
Alpini depots. 

:U snuadroiis of cavalry. These were not properly 
Mobile Militia, but were used to make now forina- 

tions in time of war. 

63 batteries of field artillery. 

15 moimtaiii. batterie.s, 

78 companies of coast and fortress artillery. 

companies of artillery train. 

These wore attached to the artillery regimental 


depots. . e . . I ^ 

54 companies of engineer.^ and 1 coinpanies of tram, who 

were similarly attaclied to their depots. 


Commanding officers and squadron and 
company commanders were supplied from 
regimental officers on the active list. Tlie 
rest came from reserve officers or ofticei> on 
the auxiliary list. 

The Alpini were used to swell the battalions 
or regiments of the first line. The rest ol the 
^Mobile Militia was organized for war in brigades 
or divisions. Certain army corps took in a 
division of ^lobile Militia on inobilizat-ioh. 
The brigades were attached to first ime divisions 
in other cases. 

Behind the Mobile Militia came the Territorial 
Militia, consisting of seven classes each of 



an ITALIAN SOLDIER 

Wearing a respirator as a protection against 

poisonous gas. 

1st and 2nd category men, and all the 19 
classes of the 3rd category. The organization 
for war was as follows : 

324 battalions of infantry of the line. 

26 battalions of Alpini. 

100 companies of fortress artillery. ' 

30 companies of engineers. 

The Territorial Militia was primarily designed 
for garrison duty, guarding railways, bridges, 
etc., but it was liable for any service. It was 
embodied in time of war, and new formations 
were made for training purposes. There was 
a certain proportion of active ollieers, but the 
erreater number were reserve otlicers or new 
appointments. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT. 

An Italian Artillery column takes a brief rest by the roadside 


Vnother inilitarv^ force wafs the Customs 
* ^ 

Chiards. These consisted of some 400 officers 
and 17,000 men. Tliey were entployed with 
effect in the Libyan campaign, and foiu' 
regiments of tliree battalioi\s each had been 
organized for the present war. A large propor- 
tion of them were accustomed to work on the 
mountain frontiers, and they were expected to 


saglieri regiment consisted of four 3-company 
battalions (one cyclist) instead of three 
4-company battalions. 

In war time each infantry regiment had 
103 pioneers. They carried 48 spades, 18 
saws, 12 sets of gimlets, 24 picks, 24 axes, 
36 choppers, 6 metre measures, rope, etc. An 
pntrenching tool was also carried by the 


be very useful. 

The normal war strength of Italian infantry 
units, with the exception of the Bersaglieri and 


Alpini. was as lollows ; 

Oflicer«. 


Company 

Battalion 

Regiment 


N.C.0.’3 & Men. 
250 
1.01‘J 

:knc 


The organization of the -Alpine regiments 
was rather different. Some battalions had 
tlirce companies and some four, while the 
r«*gini»^nts hatl either three or four battalion*. 
On mobilization each battalion was reinforced 
1)V one or more companies of Mobile iMilitia. 
On a war footing the company, the only 
lonstant unit, had 6 officers and 250 men. 
4 h<' battalion staff consisted of 2 officers nnd 
In iji''!!, anti the rogiinental .staff of 3 oflicers 

inrl ! L’ m< n. 

I'!.. 1 >. numbers were practically the 

ram*' ii-~ ‘^1 a iuie regiment, but- a Ber- 


soldiers. 

The Italian cavalry regiment used to have 
six squadrons, but when the nmnber of regi- 
ments was increased the strength was reduced 
to five squadions. In 1912 a sixth squadron 
was added to ^i^'^e regiments in order to pro\ ic.e 

for the Libyan garrison. 

The war strength of a squadron was 5 officer a 
and 137 men. In each regiment tliere were 
55 pioneers, who carried saws, axes, choppers, 
pickaxes, spades, metre measures, etc., while 
the regimental transport carried exj)losives 
and special instruments for the destruction 
of railways, etc. 

q’he service weapon of the Italian infantry 
was a magazine rifle on the ^Miinnlicher system 
(Mannlicher-Carcano), lenown as the 1891 
pattern. It is of very small calibre — *253 in. ; 
the magazine holds six rounds and is loaded 
with a clip. The length without bayonet is 
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4 ft. 25 in., with bayonet 5 ft. 2.J in. It weighs 
without bayonet 8 lbs. (5 ozs. Tlie muzzle 
veloeity is 2,200 f.s., and it is sighted up to 
2.200 v^nrds. The cavalry carbine, which is 
also used by cyclists, is similar in. construction, 
taking the same cartridge, but it is just under 
3 ft. in length without bayonet and w’eighs 
a little under 7 lbs. The length with bayonet 


ment unfinished (thcj'r \\i’rc (^nly about 100 
batteries armed with the quick-firer), and a 


new* re-armament begun. The To mm. Deport 


gun, 1911 pattern, had been adopted, 
impossible to say how’ many batteries 
gun had been completed, but it was 


It is 
of this 
a very 

m. ' 


large number, and the artillery had l)een 
accustoming themselves to its use for maii\ 


fixed is 4 ft. 2 in. It is sighted to 1,640 
xards. 

Active ariiiv and ^Mobile ^lilitia were both 


months. 

The same may be saitl of heavy artillei\, 
which the cxi:>prience of the war had sixwvn tu 




THE ITALIAN ARTILLERY. 


armed with the 1891 pattern rifle, but the 
Territorial Militia, for the most part at least, 
had the old \\ tterli- Vital 1 pattern. 1870-1887, 
which carries four rounds in a fixed magazine. 
This rifle has a calibre of ’407 in., and is sighted 
to 2,000 yards. It w’eighs 91 lbs. The swortl- 
ha\'onet is ov’er 2 ft. in length. 

w • 

It is difficult at present to write with am' 
sort of accuracy about the Italian artillery. 
The outbreak of the Oreat War found a process 
of re-armament going on, but tliis process 
had come on the top of a previous process 
that had never beeii completed. Thirteen or 
ft>iu'teen years earlier it was decided to replace 
the old 7 cm. tield-gim by an improved Krupp 
Q.F. 7“) mm. cun. but 1914 stnv this re-arma- 







conatnJinder ^Ivin^ 


orders to his men by hand-signals. 


Inset : a heavy gun. 
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the times history of the war. 


bo so i.nportnnt. When the war broke ov>t 
Italv Imd no adequate siege tram (paico 
d a..c.l!o). Her heaviest mobile weapom were 
210 ,nm. ho«-itzers (S-2 in.), and Ut) unn. guns. 

Alt .bat can be said here is that the defic.e.Kaes 
were fullv repaired, and that Italy was not 
Ukely to suffer from lack of ntedmm or large 

oalil>re sriuis. . 

A word should be said about the mountain 

artillerv. of which there were 39 batteries. 

The min was an efficient weapon, but the men 

and the mules were remarkable. An Italian 

mountain battery could go an>-ivhere. 

All information regarding the latest tjpes o 
aeroplane and dirigible being used or con- 
structed for military purposes had been 
suppressed by the authorities. Airships (type 
P oas capacity 4.500 m.c.. speed 50 km. an 
hotu) had been used by the Italian Army for 
a mmiber of years. This type did good service 
in Tripoli. -A larger model of sumlar design 
(tyme M. gas capacity 12.000 m.c.. motors 
400 h.p.. speed over ,0 km. an hour) had 
emploved with success in time of peace. le 
aeroplane service had already been well tested. 
Italy was the first country to u-se aeroplanes 
in war. and the experience gained in Tripoli 
oave a great impulse to military aviation. 
Unfortunately, lack of money prevented many 
of the developments that were studied and 
put fonvard by experts, but the winter of 1914 
saw a great increase in the Italian Flying Corps. 
And Italians are notably quick and skilful at 

flyine- 

The uniform of the whole army was of a 
serviceable grey colour. The headgear formed 
the readiest means of distinction. Infantry 
of the line, artillery and engineers wore a soft 
kepi. The shiny black hat of the Bersaglieri, 
with its drooping cocks' feathers, is well known, 
but in war time the hat is covered with grey 
cloth. The Alpini wore a grey felt hat with a 
high crown, a small brim turned up at the back 
and doivn at the front, and a black eagle s 
feather at the side. The Customs Guards wore 
a similar liat. Of the cavalry, the first foiu 
regimenU wore a helmet, the others a busby. 
In war time both helmet and busby were 

covered with grey cloth. 

Not very much was knovm in England of the 

Italian Army. The picturesque figure of the 

Bersaclieri was familiar, and the ilhatrated 


papers soon made knoNvn the appearance of 
the Alpini. Italian cavalry officers had done 
great things at Olympia, and some peop e 
knew that the Italian cavalryman is very goo 
across coimtry. But the Army as a who e 
had been handicapped in people's estimation 
by the fatal memory of Adowa, where e 
Italian forces met with real disaster, and by 
the slowness of the Tripoli campaign, where 
the soldiers, for political reasons, were no 
allowed to do what they were able and anxiou.s 

to do. , , » 

The Bersaglieri were known for their coc cs 

feathers. Their wonderful inarching capacity 
was less familiar even to military men. ley 
were all picked men, of splendid physique, 
though not big. Their ordinary marching rate 
is four miles an hour, with a pace of 34 m. 
They double at a rate which works out at about 
nine minutes to the mile, and they practise 
the double relentlessly. On manoeuvres tiey 
sometimes cover 40 miles in a day. and m 
Tripohtania the 1 1th Bersaglieri accomplished 
two wonderful desert marches of 50 miles in 
20 hours and 33 miles in 19 hours. The 
march was made necessary owing to a we 
being foimd dry. The second was carried out, for 
the greater part of the distance, in a sandstorm. 

The Alpini are perhap.s the hnest moun- 
tain troops in the world. Their physique 
is magnificent, and their skill and endurance 

in mountainous country marvellous. 

These were picked troops, and in the end one 
must always come back to the infantry of the 
line. First it should be said that the physique 
of the Italian nation had improved out of all 
knowledge in the last twenty years. Perhaps 
military training had had a good deal to o 
with bringing about the change, though it was 
not the only factor. Increased national pros- 
perity had meant more and better food and 
improved conditions all roimd. The material 
was far better than it used to be. As a result 
the Italian Army showed a very high level of 
physique. The Italian soldier is not big, but 
lie is tough and soimd and a hard worker. 
He is not smart, sometimes he seems even 
slack. But he is keen and cheerful and obetlient 
to command. The officers do not seem to 
insist upon a rigid discipline, but they get 
out of their men what they want, and the 
relations between officers and men are excellent. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 

HILL 6o AND SECOND BATTLE 

OF YPRES. 


The Luia, after Neuve Chapelle— German and British Objectives— The War in the Air 
Sr™ prepare to use Asphvxiatino Gas-British Attack on 

OP THE Assault— The Great Gas Attack on April 22— German Ethic Second 

Achieved— The Gallant Canadians— Ypres Abandoned by Civilians-End of the S 
Lttle of Ypres-The new British Line-Toss of Hill 6(^German Failure to take Ypres. 


FTER the offensive of the British at 
Jseuve Chapelle and the counter- 
offensive of the Germans at St. Eloi 
a time of comparative inaction 
ensued. But it was only a preliminary period 
of preparation for a renewal of the gigantic 
struggle for supremacy between La Bassee and 
the sea which had commenced in the second 
half of October and the first half of November 
1914, and which has already been described. 
As before, the aim of the German commanders 
was, operating north of the Lys, to cross 
the Comines-Ypres, Yperlee and Yser Canals, 
take Ypres, seize the whole of the ridge of the 
Mont-des.Cats, south of that battered city, 
and, advancing across the plains to the west, 
capture Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne. 

While the Germans were bent on a rapid 
offensive north of the Lys, the Allies, who 
since the first Battle of Ypres had been heavily 
reinforced both in men and material, proposed 
on their part to advance south of the Lys on 
Lille from two sides. Sir John French was to 
storm the Aubers ridge and turn from the 
north the German salient at La Bass6e, while 
the French between the western environs of 
this village and the town of Arras were to 
endeavour to recover the region of Lens and 
to threaten La Bassee from the west and south. 
So long as the salient formed by the latter was 
occupied by the Germans, they could strike 

Vol. V. — Part 54. 


at the point where the British Army joined the 
main French Army, and if from La Bassee 
they broke through to Boulogne, they would 
cut off the whole of the British forces, and the 
French and Belgian Armies between Ypres and 
the sea about Nieuport. On the other hand, 
the isolation of La Bassee and the capture of 
the Aubers ridge would render the German hold 
on Lille precarious, and, if the Kaiser lost 
Lille, the Allies might bogin the task of driving 

the Germans out of Belgium. 

In this chapter will be described the opera- 
tions north of the Lys to the sea between 
March 16 and May 17. By the latter date the 
repeated attacks made by the Germans had 
reduced them to temporary impotence, and 
the second battle of Ypres may be said 
to have ended. The Germans at a frightful 
cost had gained some ground, but they had 
failed to achieve their object, Ypres still 
remained in the possession of the Allies and, to 
all intents and purposes, the Germans were as 
far from Calais, Dunkirk and Boulogne as they 
were on the days of Neuve Chapelle and St. Eloi. 

It was on March 14 that the British retook 
St. Eloi and parried the German blow at Ypres 
from the south. The remainder of the month 
and the first half of April were spent by the 
opposing armies in comparative inactivity. 
The aircraft on both sides executed raids and 
reconnaissances. On March 18 a Zeppelin 
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A RIFLE WITH PERISCOPE ATTACHED, 


So that it can be aimed without exposing the firer. 


flew over Calais and dropped twenty bombs on 
the town, lulling sev^en workmen at the railway 
sUition. The day after a German aeroplane 
crossed the Straits of Dover. On March 21 the 
same or another Zeppelin paid a second visit 
to Calais, but this time was driven off. The 
important railway junction of 8t. Omer, and 
also Estaircs, one of the points of crossine on 
the Lj's, were bombed from Taubes on the 
23rd. Estaires was again attackerl by the 
same means on the 27th, three children being 
killed. On the same day some damage was 
done by German aviators to Dunkirk, Calais 
and Sailly. On March 2S Calais was once 
more visited by a 'rautie, and Estaires and 
Hazebrouck had bom Its dropped on them. 
On the last day of tlie montli a Zeppelin 
a[>iK*ared over R iilleul, and a German aviator 
was brought down at Poperinghe. 

The honours of th»* fis^hting in the air, how- 


ever, ; 

'itil! f»*ll 

to the Allies. On 

Tuesdav, 

Mark'll 

10, ail 

a rial s(|uatlrr»n flow 

along tli 0 

<iik 1 atta 

<k(d military j>osts 

at Ostend 

and Ivi 

Mi*'k«‘, at 

whi^*li laii<T j>Iace German coast 


Ini'l bocii pioviou<ly located. The 
appro t h of ilio -<|Uiulroii wu' perceived by the 


Germans from an observation balloon at Zee- 
brugge, and a flock of Taubes rose to meet it. 
Thev were outmanceuvred and forced to escape 
inland. A big yellow observation balloon, it 
may be mentioned, hung over Lille to give 
warning of the approach of British airmen. 

On ISlarch 24 five British aviators attacked 
tlie German submarine base at Hoboken, south- 
west of Antwerp, destroyed one and damaged 
two other submarines and, with the loss of an 
aeroplane, \\hich had to de^scend on Dutch 
territory, retiuned safe and soimd. Belgian, 
British and French aviators flew constantly 
above Ostend, Zeebrugge, Roulers and Aubers 
and other places where German troops and 
munitions were congregated, and caused great 
damage. On March 27 Belgian aviators 
bombed the a\aation field of GhLstelles, and 
a Zeppelin hangar at Berchern-Sainte-Agathi*, 
near Brussels, was destroyed the next day. 
I.'en British and some French avuators on the 
30th swept along tlie coast from Nieuport to 
Zeebrugge, dropping bombs on magastines and 
submarine depots. On. the .31st the German 
captive balloon at Zeebrugge was destroyed 
and the two observers in it killed, while Belgian 
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aviators bombed the aviation field of Hand- 
zaeme and the railway junction of Cortemarck, 
o jd the celebrated Garros fought a successful 
aerial duel south of Dixniude. 

The 1st of April was signalized by a joke 
played by an Allied aviator on the Germans. 
He flew over the Lille aerodrome and dropped 
a football. The Germans imagined it to be a 
bomb and scuttled to cover. The ball, striking 
the ground, boimced to a great height. Still 
the Germans remained hidden. Perhaps they 
thought that this projectile was fitted with a 
“ delayed action ” fuse. Only when the ball 
had rested for some time on the ground did 
they emerge from their holes, to read the inscrip- 
tion on it — “ April Fool — Gott strafe England.''' 

The mental attitude of the officers and men 
at this moment is well reflected in the following 
extract from the letter of an officer in the 
Royal Artillery : 

A. spring in Flanders really deserves a lottei all to 
itself, especially after one has spent a winter in the 


trenches. Not that it is not bitterly cold at times 
still, for it freezes most nights ; but there is that inde- 
finable feeling of spring in the air that inaUes the blood 
course through the veins and makes one glad to be 
alive— so different from the gloom that would settle 
over us at times after weeks of bad weather and those 
deep trenches. We stand to arms in the grey hours 
of the morning and watch the sun rising blood red over 
the German trenches, while we stamp our feet on the 
frozen ground to try to get warm after being up working 
half the night and spending the other half in a chilly 
dug-out, wondering whether our feet were made of us 
or of lead. Gradually the sun rises higher in the sky and 
slowly warms us. Overhead the sky turns from indigo 
through grev to a perfect blue, till one can realize where 
the old Flemish potters drew their inspiration for their 
marvellous delft. 

Up above one can hear a lark carolling, and every- 
thing else is still, for the sniper has now retired behind 
his Tines. The night long, firing has died down and 
the desultory artillery bombardment of the day has 
not yet begun. Suddenly the stillness is broken by a 
droning sound, and after craning our heads m all direc- 
tions we see an aeroplane hovering like a hawk and 
glistening silver os the sun strikes it. It passes on over 
the German lines, aiid as we watch two little fleecy 
clouds bui-st into whiteneas near it and a moment Inter 
we hear a whirr and a bang. The German aeroplane 
gun, familiarly known as “ Archibald,” is m actmn. 
The aeroplane swerves to alter the range and elevation, 
and then sails serenely on. Reports follow each other 



His rifle has a telescopic sight, tvhich enables him to 


shoot more accurately. 
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A BRAVE BRITISH AVIATOR. 

Although severely wounded, he brought back his machine. 

aeroplane and almost con. in.ml rifle Hre. The ( .tK 

passes down the lino and direi’.s t ns parape 

Lghtened or that breastwork to be s.rcngthcn.^^ 

i’erhaps the Brigwlier or some Stafl officer ^ 

to have a look round, or maybe a gunner strolls alof.g 
to galhor the latest news. By noon the keen win. 
died down and we discard onr coals and fair y l ete 
the sun. But siul to say. it nearly always clouds over 
in the afternoon. ...id the wind blows keener than ev-ei. 
sometimes ever, ending in a flurry of snow. But as the 
sun goes down the sky alway.s clears again on.l one geU 
ft briiliimi fro>^ty moon. 

We cHtne out to rest yostenJay. and I too a 
round, glad to assume once more the ererd po ...n 
not oral to the genus horn;. There is iro doubt 1 hot be.gb 
is a rlecided disadvantage wlien tiro trcncl.cs 
by G.irkluus : The fruit trees are bursting into blosro.n. 
and the gardens of tiro ruined coitagos are becoming 
little palcl.e,s of colour with .laffod.ls and primulas 
and pincushions growing up thi-oiigh tlic ri.bb e. 
strong and briglit they grow, and I coulrl not but thmk 

of Omar : 


in quick 8uccesi?ion, till the whole sky is hocked with » 
double line of white shrapnel bimsts slowly ihssipating. 

A regular fusillade of rifle fire breaks out and a stammer- 
inc machine gun joins in, but the aeroplane disappears 
in the distance apparently unhurt, while we wonder 
va?ruely whether it is engaged on a strategical recon- 
nais.-^ance or on a bomb-dropping expcflition against 

some railway centre. 

The .sun grow.s warmer and tho ground grows so ei 
under foot till it resembles a nowly-laid asphalt pave- 
ment. The men have all got their braziei^ alight now. 
and are busy cooking breakfast, and a discreet glance 
through a periscope shows that the Germans, ® 

hundred yards away, are likewise engaged, for a blue 
wreath of wood smoke arises from the line of Irene les 
too against the dark line of trees. One feels that the 
wood should be bursting into green by now, but these 
trees will never show leaf again, for they have been 
harried by shot and scarred by shell until the sap am 
the promise of tho new year has died in them. 

If only tho croakers at home could pass down our 
front line trenches on such a bright spring morning 
and see the spirits of the men ! Their language may 
be at times far from choice, but their fund of humour 
seems limitless, if occasionally bloodthirsty. 
dug-out seems to have its name and notice. All 
passer.s-bv please look into ye old funk-hole and see the 
hhoys cleaning German bloodstains off their bayonets. 
Hy order Von Kluk ” ; “ B Subsection (the Sunshine 

Troop) ” : “ Potsdam Lodge,” and fifty other cheery 

placards. Even a dangerous corner must be labelled 
with due solemnity : ” Please carry your head under 

your arm when pOsSsing here.” Every kind of gun oppo- 
site has its own particular name — ” Jack Johnsons, 
“Black Jlarias.” and “Coal-boxes” are coramon- 
olaces since our days on the Aisne, but lately 1 ip. 

» Squeak,” and “ Fi/.zhang ” have earned notoriety. 
They are so called becau.se shell and sound arrive almost 
simultaneouslv. and most unpleasant customers they 
are. Anyhow, they start the ball rolling quite early 
in the morning, and our artillery reply. This is no 
homhardiuent or battle, but each side wants to show 
the other that they are still aliv'e and provided with 

ammunition. 

Suddenly there is a long-drawn singing shriek for 
.QO only caA I describe it -and a “ Jack Johnson ” passes 
overheutl, to fall half a mile behind with a ” kiirump 
that shakes the earth. So the day wears on, with shell 
passing overliead one way or the other, an occasional 


I sometime think that never grows so red 
The Roso as where some buried Ca;aar hied. 

As I walked homo again I saw a long line of poplars 
‘silhouetted against the sunset sky of blue green and 
orange pink, with a pointed square church tower stam! mg 
grim and squat. It might have been a ftobbeina 

straight from its frame. 

I am afraid that tho local children are becoming 
confirmed cadgers through the kindness of l.A. 1 
passed two rosy-cheekocl. plump urchins staridiug at 
the roatLide holding out their hond.s and saying with 
a cherubic grin, - Vairy hungree.” They also show 
considerable aptitude for pitch and toss, calling Heads 
and “Tails” in English, while they are perfect en- 
thusiasts at football, waiting jiatiently round a group 
of men at “punt about” in the hopes of a kick at the 
ball. Every urchin seems to wear khaki puttees. 
Balaclava helmet and a woollen mufller. It has become 
a regular uniform with them. They all or nearly all 
gravely .salute all officers, and beam with delight when 
it is returned, which I always make a point of doing. 
They usually accompany the salute with " Good night 
— at. 8 a. in. for preference. 

If the German anti-aircraft gnns were of little 
use, the Allied ‘‘Archibalds” were not much 
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more effective, though they often, indeed, 
forced hostile aeroplanes to keep at a height 
which rendered it difficult for the observers in 
them to see clearly objects beneath them.* 
Occasionally, however,, as on April 8, when a 
Taube was brought down at Pervyse and 
another one damaged near Ypres, an anti- 
aircraft gun brought down its* quarry, but on 

♦ Archibald wag tho name given by oiir soldiers to the 
anti-aircraft guns ii^-ed both by tho Gern>an3 and the 
Allies. 


April 12 a German airship visited the Allied 
lines, inflicted some loss, and escaped without 
being hit. The next day German aeroplanes 
were active, especially east of Ypres, Flares 
and smoke-balls were thrown from them over 
the trenches. The result was that the British 
were subjected to a heav’’y bombardment by 
guns and rifles firing gi*enades. 

The command of the air on the whole 
unmistakably belonged to the Allies ; their 
command of the sea was never a matter of 



an ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN. 
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doubt. As they had done for some time 
past, the British and French men-of-war 
continued to guard the extreme left of the 
Allied line and to rake German troops ad- 
vancing from Ostend on Nieuport. On March 
17 they bombarded the enemy’s position 
at Westende. east of Nieuport. Against that 
town, which, it w ill be remembered, contained 
the locks and sluices regulating the inundation 
of the Yser region, the Germans had brought 
up one of their monster howitzers. Short of 
laying their hands on the inundation machinery 
the best thing would be to destroy it. 

INIeanwhile the Belgians, with their left w’'ing 
protected by the Allied Fleet and by the French 
troops in and around Nieuport, who on March 1 1 
had captured a small fort east of Lombartzyde, 
took the offensive. Fighting took place at 
Schoorbaldce, to the north of the loop of the 
yser,;the French artillery shelling the German 
trenches on the eastern edge of the inundated 
district. On Wednesday, March 17, a convoy 
between Dixmude and Eessen was maltreated 
by the French gunners, who had previously 
destroyed the 'enemy’s front in the Dixmude 
graveyard. By the 23rd a Belgian division 
was on the east bank of the Yser. From the 
sea to Dixmude the Allies were advancing. 

It \vas south of Dixmude that the Germans 
next made a forward movement. In the first 
days of April they heavily bombarded the 
villages (fi.g., Oostvleteren) and farms west of 
the Yser and Yperlee Canals, and captvired the 
farm of Driegrachten. South of it a detach- 
ment with three machine guns crossed the 
canal. The idea was to push forward along 
the edge of the inundations to Furnes. The 
French artillery, however, destroyed the farm, 
and on April 6 the Belgians drove the enemy 
back on Mercken. During the same period — 
March 15 to April 17 — Ypres continued to be 
bombarded. The Cloth Hall and most of 
the public buildings were by now completely 
ruined, and a medical student writing about 
this 'time notes that “the cathedral clock was 
lying in the middle of the market square.” 

On .the purely British front serious fighting 
had not recommenced. The British were 
amply provided w’ith-slirapnel, and in face of 
the Britisli and French artillery, machine guns 
and rifles the Germans could not hope success- 
fully to take the offensive until they had com- 
pleted their preparations for dislodging the 
enemy by the use of new destructive agencies. 
On the other hand, Sir John French required 


still larger munition supplies than he had 
hitherto had to allow his troops to undertake 

any prolonged forward movement. 

The remainder of the month of March and 
the first half of April were imclistinguished by 
events of any great note. On April 1 British 
guns shelled with effect a German headquarters. 
The next day trench mortars did some execu- 
tion near the Wood of Ploegsteert. On the 
3rd a hundred yards of trench facing Cuinchy, 
a village a little south of Givenchy, was blown 
up by a mine, pieces of timber and steel loophole 
plates being hurled up by the force of the 
explosion, and in reply the Germans heavily 
bombarded the British lines at this point. By 
then rumours of a German advance, to be pre- 
ceded by clouds of asphyxiating gas, were 
current. Close to Neuve Chapel le the Germans 
had posted the following notice : 

“ Hindenburg is coming ! 

Welcome to our Brother and 500,000 men. 

Welcome, Brother ! ” 

Prisoners reported that poisonous gas was to 
be employed against us, and that the gas, which 
was contained under pre.ssure in steel cylinders, 
was of a heavy nature and would spread along 
the ground without being quickly dissipated. 
So far as the barbarity of the idea was concerned 
there was nothing imj^robable in the story. In 
Alsace on March 26 the Germans had again 
resorted to the .use of bui-ning liquids, and in 
the Argonne they had pumped blazing oil or 
pitch on the French. 

In the next few days the British and Ger- 
man guns were active. Fleurbaix (three 
miles south-west of Arinentieres) was shelled 
by the enemy on the 5th. The same day the 
British artillery put out of action a new trench 
mortar which had been located to the south ot 
this point. North and south of the Lys the 
German artillery showed some activity on the 
6th, while the British guns effectually bom- 
barded the railway triangle near Cuinchy. 
A mine was fired at Le Touquet, on the north 
bank of the Lys, and several Germans were killed 
and wounded. About the same time (April 9) 
near Cuinchy a Gorman ammunition store was 
exploded, and our mortars opposite Givenchy 
drove the enemy from their front trenches. 

On April 14 there appeared in a German 
ronimunigue the significant falsehood that 
“ yesterday week north-west of \^erdun the 
French employed mines emitting yellow as- 
phyxiating gases.” 
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THE EiSHOP OF LONDON AT THE FRONT. 


Addressing the men. 


tliG lull ill t'lic figliting tli6 Bisliop of 
London visited the British lines. His iinpres- 
gjQfjg were recorded in the following coniinunicn* 

tion to jfViC Tiftics : 

I have held fifty or sixty short services all along the 
iront of the battle-lino^ and at all the bases, and have 
vidted, ward by ward, twenty-two of the hospitaU in 
France, and have therefore had a unique opportunity oi 
seeing that side of the British soldier’s character which 
■is often left out in people’s estimate of him. We hear 
a great deal of his wit and humour, his grit, and hx^ 
splendid courage and endurance ; but little is said of 
that simple faith which he has imbibed in some quiet 
home or learnt in his Sunday school, and which, to a 
large extent, is the spring and source of his other quali- 
ties. As one of the leading Generals said to me, Peopl^^ 
often icrnore the sentimental side of the British soldier s 

.character.” 


It is to this spiritual side, of course, to which T went out 
principally to appeal ; and I chose Holy Week and 
Faster as the most appropriate time at which to do so. 
W'^hat has encouraged me so much has been the over- 
whelming response of the whole Army. A few of the 
services were of the nature of Church parades, but the 
great majority were purely voluntary. On no occasion 
did wo have less than 1,000 men and often 4,000 ; 
about half the services were in the open air, others in 
cinema theatres, large baths, and (at the bases), tlxe 
huge warehouses where goods are .stacked for the front. 

I'he most toucliing service to myself was early on 
Easter Day, when, after giving the Holy Communion 
to 200 ofBcers and men xvithin a mile of the German 
lines in a schoolroom, the roof of which had been taken 
of? by a .shell, I was told at the end that 150 more men 
and officers were outside from other regiments asking 
for their Easter Communion ; and, of course, I lield at 
once another service for them. Before each service 1 gave 
a mes.'sage from all at home, saying that they must 
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xHp rati.way cutting near hill 60 . 


imagine that their wives and mothers and children, or 
sweethearts, had sent them all their love through me, 
and that the whole nation was thinlcing and praying for 
them day and night. When the service began the 
religious note was struck at once, and the point 1 want 
to emphasize is the immediate response to the deeper 
spiritual note. Few things will live in my memory so 
vividly as the sight, from the w'agon or extemporized 
olatform which was always arranged for me, of these 
thousands of upturned faces singing “ When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross.” with a depth and earnestness about 
which there could be no mistake. At the services just 
before and on Good Friday I took the Words from the 
Cross ; and as the Generals and officers who attended 
in large numbers wdth the men often remarked, ” the 

nien seemed to drink in every word.” 

The guns booming hard by, and the British aeroplanes 

circling like guardian angels over the service to guard 
the attractive target of 4,000 men and officers with a 
Bi«hop in the middle, made the scene very impressive. 
Time being always strictly limitetl, we had sometimes 
three, but more often two, hymns, some prayers trans- 
lated’from the Bussian Liturgy of a simple character, of 
wffil I had taken out 2.000 copies, and which were 
greatly appreciated, and an address of about a quarter 
of an hour, the whole lasting half an hour. 

At the end of each service iny chaplains, among whom 
1 must specially mention Mr. Alacpherson, senior chap- 
lain of the Church of England chaplains, who gave up 
a whole fortnight to arrange my tour, gave out what the 
.soldiers called “The Bishop’s Souvenir.” souvenir 
being one of the French words which the British soldier 
has enthusiastically adopted. Everything is a ” sou- 
venir,” from a German helmet to a button off a Bishop s 
cassock. These particular souvenirs were pictures of our 
Lord on the Cross and of His Resurrection on Easter 
Dav, with some meditations and prayers I had written 
myself. T had only room to take 10,000, and these mad© 
two enormous packages, and they were almost fought for, 
as they bciran to run short towards the end. 

Every one spoke of the splendid work of the chafilains 
of all denominations. I «hall take another opportunity 


of saving what I saw of them ; but tho point which 
bears upon the subject in hand is that officers and 
men seem to look upon them ” as guides, philosophers, 

and friends.” 

The truth of the matter is that the realities of war 
have melted away the surface shyness of men about 
religion ; they feel they are “ up against ” questions ot 
life and death ; and I have heard of more than one censor 
who has for the first time realized the part religion bears 
in a soldier’s life, while censoring the innumerable letters 
home in which the writers ask for the prayers of their 

relations or express their trust in God. , . , 

The visit of a Bishop was more than justified by the 
one fact alone that, although such short notice had been 
given of my visit, 200 were waiting to be confirmed, 
some with the mud of the trenches still wet on their 

pvitftios* ^ 11 1 

It was, how^ever, perhaps most of all in the hospita s 

that the religious character of the British soldier came 

out. The lines and lines of wounded men and boys in 

those twenty- two hospitals, admirably looked after by a 

devoted band of doctors and nurses, form the most 

pathetic note of war, while the patience and courage 

wuth which those terrible wounds are borne is ita highest 

inspiration. I only hoped that instead of the brief 

w'ord which was all that was possible to each I had had 

time for the long and confidential talk for wdiich I could 

see by their faces they would have been ready . 

Sometimes it was possible to do more. One young 
man, little more than a boy, just carried in from the 
trenches, shot through the shoulder, at a clearing hospital 
at the Front, held out hLs arms towards me with a radiant 
smile. I thought for the moment he was in delirium, 
but he was an East-end lad. a communicant at an East- 
end church, who saw the Bishop ho knew so w'ell passing 
his bed. I need not say that 1 tried my best to help him 
in that hour of pain and trial. T5ut the incident was in 
itself a parable ; in his hour of need the soldier tum.s 
instinctively to the religion of his childhood ; and in the 
men and boys who are fighting our country’s battles 
we have more than brave heroe.s — we have potential 

saints. 
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HILL 60. 


On April 17 Sir John French, as if anticipat- 
ing the coming German attack, resumed the 
offensive. Between the villages of Zwartelen 
and Klein Zillebeke the Comines-Ypres railway, 
skirting on the east the Comines-Ypres Canal, 
cut throiigh the Klein Zillebeke ridge, the 
highest point of wliich was the so-called 
Hill 60, distant three miles from Ypres. 
Hill is, perhaps, rather an exaggerated term 
for what was really only a slight eminence 
about 60 feet above the surrounding country, 
forming a small open space of ploughed land 
siu-roimded on all sides by woods, but the 
heroic deeds which took place on it justify the 
retention of the name, and as Hill 60 it will be 
known in futine. The Germans held the upper 
slopes and the summit, and theii' observers 
could watch what was going on in the lower 
ground, where were the British trenches, and 
also the country to the south-east of \pies, 
and could signal to their heavy guns at the hill 
of Zandpoudre, farther east on the Memn-\ pres 
road, where to direct their hre. The German 
trenches were only some 50 yards away from 
the British. The hill of Zandpoudre was one 
of the keys in the German line east of Ypres 
and, if Hill 60 could be taken, it might be 
possible to dislodge the enemy from it. 

Accordingly, Major-General Bulfin and, after 


he and his troops were replaced, Sir Charles 
Ferguson directed that Hill 60 should be 
mined preparatory to an assault, which vas 
to be made on April 17, and five galleries had 
been diiven into and under the liillock. 
Neither the operations of our engineei*s nor the 
concentration of troops for the attack were 
perceived by the enemy. As at Neuve Chapelle, 
it was thanks to the Allied airmen— among 
others Garros, who unfortunately after bringing 
down a Taube was, the day after, forced tlirough 
a defect in his plane to descend near Courtrai 
and was captured^ — that nothing unusual at 
this spot had been observed from the German 
lines. To the 13th Brigade was allotted the 
task of carrying the position after the mines', 
had blown the defences to pieces. This brigade 
comprised the 2 King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, the 2 Duke of Wellington’s (West 
Hiding Regiment), the 1 ' Queen’s Own Royal 
West Kent Regiment, 2' King’s Own 
(Yorkshire Light Infantry). Of these, the first 
and third named were to lead the assault, and 
to Major Joslin of the West Kents was given 
the command of these two battalioivs, and they 
waited in the trenches till the mines went oft*. 
At 7 p.m. the mines were fired simultaneously. 
Then the 250 yards of German trenches seemed 
to b® struck by an earthquake. Parapets dis- 
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A BELGIAN BRIDGE OVER THE YSER CANAL 


appeared, sandbags, barbed wire, and the bodies 
of those holding the trenches were hurtled up 
into the air. The trenches had ceased to exist, 
and where they had been huge craters appeared, 
while the debris falling down again to earth 
formed new hillocks, and the air was filled with 
dense columns of smoke and dust. Into 
these storm clouds every available gun poured 
shrapnel and high explosive shell. In the midst 
of this inferno could be seen German soldiers, 
some in their shirt-sleeves, and without 
weapons, falling over one another in their 
struggle to escape into the commimication 
trenches, others in their terror forcing their way 
through their comrades at the bayonet's point. 

Now ^lajor Joslin gave the signal, and against 
this : disordered mass were promptly laimched 
the West Kents in first line, followed by 
the Scottish Borderers. Forward went the 
West Kents dowm into the craters and up out 
of them into what was left of the first line of 
tlie enemy’s -trenches. Few there were to stop 
t lieir progress ; many Germans had been blown 
to bits, and most of those left were too terror- 
stricken to resist. Two German officers and 
fifteen privates were thus captured. Pursuing 
the flying Germans, the front communication 
trenches were soon gained. Then a sever© 
st,ruggl0 between man and man commenced. 
Across the communication trenches were 
barricades defended by bomb tlu'owers. The 
Germans rallied, and in the narrow room 
available many bloody encoimters took place, 
and in one of them the gallant leader Major 
Joslin was killed. The British were cooped up 
in a narrow .salient deluged from three sides by 
the shells of the German guns. XJp the com- 


mimication trenches rushed the enemy s 
bombers, flinging hand grenades at or ov^er the 
barricades and parapets which were being 
hastily erected, and into the craters to whose 
crumbling sides our men were clinging. The 
scene on Hill 60 was wreathed in the smoke 
of bursting shells, through which were seen 
flashes from rifles and exploding grenades, 
where British and Germans (mostly Saxons) 
bayoneted and shot one another in the darkne.ss 
of falling night. 

Meanwhile, the Scottish Borderers had 
entrenched the edge of the craters and held a 
supporting position for the West Kents. It 
had only taken 20 minutes to capture the 
position, and up to this time the casualties had 
been small. 

The West Kents had made themselves a 
position in the commimication trenches they had 
captured, and here from the repeated attacks 
of the rallied Germans they suffered heavily 
during the night. In the early morning they 
were relieved by the Scottish Borderers. These 
in their tium had heavy losses from the heavy 
artillery fir© and from bombs, and were com- 
pelled to fall back to the near side of the 
craters, to which they obstinately clung. 

Through the eyes of an officer of the Terri- 
torial Royal Field Artillery, who was in the 
background, we catch some vivid glimpses of 
the fight between 5 p.m. and II p.m. : 

The waiting and standing by of the last three rJghts 
hnislied up with an attack by our own troops on our left. 
At 5 p.m. we got a ’phone message to say there wotild 
he heavy firing to the north of us. We were orderetl to 
make a demonstration on our own front. We got our 
tamps that we use for laying by by night and made every 
possible preparation. The telephone wires buzzed with 
messages from all directions as the operators spoke on 
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and tested them to see that communication was 
perfect a-s possible. We were in continued touch witli 
our trenches in front of us and with the Infatitry Head- 
quarters. They told us exactly where they wanted our 
tire and the guns were laid accordingly. Then followed 
perhaps half an hour of waiting. It was rapidly getting 
dusk. .As we stood behind our guns* dug in and well 
covered by earthworks and sandbags, we could see the 
infantry reserves collecting at different points in little 
groups. 

The flash of a heavy gun to our north was followed 
m a few seconds by a rumbling report. Immediately 
other guns took it up and a most terrific cannonade 
wa 5 opened. Flashes from guns and shells flickered in the 
sky like summer lightning. Slowly, but collectively, the 
noise began to travel down the line towards us. Every 
minute it got clearer, until it was possible to distinguish 
the rattle of machine-guns and rifles crackling in the 
trenches like a wood fire in a puff of wind. Nearer and 
nearer it came. Suddenly the fusillade was opened in 
the trenches in front of us. It was immediately backed 
up by the guns behind. The hour had arrived and we 
all let fly together. For twenty minutes the night was 
just one shriek of bullets and shrapnel. None came our 
way, but we could hear and imagine. Then all at once it 
died down, and in the silence that followed a message 
came through on the ’phone that a mine under tho 
enemy’s trenches had been successfully exploded and 
that tho infantry attack was launched. It was impres- 
sive. We sat still for ten minutes waiting for news. 
Each of us, I think, had more than a vivid picture in his 
mind of those poor infantry fellows who had been lying 
covered by our fire while we prepared the ground for 
them, and were now making the final rush across tho 
open. Then tho ’phone again, and good news, “ The 
attack has been successful,” ** Stand easy.” So these 
attacks and counter-attacks are conducted. Organized, 
timed, and run by ’phone. News of what’s happening, 
even in the fire trenches themselves, flashes up and down 
the wire almost too qviickly to take it in. .'Vt 11 o clock 


I txirned in and listened to the windows rattling from 
guns that were still firing. What was accomplished 
exactly I don’t know. Wo never do until we see it in 
the papers from home. England always gets the news 

before us. 

IMeanwhilo macliinc guns had been rushed up 
on motor-cars to the British trenches. They 
were needed. About 7 a.m. the next morning 
(Sunday, April 18) two massed attacks were 
delivered bv the Germans. The advancing 
enemy were mown down by machine guns and 
beaten back by a continuous rain of shrapnel, 
but time after time the Germans renewed 
their assaults. By 6 p.m. the Germans had 
succeeded in recovering part of the southern 
edge of the hill, ’and the West Kents and 
Scottish Borderers, after a desperate resistance, 
had been pushed back to the British side of the 
crest. They were relieved by the Duke of 
Wellington’s and the Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
These regiments, supported by heavy artillery 
fire, darted forward and drove out the enemy 
at the point of the bayonet, fifty-three prisoners 
(including four officers) being captiued. They 
were supported by the Victoria Rifles, the 
second oldest Volunteer corps in the Kingdom, 
now the 9/ London Regiment, who fought 
with great gallantry. The British position was 
thus consolidated, but the troops were weary 
and so were their opponents, and the engage- 



BRITISH SOLDIERS WASHING IN A CANAL. 
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mente for a time became mere artillery 
duels. 

The next day (April 19) the fighting con- 
tinued, and the 13th Brigade again had many 
casualties from the incessant artillery fire and 
the constant showers of bombs. Towards even- 
ing they were relieved by another brigade, and 
inarched to the rear for a rest. But hardly 
had it settled down when it was moved up again 
to the front line to support the troops at Ypres. 



On the 20th the Oermans concentrated more 
guns in the area and Ypres was bombarded 
by jiieces of 42 cm. and 35 cm. calibre. Atnong 
the casualties they inflicted were fifteen children 
playing in one of the streets of Ypres. At 
6.30 p.in. and 8 p.m. other assaults were made 
on Hill 60. Owing chiefly to the machine guns, 
they were repulsed with heavy loss. Never- 
theless, the stubborn foe did not admit himself 
beaten, and tliroughout the night the British 
were bombarded by artillery and by the hand 
grcnficl6s of infftnlry* 

At dawm (April 21) it was discovered that 
the Germans had once more established them- 
selves in a corner of the tiny field of combat- 
A counter-attack was delivered against them, 
and by 3 p.m. only a few bomb-throwers 
were left on the north-eastern edge of the 
ridge. Though all day common shell and 
shrapnel and shells with asphyxiating gases 
rained on the British, still they hung on to the 
position which they had bought at so heavy a 

cost. 

But all this was merely the prelude to the 
second Battle of Ypres. Tons of metal and 
high explosives had been poured on this tiny 
table-top of land. It had partly been blown 
avay bj' mines, and what was left had been 


ypkes after the bombardment 

Devastation CEUsed by e 42 cin. shell 
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Set on fire by German shells. 


enveloped in poisonous gas ; but once more 
the British infantry had, in Sir Jolin French’s 
words, “ behaved with th^ir customary courage, 
endurance and tenacity and had held what 
they had captmed against the gigantic efforts 
of their opponents.” 

While this fight was taking place there liad 
been some minor incidents along the British 
front wliich are worthy of notice. Between 
the 15th and the 20th five German aeroplanes 
had been destroyed, and on April 19 an Allied 
aviator with three bombs and some hand 
grenades attacked the German airship shed 
near Ghent. It was protected by a captive 
balloon with armed observers and by anti- 
aircraft guns. From a height of 6,000 feet 
our aviator loosed his first bomb at the shed. 
Discovering that he was being fired at from the 
car of the balloon, he descended in a spiral 
towards it and attempted to destroy it with 
one of his remaining bombs and with hand 
grenades. Passing the balloon, he planed 
under it towards the shed. The troops below 
and the gunners of the “ Archibalds did not 
dare to fire for fear of hitting the balloon. 
Finally, when he was only 200 feet above the 


shed, he miloosed his third bomb, wliich 
exploded, and he then fiew back imtouched. 
The planes of his machine had been perforated 
with bullet holes. 

The same day the British guns caused explo- 
sions in the railway triangle at Cuinchy, near 
which on the 21st the Germans fired four 
mines, though these did little damage. On the 
19th they had unsuccessfully attempted to blow 
up trenches close to Givenchy, and there had 
been some hand-to-hand fighting in mine 

galleries on the 20th near this place. 

Thursday, April 22, will be memorable in the 
historv of the Art of \\ ar. lhat dav the 
Germans first used an apparatus intended 
to destroy their opponents by a cruel and 
crude form of suffocation ; that their dastardly 
conduct was not so successful as they hoped 
was very largely owing to the coolness and 
valour of the Canadian forces fighting at the 
point where the British joined on to tlie 

French Army. 

The War Book issued before the Great War 
by the German General Staff for the instruc- 
tion of German officers stated, when discussing 

the means of conducting wai-, that what is 

54—3 
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pemnssible includes every means of wnr with- 
out which the object of the war cannot be 
obtained/’ and that “ what is reprehensible 
on the other hand includes every act of violence 
and destruction which is not demanded by the 
object of war. ’ In applying these principles, 
it was pointed out that wide limits were set to 
the subjective freedom and arbitrary judgment 
of the commanding omcer. All means of 
destruction, it was observed, “ including the 
fullest, most dangerous, and most massive 
means of destruction, may be utilized. Nev ei - 
theless. “ the usages of war recognize the 
dcsirabilUy ’—the italics are ours— “ of not 
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BATTLE OE YPRES. 
ploying severer forms of violence if and when 
object of the war may be attorned by milder 
one, and furthermore that certain means of 
ir which lead to lumecessary suffering are 
be excluded.” 

The War Book proceeded to give illustrations 
the “ severer forms of violence which it 
nnt. “ desirable ” to employ, or which 






to be excluded. .Among them were “the 
use of poUon, both individually and collec- 
tively (such as poisoning of streams and 


food supplies), the propagation of infectious 
disease.” 

It is noticeable that the examples of repre- 
hensible actions given by the War Book did 
not include the use of asphyxiating gases, .ind 
that no clear distinction was made betw.:en 
the methods which were to be excluded and 
those which should not be employed if and 
when the object of the war could be attained by 
“milder means.” Germany, however, was a 
signatory to tho Declaration' at the Hague 
Conference of 1899, and an article in that 


Declaration ran as follows : 

The contracting Powers agree to abstoiii from tho use 
of projectiles the sole object of which is the diffusion of 
a^phyxiatinji or deleterious gases. 

The draftsmen of the Declaration had 

unfortunately overlooked the possibility of 

asphyxiating gases being distributed by pipes 

or cylinders, and the compilers of the War Book 

had frankly warned Germans and foreigners 
. . .. 1 i.: fUa Worn IP Conference 


would not be binding on Germany, 

In the modern usages of war [they said] one can no 
lopger regard merely the traditional inheritance of the 
ancient etiquette of tlie profession of arms, and the 
professional outlook accompanying it, but there is a so 
t^he deposit of the currents of thought which agitate our 
time. But since the tendency of thouglit of the asl 
century was dominated essentially by humanitarian 
considerations which not infrequently degenerated into 
<sentimentality and flabby emotion, there Imvc not beim 
wanting attempts to influence the development of the 
usarros of war in a way which was in fundamental cm- 
tradiction with the nature of war and its object. At- 
tempts of this kind will also not bo wanting in the future, 
the more .so as these agitations have found a kind of 
moral recognition in some portions of the Geneva Con- 
vention and the Brussels and Hague Conferences. 

The above extracts show that the German 
military authorities had before the Great War 
meditated on the employment of every means, 
however diabolical, for attaining their objects. 
As a German Jiu*lst, Professor Liider, ex- 
pressed it — “ The ugly and inherently unmoral 
aspect of such methods cannot affect the recog- 
nition of their lawfulness. The necessary aim 
of war gives the belligerent the right and 
imposes upon him, according to circumstances, 
the duty not to let slip the important, it may 
be the decisive, advantages to be gained by 


such means.” 

In this frame of mind the Germans as a 
whole, and their rulers, had entered on the 
struggle for world-power. That they intended 
to stick at nothing had been speedily apparent. 
They had revived malpractices condemned by 
the most civilized thinkers of Greece and Rome, 
bv Christian teachers and by almost all Inter* 
national Lawyers since Grotius. F or example. 
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TAKING FORWARD SANDBAGS TO FORTIFY CAPTURED TRENCHES 


in October, 1914. the headqiiartei-s of the Second 
German Army at St. Quentin had issued an 
Order regulating the use of fire-squirts ejecting 
inflammable liquid. A special Corps of 
Pioneers, attachable to any unit which might 
need them, had been organized to handle this 
novel weapon. The Order explained that the 
instrument could squirt a flame which would 
cause mortal injury and which, owing to the 
heat generated, would drive the enemy to a 
considerable distance. It was recommended 

particularly for street fighting. 

At first the German authorities, after falsely 

acciusing the Allies of asphyxiating Germans, 
carefully concealed from their people the fact- 
that, so far as success had been achieved in the 
Second Battle of Ypres. it was obtained bv a 


wicked disregard of conventions liitherto ac- 
cepted. Later on, however, they gloried in this 
fresh exhibition of German kultur, and profes- 
sors and journalists were ordered to expatiate 
on the meritorious actions of the governing 
classes. At the end of April German news- 
papers admitted and defended the use of 
asphyxiating bombs. Thus the Kreuz Zedinuj 

wrote : 

When the French report says that we used a large 
number of asphyxiating bombs, our enemies may infer 
from this that they always are making a mistake when 
bv their behaviour they cause us to ha\ e recoin se to 

new technical weapon^==. 

On the same date the Frankfurter Zeitung in 
a leading article said : 

It is quite possible that our bombs and shells made 
it impossible for the enemy to remain m his trenches 
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X French soldier standing by a bell which he 
rings to warn the troops when a gas 

cloud is coming. 


ana artillery positions, and it is oven probable that 
missiles which emit poisonous gases have actually been 
used by us, since the German leaders have made it 
plain that, as an answer to the treacherous missiles 
which have been used by the English and the French 
for many weeks past, we too shall employ gas bombs 
or whatever they are called. The German leaders 
pointed out that considerably more effective materials 
were lo be expected from German chemistry, and they 
were right. 

But, however destructive these bombs and shells 
may have been, do the English and the other people 
think that it makes a serious difference whether hun- 
dreds of guns and ho^vitzers throw hundreds of thou 
«ands of shells on a single tiny spot in order to destroy 
and break to atoms everytb.ing living there, and to make 
the German trenches into a terrible hell as was the case 
at Xeuve Chapelle, or whether we throw a few shells 
which spread death in the air ? These shells are not 
more deadly than the poison of EngUsh explosives, but 
they take effect over a wider area, produce a rapid end, 
and spare the tom bodies the tortures and pains of 

death. 

Finallv. the whole truth was imparted to the 
Germans, and we find Professor Wegener at 
the besrinning of June in the C'olo(jin& Gazelle 
gloating over his count rjTnen’s iniquitous 

conduct : 

It wa^ along the same road that we walked that the 
stupefying gases crept on the evening of April 22. ^\ hat 
can compare for mysterious terror with this uncanny, 
cre.-nish wall, which looked as if the very soil itself 
wr-rc wallcing, and as if the trenches, which for so many 
months had remained unmoved, were now suddenly 
?ct in motion ! Airmen who followed events from above 
have told how extraordinary it looked when the clouds 
came up to the enemy trenches, then rose, and, after 
as it were peeping curiously for a moment over the edge 
of the trenches, sank down into them like some living 
thing. Until then the eneioy had shown only blank 


astonishment. .Suddenly tliere was a wild shriek ot 
terror and then tumultiions fliglit. With a cheer oiir 
men were after them, and in irresistible German aasault 
left the enemy no possibility of pulling himself together, 

but overran his second and third positions. 

I am not going into the siUv chatter about the unlaw- 
fulness of our new weapon of attack. Why should a 
stupefying gas, which one sees openly and slowly ap- 
proaching, and before which one can retire, be cst 
humane than the invisible and unavoidable gas which 
bur.st shells and with their splinters tears bodies into 
bloody shreds ? Or tlic gas which flames up under one s 
feet from a secretly exploded mine and hurls thee and 
dozens of thy comrades in atoms towards the firmament ? 

What if it were “ poisonous ” and killed ? I do not go 
into this chatter in dealing ^vith a band of enemies who 
since the beginning of the war have been misusing human 
speech, in order, as regards us, lo turn into their opposite 
the most simple moral conceptions and values. hat 
is “ law ” any longer in this most unmoral with the 
exception of some English Colonial wars— of all wars of 
modern times, in tvhich Italy’s intervention, out of a 
creed that is no longer cloaked, shows even the biggest 
fool what is the spirit of the coalition against us that has 
been made “ in England ” ? So you want to get at our 
throats. Very well then, you shall feel our claws an 
teeth. And now more thoroughly than ever. 

Holding the views they did, it was natural 
that the German rulers should select chlorine, 
the action of which set up acute bronchitis and 
caused its victims to die in horrible agony,* 
and for- some time past vast quantities of 
chlorine had been manufactured to asphyxiate 
and destroy the Allied soldiers. The gas had 
been pumped into huge shells such as those 
discharged on Hill 60 ; reservoirs of it had 
been placed behind the German lines. From 
the reservoirs ran pipes to the front trenches 
for its distribution, and special re.spirators had 
been served out to the troops detailed to take 
advantage of the foul blow thus to be struck. 

To utilize their gas, >t was necessary for the 
Germans that a breeze should be blowing 
towards that part of the Allied line to be 
attacked. The British, in accordance with 
General Jofire^s wishes, had taken over some 

# 

of the French trenches. Owing to the irregu- 
larities of the line, which faced east, nortk-east, 
and in places even west, a simultaneous gassing 
at all points w’as impracticable. The section 
chosen by the Germans for tho first of their 
diabolical experiments w^as the northern portion 
of the salient round Ypres defended by coloured 
troops, supported on their right by Canadian 
troops. Coloured soldiers, it was conceived 
by the German Commanders, would be more 
liable to panic from such methods ; probably 
also they supposed that the soldiers of the 
Canadian Contingent were inferior in training 


♦ Irritant substances, probably amorphous phos- 
phorus, by the way, had already been used on the 
bullets of the German shrapnel shells with a view to- 
poisoning w'ounds. 
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to their British comrades and would, therefore, 
at once retreat if their dank was turned. 

The northern section of the salient from the 


crossing of the Yperlee Canal at Steenstraate 
(west of Bixschoote) round tlie north of Lange - 
inarck to the Ypres-Poelcappelle road was now 
held by the French Colonial Division under 
Oeneral Putz. Poelcappelle was in the posses- 
sion of the enemy. Where the French trenches 
ended, the Canadian trenches began. Their Divi- 
sion occupied a line of some 5,000 yards 
extending from tlie Y pres- Poelcappelle road 
along the Grafenstafel ridge to the Ypres- 
Roulers railway in the region of I^onnebeke. 
The Division consisted of three infantry brigades 
with a numerous artillery. Of these brigades, 
the third was in touch witl\ the French, and the 


second was on its right. South of the Ypres- 
Roulers railway a British division was strung 
out from Broodseinde to the western outskirts 
of Becelaere, whence our line curved through 
the woods to Hill 60. and beyond it to the 
Comines- Ypres Canal. 

Thus the Allied forces formed an arc -like 
figure, the chord of which was the canal from 
Steenstraate through Ypres to a point a mile 
or so .south-east of Hill 60 and a mile west 
of St. Eloi. The aun of the Germans was to 
destroy the French Colonial troops defending 
the northern section of the arc and to cross 
tlie canal north and south of Steenstraate 
and at this village. If they succeeded in 
these ojierations they would turn the left 
flanlv of the (iinadians, who would have to 
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retreat or fight an enemy in front and behind 
tlieiu. If they retreated to the Yperlee Canal, 
the bulk of the British troops from Broodseind ■ 
1o the Ypres-Comines Canal near St. Eloi 
would either be cut off or have to make their 
e-scape, under the fire of the German artillery, 
through the encumbered streets of Ypres. 
That city would fall into the hands of the Ger- 
mans, and the Kaiser would then be able to 

liroelaim the annexation of Belguun. 

The plan was ingenious, but it left out o 
aeeoimt certain important factors. The Cana- 
dians were mostly recruited from a class of 
men forced by their occupations to develop 
individual daring and resoiwcef illness. Feeling 
t iiat the eyes of the inliabitants of Canada and 
the United States were on them, they were 
determined to show that they were the equals 
of any troops in the world. Belonging to a 
r.ice of sportsmen, they would be certain to 
be roused to fury by the dastardly trick about 
to be plaved on both them and the French 
troops to' their left. They might, therefore, 
be depended on to hold out to the last 


extremity. 

Nor were they or the French tvithout sup- 
ports. For^both General Foch and Sir John 
French had assembled sufficient forces m or 
behind the salient to engage in counter-attacks. 
Two inile.s or so bclund the right of Putzs 
Division, in a small wood to the west of St. 
Julien, was the 2nd London Battery of Heavy 
Artillery with 4-7 in. giuis. Four battalions 
r,i the V. Corps were round Ypres. The 13th 
Infantry Brigade, which, as we have seen, 
had sufeed severely on Hill 60. was resting 
three miles west of Ypres, at Vlamertinghe. 
The 1st Canadian Brigade was in general 
reserve, but with one battalion close to the 
ti-enches. Unless the line from Broodsemde 
to St. Eloi was simultaneously thieatened at 
all points, the reserves of the British troops 
defending it could safely be employed to beat 
off the Germans descending on Ypres from the 
north. The Cavalry Corps, now, as ever, ready 
to replace infantry, was in general reserve, 
and if necessary the Lahore Division of the 
Indian Corps and a portion of the HI. Corps 
could be sent to reinforce the British Second 
\rmy on which and Putz s Division the storm 
was 'about to bur.st. Foch, too, had ample 
reserves. With the motor traasport at liis 
disposal, he could quickly concentrate fresh 

men and gun.s round \ pres. 

The ga 3 .“ing was to have begun on the 20th— 


at the height of the combat for Hill 60-but 
the wind on that and the succeedmg day was 
unfavourable. Thursday, the 22nd. dawned. 
The wind shifted and blew from the nort . 
The weather was warm and siumy. During t 
forenoon and early afternoon nothing unusua 
was reported to the Allied Headquarters. 

It was nearly 5 p.m. Suddenly an aviator 
reported that yellow smoke had been seen on 
the German position between Bixschoote anc 
Langemarck. From their trenches the Turcos 
perceived a white smoke rising some three feet 
from the ground. In front of it appeared a 
greenish yellowisli cloud, higher than a man, 
which drifted towards them. At every oO ee 
or so along the German front there a 

battery of 20 retorts, and the Germans ha at 

last turned on the chlorine gas. 

“ Very probably,” wrote one of them on the 

26th, “ we are going to settle the hash of the 

wicked EngUsh. We are making use of a new 

means of fighting, against which they are 

simply def6n.cel6ss. ^ ^ 

If they had no compimction in asphyxiating 
the British, they had still less in mmdering 
Turcos. Unable themselves to employ coloured 
troops, for their brotvn subjects in South 
Africa would never have fought ffir their cruel 
masters, they hypocritically objected to the 
presence of Africans or Asiatics on European 

battlefields. 

In a few seconds the Turcos began to experi- 
ence intolerable irritation and smarting in the 
throat, nose and eyes. They began to cough 
and vomit blood ; they felt frightful paifis m 
the chest ; they seemed to be suftooatmg. 

Dimly they ' discerned detachments of the 
enemy advancing through the wall of vapour. 
Some of the German-s had their heads enveloped 
in huge masks, which made them look like 
divers ; the majority wore indiarubber resjura- 
tors pierced with holes and shaped, not in- 
appropriately, like a snout. These respirators, 
wliich had- been issued in sealed covers, were 
attached by means of elastic bands passing 
behind the neck. The wearer breathed through 
a plug saturated with bicarbonate of soda or 
some other solution neutfalizing the evil effects 

of the gas. 

The surprise was coiupVet©- Hundreds of 
the Turcos were thrown into a comatose oi 
dying condition, others were shot or bayoneted 
by their opponents. The siu^vivors retired 
from tiie gas area, lea\dng 50 guns in the 
OermaiLs’ hands. 
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FRENCH INFANTRY WEARING STEEL HELMETS, 
light helmet of steel used in the field to protect the soldier’s head against 


projectiles. 


No discredit whatever attached to the French 
Colonials. “It is my firm conviction,” said 
Sir John French, “that if any troops in the 
w'orld had been able to hold theii' trenches in 
the face of such a tremendous and altogether 
unexpected onslaught, the French Di^'ision 
w^ould have stood firm.” As it w'as, those %vho 
w'ere not killed outright w^ere dazed and reeling 
in the green smoke. Fheir blanched and 
contorted faces betrayed the nature of the 
hideous ordeal through wliicli they had passed, 
ixs they reeled backwards pursued by the 
Germans, part of w'hom halted and entrenched 
themselves on a line parallel to the road to 
Poelcappelle. In addition to the losses .suf- 


fered by the Turcos in the trenches, a large 
{proportion of the French troops billeted behind 
the front line w-ere taken by surprise. 

Ypres seemed wdthin the enemy’s grasp. 
Storms of high-explosive shell, of shrapnel, and 
bombs filled with asphyxiating gases were 
bursting over or on all the tactical points noith 
uf the city, wdiicli w^as itself once more heavily 
bombarded. Onward came the Germans, leav- 
ing the w^all of gas, which was now^ beginning 
to break up into {patches, behind them. At a 
distance they looked like a huge mob bearing 
down on the towai. The battery of 4*7 in. guns 
in the wood, w^est of St, Julien, w’as ca{)tured, 
and the left of the Oerinan mass acUanecd on 
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A GERMAN LOOK-OUT POST. 


several field batteries farther to the rear and in 
a more easterly direction. Before the gims 
could be brought into action the Germans were 
within a few hundred yards of them. One 
batteiy' s^^'llng roimd, fired on the enemy at 
point-blank range and stopped the rush. The 
guns of another were attacked from three sides, 

but not a gim was taken. 

Barely two miles of open coimtry lay between 
Ypres and the Germans. The right wing of 
the two corps launched to the attack u as 
marching on the Yperlee Canal to seize the 
crossing at Steenstraate and that at Het Sast, 
tliree-quarters of a mile south of it. Between 
Steenstraate and Dixmiidc the Germans were 
renewing their attacks on the Belgians at 
Oriegrachten and, nortli of Bixmude, at the 
Chateau de Vicogne — a small country house, 
the centre of a group of cottages. Still more 
serious, the Canadian Di\dsion was turned and 
a line of trenches formed by the enemy at right 
angles to its left flank. Advancing from these, 
the enemy might cut the Canadians off from 


Ypres. 


Never had the position in Flanders been more 
critical. The French Colonial Division was 
almost wiped out as a fighting unit, and, apart 
from the Canadians, only the four battalions 
of the V. Corps round Ypres and the sorely 
tried brigade resting after its efforts on Hill 
60 at \'lamertinghe were at hand to save the 
situation. The self-governing Colonies in the 
British Empire,” Bernhardi had written in 1911, 

“ have at their disposal a militia, which is 
sometimes only in process of formation. They 
can be completely ignored so far as concerns 
anv Eui'opean theatre of war.” The Canadian 
“ militia ” was about to prove on a European 
theatre of war that it possessed a courage and 
tenacity equal to those of regular troops. 

The soldiers in reserve in and near Ypres, 
startled by the cannonade and by the sight of 
the retiring Turcos, were gathering in groups. 
Here and there a Turco who could speak English 
was gesticulating and trying to explain what 
had happened, while Englishmen who could 
speak French were calmly asking questions. 
Out of the houses were rushing the thousands of 
civilians — men, women and children — who still 
remained in the city. They frantically en- 
deavoured to make their way into the fields. 

Suddenly a Staff officer galloped up and 
shouted: “Stand to Arms.” The soldiers, 
some of whom had been bathing, quietly pushed 
their way through the panic-stricken civilians 
to their alarm posts. The officers, without 
waiting for orders, led them for^vard, and then 
the German host, attacked with the bayonet, 
was brought to a standstill on the ground 
wluch they had secured by their treacherous 

conduct. 

The fate of the battle turned on the fortunes 
of the 3rd Canadian Brigade, commanded by 
Brigadier-General Turner. At the Canadians 
the Germans had also discharged a cloud of 
chlorine gas, behind which four divisions were 
massed for an attack. Fortunately, however, 
the direction of the wind saved the Canadians 
from the worst effects, and, though many 
soldiers were placed hors de combat ^ two assaults 
of the Germans were beaten off. As these 
combats proceeded. General Turner parried jhe 
blow aimed at liis left and rear. The French 
Colonial Division had collapsed. The wood 
west of St. Julien with the 4- 7 -inch guns in it 
had been captured by the enemy ; the French 
field artillery behind General Putz’s force had 
been lost ; our own field guns were in imminent 
danger of capture. 


/ 
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It was one of those moments which test the 
quality of leaders. 

General Turner and his Staff rose to the 
occasion. The left of the brigade was promptly 
swung back from in front of Poelcappelle until 
it was west of the Poelcappelle -Ypres road. It 
was its duty at all costs to hold the new line 
wliile the Turcos were being rallied and re- 
inforcements rushed through Ypres to fill the 
gaps between the environs of that city and 
St. Julien, and all the available reserves of the 
Canadian and the other divisions east and south 
of it were brought up. This most difficult 
operation, ordered and carried out in an 
atmosphere loaded with poisonous fumes, ruider 
bursting shells, amid jets of lead from machine- 
guns and in the teeth of a sleet of bullets from 
the German infantry entrenched between the 
wood west of St. Julien and Poelcappelle, was 
successful. Night fell. By the light of blazing 
farmhouses and cottages, their work from time 
to time illuminated by the moon, the Canadians 
dug themselves in. 

But a passive defence was not sufficient. 
The Germans were crossing the canal at Steen- 
straate and Het Sast, and up both its sides 
they were descending on Ypres. Between St, 
Julien and the canal there were only the four 
battalions of the V. Corps under Colonel Geddes, 
of the Buffs, another battalion, some half- 
dazed Turcos and a few handfuls of soldiers 
who had been flung into the battle by enter- 
prising subordinate officers. Ypres, the jimction 
of nearly all the roads supplying the British 
forces from the region of Poelcappelle, through 
Zonnebeke to Hill 60, was in imminent danger 
of being stormed. 

To relieve the pressure on the French, who 
had retired west of the canaU and on Geddes’ 
scanty force, the IGth Battalion of the 
3rd Canadian Brigade, under Lieut, -Colonel 
Leckie, and the 10th Battalion of the 2nd 
Canadian Brigade were prepared for a counter- 
attack. Two battalions ^f the 1st Canadian 
Brigade, which, it will be remembered, had 
been in Army Reserve,, had arrived in the 
fighting line and were at hand as supports. 
They were the 2nd Battalion, under Colonel 
Watson, and the 3rd Battalion (Toronto Regi- 
inent), under I^ieut. -Colonel I^cnnie, which 
latter battalion, known as “ The Queen’s Own, ’ 
coEuiisted of a company of the Governor- 
General of Canada’s bodyguard, two companies 
of the Queen’s Own Rifles and a company of 
the 10th Grenadiers. 


Their immediate objective was the recovery 
of the wood west of St. Julien, and of the hea\’y 
guns lost there. This charge of the Canadian 
Scottish will live in history. It has been 
graphically described by one who took part in 
it : 

Tho night had now become very dark. The moon, 
of which w 0 had only had a few glimpses during our 
march, had disappeared behind dense black clouds, but 
farm buildings were ablaze all around us, and at a dis- 
tance of, as near as I could judge, about two miles and a 
half, in nearly a straight line from our new front, there 
was a large wood. 

The sound of firing had now entirely ceased and was 
succeeded by a silence which, to those of us who had been 
months at the front, was uncanny. After a further halt, 
which seemed interminable, but was really only one of 
minutes, we were ordered to move off in the direction of 
the wood. Scarcely had we done so when the inter- 
vening plain was again treated to shrapnek but at inter- 
vals only, and we arrived within three-quarters of a mile 
of the outskirts of the wood \vithout any casualties in 
our lot. 

Here a further halt was called, and the officers were 
then told that the Germans were occupying the wood, 
that they had been in possession since 4 o’clock, and, in 
all probability, were entrenched therein. It was pointed 
out that tho enemy were occupying a strong position in 
tho roar of tho British lines and that they must be driven 
out of it at all costs. It was whispered also that some 
British guns had been taken during the afternoon, and 
that it would be our “ bit ” to retake them. It was well 
understood by all that we were in for bayonet work and 
that we should not be supported by avtiHery. 

We again moved on, in column of companies, forming 
fours to pass through a narrow gateway. This passed, 
we deployed in long lines of half companies, tho second 
half of each company keeping about 30 yards in tho rear 
of the first. All tlie battalions marched in this formation 
and each first half company knew that its “ pals ” in the 
second would not fail to support it when it came to the 
“ Charge.” The 10th Battalion had the post of honour 
in the van — its gallant Colonel, Russell Boyle, fell 
leading it. 

It wanted but a few minutes to midnight when we 
got to a hollow which was at most 300 yards from tlie 
wood. The moon now reappeared at intervals and we 
could have done without her. The shrapnel fiie had 
completely ceased and we had a second spell of a silence 
which could be felt. 

Whispered orders were given to fix bayonets, which 
wore obeyed in a flash. Overcoats, packs, and even tlie 
officers’ equipments were dropped, and we immediately 
advanced in light order. 

Scarcely had we reached a low ridge, in full view of the 
wood, when a perfect hell of firo was loosed on us from 
rifles and machine-guns, which tlie Germans had placed 
in position behind the undergrowth skirting tho wood. 

Instantly the word was given to charge, and on we 
r^jgbcd cheering, veiling, shouting, and sweaxmg, straight 
for the foe. At first the Germans fired a little too high, 
and our losses until we came within fifty \ards of them 
were comparatively small. Then some of our chaps 
began to drop, thou the whole front lino seemed to melt 
away, only to be instantly closed up again. 

Cheering and yelling all the time, wo jum[)ed over the 
bodies of the wounded and tore on. Of the Germans 
with the machine-guns not one escaped, but those inside 
tho wood stood up to us in most dogged style. We were 
so quickly at work that those at tho edge of the wood 
could not have got away in any case. Many threw uij 
their hands, and wo did not refuse quarter. 

Pressing on into the wood itself, the struggle became 
a dreadful hand-to-hand conflict ; we fought in chimps 
and batches, and the living struggled over the hodici 
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of the dead and dying. At the height of the conflict, 
while w© were steadily driving the Germans before us, 

1 he moon burst out. The clashing bayonets flashed like 
ijuicksilver, and faces were lit up as by limelight. 

Sweeping on, we came upon lines of trenches which 
had been hastily thrown up and could not be stubbornly 
defended. Mere all who resisted were bayoneted : those 
who yielded were sent to the rear. The trench fighting 
presented a spectacle which it is not pleasant to recall. 

The 4’ 7 in. guns, according to one account, 
had been blown up by the enemy ; according 
to another, were retaken and afterwards 
destroyed by the Canadians. The wood was 
won, but it could not be held. On it was 
concentrated the fire of innumerable German 
guns, which, as Sir Max Aitken wrote, “ swept 
the wood as a tropical storm sweeps the leaves 
from a forest.’* 

Meanwhile, the 2nd Canadian Brigade, xmder 
Brigadier -General Curry, whose right rested on 
the railway line from Ypres to Roulers in the 
region of Zonnebeke, and the British troops 
east of Zonnebeke, in the horn of the salient, 
had been vigorously attacked and shelled. At 
about 1.30 a.m. the Germans twice charged 
the trenches round Broodseinde, the tip of the 
horn, but were repulsed with heavy loss. The 
troops at this point fought with the utmost 
gallantry. News of the coUapse of the French 
Colonials, of the retirement of the 3rd Canadian 
Brigade, and of the departure of most of their 
own local reserves to defend General Turner’s 
new line had reached them. A portion of 
Ypres through which, if a disaster occurred, 
they would have to retreat was in flames. 
Though Sir John French was directing the 
Cavalry Corps and the Northumbrian Divislo.i 
to the west of Ypres and ordering other reserve 
troops from the III. Corps and the First Army 
to prepare to assist the Second Army, the situa- 
tion was most precarious. 

At 4 a.m. on Friday, the 23rd, the Germans 
gassed the 2nd Canadian Brigade, still in its old 
position, 2,500 yards or so long, on the Grafen- 
stafel ridge. Men lay about struggling for 
breath and blue in the face, but General 
Curry’s battalions did not flinch. Away south 
fj'Qj’Q the spot where theu^ trenches touched 
those of the 3rd Canadian Brigade, their com- 
rades were also choking from the poisonous 
fumes. The 13 th Battalion (Royal High- 
landers of Montreal) and the 15th Battalion 
(48th Highlanders) had been especially affected 
by the discharge of chlorine. The 48th Cana- 
dian Highlanders were to lose in the second 
Battle of Ypres 691 officers and men out of 896. 
The great-grandfather of their adjutant had 


been with Wolfe when he stormed the Heights 
of Abraham. 

Suffocated by the chlorine gas, the bat- 
talion abandoned for a moment its trenches. 
“The effect of the gas is,” says a Canadian 
who suffered from it, “ that you cannot get 
air. The sensation is horrible. In the trenches 

I saw men collapsing around me.” 

While the gassing went on, the Germans 
attempted to pierce the Allied line south of 
the wood west of St. Julien. At 6 a.m. the 
Ontario 1st and 4th Battalions of the 1st 
Canadian Brigade, which was imder Brigadier - 
General Mercer, were ordered to charge. 
Colonel Geddes’s force, which had been re- 
peatedly counter-attacking with the bayonet, 
prolonged the charge on the lett. The German 
guns poured shrapnel upon the devoted 
Canadians and Geddes’s men. Machine guns 
and rifle? thinned their ranlcs. The 4th 
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Canadian Battalion wavered. Its commander, 
Lieut. -Colonel Burchall, a light cane in liis 
hand, coolly rallied it. He fell and his death 
decided the charge. AVith a yell of rage 
the Canadians rushed forward shooting and 

bayoneting the enemy. 

By 11 a.m. the Allied line ran from St. 
Julien almost due west for about a mile, 
then curved south-westwards, and, turning 
north, reached the Yperlee Canal near 
Boesinghe. Across the canal tlie Germans 
from Steenstraate were attacking the village 
of Lizeriie, at the junction of the Lizerne- 
Ypres and Lizerne-Vlamertinghe roads, aiul 
were bridging the canal at various spots. I n 
the background of this battle General Foch 
and Su' John French liad been consulting. 
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I/r..C()LONHL UUSSHLL LAMBHKT 

BOY LB. 

10th Alhcrtn Bnitniian, Cnnadinn#. 

'riioy I'nil mc‘t early on Friflay morning an<l 
t lonenil Foeli lint! r(*poutr<l to Sir »Jolin tho 
i<*port of the aatouiiding nvriila of Thursday, 
wluch had hron fnniished him by Cfiieral 
rntz. It. vvoa Foeh’s intention to drive ttie 
ruemv' from the trenches he had maiiage<l to 
K'liptnre thanks only to his tlastanlly device. 
Large reiivforccrneivts tr^Mo the north and we*it 
\v(*n* on tlitar way to Lntit’s aid, but, as an 
additional precaution, tlio T'evalry Cordis 
w('re ordered by Sir «Tolin to assist the French 
west of tho Y()erlee (.’a.nal. while to reinforce 
his Second Army ho sent for two Hrigades of 
tho 1 1 r. (vOrps and the Lahore Division of tho 
Indian Expeditionary F'orcc. The lo?»s of the 
French field guns behind I’ut/.'s Division and of 
the -I'T in. guns had given the enemy, who hiwl 
brought down several heavy pieces from the coivsl 
near Ostend, a great superiority in gun povt r. 
and no counter to the gas had yet been devised. 

To civilians on tho spot the prospect secm*<l 
oven Idaeker than it had bt'eii on t>etolu*r 31, 
U>1 t. Vpivs itst lf was being abaudomd by 
wbat reinainetl of its inliabitants. The latc'-t 
exhibitions of Oerman kuiitt*' bad shaken the 
nerves of men and women who had li\ed 
indifferent tu high-explosive shells and shrapnel. 


On fie r<."id to Popwnnghe thotiannd# of 
f nidged Th^ old men, wr>nK»n nral 

ehjklreii, n it n fh**ir few p*" » wens i one nnd their 
eart-s drowr. * - . oxen and cows, somewhnt 

delaved the iiii. .i»ee of the reinforcemenin. 
All through dny, during the next night and 
on 3«turdAy the exodus frr.m 'S pre« proceeded. 
The niin.s of tho Cloth HaH and the Catheflral. 

the beautiful private houses*, the broken- 
hearted. pauperised fugitivea on their way to 
rof»enngho and, from l’.«f-"Tinghe, to France 

England adnurably illustrated a text in fie* 

< ierman War Book. “ A war. said that work. 
“ conducted with energ>' oirin<.*t lie directtnl 
merely agam-^t the ml>atan^s of the F,neii»y 
State and the they orrupy. hut it will 

and riiust in like ni»\nn^r -»*-* k Xn d»'««tP»y the 
total int< Uertual ai.'l n. i^enal r*>*i'orf *^ 

of tbo latter. Mum iriir<irian rl.um* «u< h 
tlie protection of men and their -L •'an 
be t-iken int»» ron’-ideriiM* .n in • f»u' t',.' 
nature luid object of the v\#*r rn if 

Throughout the reTiuruhr -f Knd *> f > 
battle rag*xl with vi«'l*^’ri' *• In th* aff#’m'«'n. 
south of rdkern, tie r.f <’■ ! r.* 1 ( ,. dd* s 

mode some pr*»gTr-^'‘. and aUaig fh 'S j« rleo 

Canal tho Fr» neb mexl gfund F- -hs 

mnforcomenta did n"f, hnw»’\rr, imv-* m f m.e 
to fMiV e l,iz*’rn»% whieb was < ■ipf»ir»d that i - td • 
by tho Uarmoim, and dnl Fanadi m ftn.* »d«^ 
was pished bock. an<l a^ ompativ "t th-* M iff' 
'•ait by Colonel tk^ld*-* t'» if n.- ^ « iMi 

ternbl** pxuuahnient. 

Tho Canadians had luul ht ^ . O'd r 

trench*^ had lxx?n smash'd tn I \ m>» « r;. »•. 
shells, but -'flu they mainfair I Mi. r ' • 

rosistanee. (iradually Oenera ^ n • r 
drew his tr v'jw from th© north - i* 

.Julion. During the pMireinmt ^ n. i 1 

ofliorrs lUid man ha<l to left behind. Ai* 
them Captain .M<ldiaig ch<we of hss 
tiecord t'* stav rafler than to .•ncumF®er h»s 
retreatinsT ooiitiirvmen. Ho aeked fhaf ?«*» 
loiwltsl Cult re\ fivers sliMuld Ite plAC'-fl by the 
side of hia own. 'i’lius .inned he wait»'«i m an 
abandoned trench f** *f'll hi.* life to fh»' mi*- 
creants who had his battalion. 

tho spring night f*» its ehw^e — alwuit 

3 iv.m. — the Oerman caniiofwMle. which had 
dwindleil a%\ay was violently rcnewfid. 
Shorth afterward* the go* wf^ ogam turned 
on, this time east of St. Julksi. The CejnadlAne« 
wrapping wet handkerchiefs rouiMl their 
p'sisted as Iw^s^t they could, but Gesieral Tiumeff"© 
Brigad'* was obliges! to P^tire still further. 
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Ju55t before dawn an airship appeared in the 
sky and dropped four red stars over the British 
trenches. Immediately afterwards a wall of 
greenish-yellow vapour bore down on them. 
Through the wall came streams of bullets, 
but for some reason, probably because the 
Germans themselves were affected by their 
gas, no bayonet charge followed. This was 
fortunate. The withdrawal of General Turner’s 

Brigade had exposed the left flank of the 2nd 

* 

Canadian Brigade on the Grafenstafel ridge, 
and General Curry was busy moving his 
battalions so that their left joined hands with 
Turner’s right, east of St. Julien. Pivoting 
on the 8th Battalion, commanded by Colonel 
Lipsett, which remained where it was till 
Sunday afternoon, this perilous manoeuvre was 
safely accomplished. Towards midday large 
bodies of the enemy were perceived marching 
from the direction of Poelcappelle on St. Julien. 
The enemy’s aim was to pierce the centre of the 
Allied line. Under the pressure of numbers 
the troops right and left of St. Juhen -were 
thus thrust back, and the village was assaulted. 
The detachment of the Royal Highlanders of 
Montreal (Canadian 13th Battalion) and of the 
Royal Montreal Regiment ( 14th Battalion), with 
a handful of Bufls, Turcos and French, which 
held it, defended themselves to the last. In vain 
Major-General Snow and Brigadier-General 
Hull sought to save them. The counter-attack 
organized in the afternoon by the latter, acting 
under the orders of Lieut. -General Alderson, 
the commander of the Canadian Contingent, 
with parts of battalions from six separate 
Divisions, though they checked the enemy’s 
f^irt.her advance, failed to retake the village. 
But hours after the Germans were beyond its 
southern line the sound of rifle shots in the 
interior of St. Juhen showed that the heroic 
garrison were dying at their posts. ' 

The result of the action round St. Julien 
was that by nightfall the remnants of the 
Canadian Contingent were defending the 
Passchendaele-Ypres road between Fortuin 
and Grafenstafel. To reinforce Colonel Lip- 
sett’s 8th Canadian Battalion at Grafenstafel 
the 8th Battalion of the Durham Light In- 
fantry and the 1st Hampshires had been 
sent up. They filled the gap between Grafen- 
stafel and Broodseinde. The Allied line from 
Fortuin to Boesinghe had been reinforced by 
two Brigades, one composed of Territorials 
who but four days before had been in England j 
a thii'd Brigade was coming up to replace the 
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Canadians round Fortuin, and the Lahore 
Division and several battalions of another 
Division were fast approaching. On the 
Yperlee Canal the Germans held strongly 
the crossings at Het Sast and Steenstraate, 
and the village of Lizerne had been taken by 
them. But in the afternoon the French 
counter-attacked from Boesinghe and almost 
recovered PUkem, the Belgian artillery smashed 
the bridge at Steenstraate, and General Foch 
concentrated fresh troops between Woesten 
and Crombeke with a view to driving the 
Germans west of the canal into or east of it. 
On both sides it was a race against time. 
An officer in the Lahore Division whites : 

“ On Saturday, April 24, they marched us 
off at 1 p.m. on ten minutes’ notice, and 
marched us hard^ — thirty-three miles — which 

we did by 10.30 a.m. Sunday,” 

That day — Sunday, the 25th — Allies and 
Germans again flung themselves on one 
another in the grapple for Ypres, About 
4.30 a.m. General Hull threw his Brigade and 
two Territorial Battalions at St. Julien and 
the wood west of it. The men reached the 
cottages at the end of the village and got 
within a few hundred yards of the wood, 
but the German machine guns brought the 
charge to a standstill. Diu’ing the rest of 
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the dav Hull — at one time with no less than 
tifteen battalions and the Canadian Artillery 
under him — clunc to the blood and gas- 
'^lained position. At Grafenstafel the Durham 
Lieht Infantry, bombarded by asphyxiating 
shells, was attacked by the Germans from 
*2 p.m. onwards. At nightfall it fell back, 
and about midnight the line ran for some 
distance along the south bank of the little 
Hajmabeek stream. From daybreak to the 
small hours of Sunday night the salient at 
Broodscinde was shelled with asphyxiating 
and other bombs and repeatedly attacked. 
The British at tliis point held their own and 
inflicted hea\w losses (inchuling many pri- 
soners) on the enemy. Away on the left, . 
beyond tlie Vpcrlee Canal, the French, de- 
bouching from the woods between Crombeke 
and VVoesten. prevented the German advance, 
.Sfill more to the left the Belgians south of 
Ihxmiide on Sunrlay night repelled three 

ft 

attacks supported by asphyxiating gases. 

On tlio wing.s tin* Allies had held their oun. 
3 ut in the eentn? the fate of the battle 
was so doulitful that on Monday the 2nd 
Ctuuuli>iii Itrigade, now lea's tlian l.OOO strong, 
uhi< h had b.-^-n relieved, was again called up. 
'The -..kliiTs »il»eyed cheerfully. By niglittall 
tho wla*l<‘ t'ana^lian C/intingent was brought 


back into reserve. It had undoubtedly saved 
Ypres, but it left behind it three commanders 
of battalions, great numbers of junior officers, 
and thousands of men who had died for the 
cause of the Empire. In good sooth the men 
of the great colony had proved themselves the 
equals of their British companions in arms. 

It was now the turn of the Indian troops of 
the Imperial Army to be gassed. On Monday 
(April 26) the Lahore Division, under jMajor- 
General H. D. Keary, was brought north of 
Ypres, a Cavalry Division at the same time 
being sent to support the V. Corps.* The 
crisis of the battle, as it turned out, had arrived. 
During the day the horn of the salient at 
Broodscinde was temporarily pierced, and 
north of the Roiilers -Ypres railway the brigade 
round Grafenstnfel was heavily attacked, while 
at dawn the Durham Liglit Infantry was 
driven from Fortiiin behind the Haanabeek 
stream, and, as mentioned, General Curry, 
with what was left of the 2nd Canadian Brigade, 
had had to be moved up to its assistance. From 
St. Julien and its environs the Germans launched 
several attacks between the southern outskirts 
nf that village and the Yperlee Canal, and 

♦ Th<- Lflhoro Divi-iiou had three brigades — viz, those 
from Julliindiir, Sirluiid, and Forozepoi’e, commanded by 
I :rig. Generals Siriekland, Walker, and Egertou. 
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Colonel Gecldes’s force, like Curry’s Canadians, 
was in the last stages of exhaustion. It was 
broken up and the battalions and companies 
composing it were returned to their divisions 
and regiments. With the Canadians, this 
body had borne the brimt of the first part 
of the battle, and no praise can be sufficient 
for its commander, who was mortally wounded 
as he left the field. He had had to manoeuvre 
troops most of whom he had never led before. 

If he or his men had lost their heads or flinched, 
the Canadian Contingent and Y[)res would 
probably have been captured. 

With the salient narrowing and the troops 
ill it as it narrowed becoming more and more 
exposed to the enemy’s fire from three sides, 
a counter-attack was imperatively needed. 
At 10.15 a.m. General Riddell’s Brigade moved 
to Fortuin. It, and the Lahore Division on its 
left, were ordered to retake St. Julien and the 
woods west of it. The attack was delivered 
in the afternoon. There had been no time to 
reconnoitre the German position. lar off 
on the left, beyond the Vperlee Canal, boomed 
the Belgian artillery supporting the French 
assault on Lizerne, and the rolling thunder of 
the soixcinte-fjuitize guns indicated that General 
Foch was engaced with the Germans who had 
crossed the Canal. From the region of Boe- 
jsiiighe the French Colonial troops poured on 
Pilkem. To their right were the Connaught 
Rangers, then the celebrated 57th Wilde’s 


Rifles, forming the centre battalion of the 
Ferozepore Brigade. Further east were the 
129th Baluchis, the Jullundur Brigade, and 
General Riddell’s battalions. The Sirhind 
Brigade was in reserve. Let us follow the 
fortimes of Wilde’s Rifles, commanded by 
Major T. J. Willans, D.S.O. From what 
thev experienced the reader may gather a dim 
idea of this terrible combat. 

The ground in front of Willans’ men was 
bare of cover. It rose slightly for the first 
five hundred yards ; there was then a dip, 
and, on the other side of tlie dip, the ground 
gradually slotted upwards fo^* about 
yards. Somewhere on the second slope were 
the German trenches, which could not be 
located. Every point was under the fire ot 
the German gunners, who knew the distances 
accurately, and both slopes and the dip were 
swept by machine guns and rifles. 

Bv short, rapid rushes the heroic Indians, 
led by their no less heroic British officers, 
reached the edge of the dip. Shrapnel and 
rifle bullets had thinned their ranks. Des- 
cending from the ridge they encountered every 
description of missile, including shells filled 
with asph\’^iating gas. Lieutenant Bainbridge 
was suffocated, Major Willans, Captain Rad- 
ford and Captain Mahon wounded. 

The battalion lost its formation. The 
Balucliis and the Jullundur Brigade were 
shouldering it off to tl e left. 
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TCevertholess the survivors had cov'ered 
another 400 yards and were at the bottom of 
the dip. XJp the second slope they ran, walked, 
or crept forward. Captain Mahon refused to 
go back. Bhan Singh, a Sikh, severely wounded 
in the face, stuck to Captain Banks of the 
Guides, whose orderly he was, until the latter 
was killed ; he had that day been attached 
to Wilde’s Rifles. The orderly, weak from loss 
of blood, lifted his corpse, and staggered 
rearward with it. Too exhausted to carry the 
weight he was compelled to abandon the l>ody ; 
but still succeeded in bringing in his officer’s 
accoutrements. For this gallant act Bhan 
Singh received the Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal. Other officers fell — Major Duhan, 
Captain Mackie, Siibadar Fateh Jang Bahadur, 
Jemadars Ugajir Singh, Hayat Khan, and 
Kala Khan. A gas-shell half stupified Lieu- 
tenant Deedes, but, though suffering intensely, 
he endeavoured with liis machine gun.s to 
open fire from an adjacent farm on the left. 
The wounded CaptainMahon took command, and 
led on the remnants of the regiment to a point 
about eighty yards from the German trenches. 

At this moment the Germans again resorted 
to their use of gas. Big nozzles, like the 
nozzles of fire hoses, appeared on the outer 
edge of the parapets of their trenches, 
emitting clouds of white smoke which rapidly 
changed to dense greenish -yellow clouds. A 
wall of poisonous vapour six feet or so deep 
obscured the German position, and descended 
on the adv’ancing Allies. The French Colonial 
troops away on the left beyond the Connaught 
Rangers, who were, it will be recollected, 
betwetm Wilde’s Rifles and the French, received 
the full force of the gas ; but the Connaught 
Rangers, Wilde’s Rifles and other troops 
did not escape unscathed. The faces of 
asphyxiated men, as an eye-witness relates, 
“ turned a sort of saffron-yellow, which after 
a time changed to a purplish blue colour.” 
The victims splattered, coughed and vomited, 
and, when they recov^ered consciousness, 
struggled and fought with their friencLs. 
Through this deadly atmosphere, amid bursting 
shells, and under the fire of machine-gurxs 
and rifles, the Indians, with Captain INIahon 
and Lieutenants Bainbridge, Deedes, and Mein, 
sullenly withdrew down the slope, entered the 
dip, ascended to the ridge beyond and reached 
their former trenches. 

Of the Indian officers only three were left, 
and these were slightly wounded or gassed. 


Of the latter, Havildar Mangal Singh, sub- 
sequently under heavy fire, brouglit in wounded 
and was awarded the Indian Order of IMerit, 
2nd Class. In this magnificent charge J emadar 

Mir Dast, of the 58bh Coke’s Rifles (F.F.), 
who already held the Indian Order of 
^lerit for services on the north-west frontier 
of India, gained the V^ictoria Cro.ss. He 
was the fourth Indian to receive it, and 
richly had he earned that coveted distinction 
Behaving with the utmost gallantry in the 
attack, he had remained behind to collect 
and rally his gassed compatriots, and, tliough 
slightly wounded, had come in after nightfall 



with eight wounded British and Indian officers 
and several privates. 

The experiences of tlie other troops who took 
part in the charge on the afternoon of Monday, 
April 26, were very similar to tho.se of Wilde s 
Rifles. The 40th Pathans lost their Colonel 
and almost all their British officers, among 
them Captain J. F. Dalmahoy, who, after 
being six times hit, continued to lead his men 
until he was killed. General Riddell’s Brigade, 
attacking St. JuUen, was held up by wire, and, 
at 3.:i0 p.m. General Riddell himself fell. The 
outskirts of St. Julien were taken, but had to 
be abandoned, but in places the British line 
had been moved forward some 600 or 700 
vards. The woods west of St. JuUen, however, 
remained in the enemy’s possession. 
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Tliat night the Allied line of battle extended 
frnin the north of Zomiebeke to t!ie eastern 

eihjc of the Grafenstafel ridge, then south- 

- 

west along the southern side of the Haanabeek 
stream to a spot half a mile east of St. Julien, 
whence curving round that village it proceeded 
to Vamlinele (“ shell -trap ”) farm on the Ypres- 
Poeloappelle road. From tliat point it ran 
to Hoesinghe and crossed the Yperlee Canal, 
iioing northward past Lizenie, beyond which 
the French joined hands with the Belgians. 

Before closing the account of the battle 
of the *2 6th, the Allied air-raids on that day 
must not be forgotten. The stations of 
Staden, Thielt. Boubaix and Courtrai were 



A GERMAN BOMB THROWER. 


bombed ; an armoured train near Langemarck 
which was located by an airman was shelled 
and forced to retire ; and a German airman 
obliged to descend at Roulers. The bombing 
of Courtrai cost the life of Lieutenant W. B. R. 
Rhodes-Moorhouse. Severely woi.mded in the 
liiigh, instead of de-seending, he flew towards 
tlie British lines. While 100 ft. above the 
uroi 1 1 id 1 le u’tis again wounded — tliis time 
itinrtally. Still he went on. He reached liis 
own ba.se, made his report, and died shortly 
aft • ru arils. It was one of the most heroic 
opisodc*s of the war. 

I'ho next day ( .\pril 27) the Lahore Division, 
with tie- Freneli on their left, attacked about 
1. p.m. Owing to the clouds of chlorine gtis 


emitted by the Germans little progress was 
made. As Lord Kitchener that night remarked 
to the House of Lords, Germany had “stooped 
to «acts which will surely stam indelibly her 
military history, and whicli would vie with 
the barbarous savagery of the Dervishes of the 
Sudan” ; but those acts were locally eflicaciou.s. 
Until the Allied troops were furnished with 
the respirators, which were being hastily made, 
tliey were at a heav'y disadvantage. By good 
fortune, however, the Germans had suffered 
enormous losses and were exhausted. On 
Wednesday, the 28th, the opposing forces 
east of the Yperlee Canal rested, and tuo 
German aeroplanes were destroyed. West 
of the Canal the French retook Lizerne and laid 

hands on Het Sast. 

'These successes were not sufficient to warrant 
Sir Joiin French continuing to keep the Second 
Army so far east of Ypres. The advance of 
the Germans from Poelcappelle to St. Julien 
tlireatened its communications. The British 
Generalissimo, therefore, ordered Sir Herbert 
Plinner, who was now commanding the Second 
Army, to prepare to retire to the new line 
which had been fixed upon. But this move- 
ment was postponed for a few daj'S. On 
April 29, in the morning, General Foch had an 
interv'iew' with Sir John 1* rench. Strong 
reinforcements were on the point of reaching 
General Putz, and General Foch asked that 
the Second Army should stay where it was 
imtil the result of the action of the next day 
sliould be known. The 29th poised abnost 
uneventfully ; there was a lively artillery duel 
north of Ypres, and south of the city, near 
W'vtschaete, the British engineers with. a mine 
destroyed a house and some trenches. 

On Friday, the 30th, as General Foch had 
warned his British colleague, General Putz 
made a vigorous attack on the Germans. 
They were thrust back some distance in the 
region of Pilkem. Two hundred prisoners 
and seven machine guns wore taken, and the 
214tli, 215th, and 210th German regiments 
lost over a thousand men. Further east 
the London Rifle Brigade, with machine 
gun fire, beat off a German advance from 
St. Julien. But west of the Yperlee Canal 
tlie enemy were by now too strongly installed 
to bo quickly shifted. They had thrown 
numerous footbridges across the canal, and 
liad established several lines of defence furnished 
with sandbags, iron chevatcv-de-frise, pointed 
wooden stakes, and defended by machine guns. 
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TliC' flat grounfJ was intersr-cted by hedges, 
waUrcourses, and inarslios. As it was rh^ar 
that much would be rf'fiuired to capture 

such a position, and also that until it was 
cajxtvired tlic Second Arjiiy’s coinrnunications 
were in dangcT, Sir John Frcncli on ^lay 1, 
af one o'clock, ord(Tod Sir Herbert PtninCT to 
begin his rctrogaflo mov'cment. At .llili 
and also at Ncuve Cliapcllc the (iennans that 
day used asphyxiating gas. But the wind 
j)roved unfavourable and they probably suf- 
fered more from it than the British, most of 
wliom were now supplied with respirators, 
thougli not of 0- very eflicacious pattern. 

That Sir John French was jtJSliHed in con- 
tra<;ting the southern portion of the salitrnt 
tlie events of the next two days showed con- 
clusively. "I’lie fJennans, well awan; that 
their gassing tactics would speedily be coun- 
tered by the supply to the Allied troops f>f 
appropriate resi>irator.s. made on Sunday May 
another attempt to poison their w^ay 
tlirough the Allied line between Boesinglie, 
on the Ypcrlee Canal, and Zonnebeko, on th«' 
Ypres-Roulers railway. Althougli resjiiraJors 
of sorts liad been served out to the f^riii<*h and 
French, it is apparent from the following de- 
scription furnished by a British odiccr that the 
German-s had still reason to hope tliat their 
devilLsh devices might be successful : 

It was on ft beautiful Sunday evoninp. May 2. at 
about 5.30 y).m., that an oiUcer looked into my *' dug- 
out ” and said. “ 'I’ho Germans nre putting smoke up 
from their trenehus.'’ T was into the fire trench almost 
before ho bad finislied bpcaking, iny fear ond horror of 
gas having been jnost vividly in my imagination ever 
since the enemy hod caused the French to letire by 
overwhelming them with its fumes a little more than a 
week I revioiisly. 

The first things to bo seen were three or four jets 
of .«»inoko rising from the enemy’s trenches soin« lOd 



IN THE FRONT TRENGHFS. 

Taking a rest. 



MAKING SOUVENIRS TO SEND TO 

THEIR FRIFNDS 


From bullets and frai^Tienfs of shells. 


*1 j‘*fS t' T * - t 1 *• > 

fnrmocl a Folni uall (A \ apnur ni. h ft. I uJiM* ‘ ii 

top, tht* rOflUllIB f'f a i l'iiT. 

XhliJi wrU* fh*' Itrt v* .i- • t ft.** t 

deacriptiofi, with rnpi-ir), luid wn 

\%H ill \oss than thr**^* niinut**', Afirl n**\v I f? ir it t I ' 
iiaposwiblo for liu* to X of tti»* f» rr^ r 

of tho awful IhifTor, tluit tfn' h mf h ihi* 1* -- I 
of filthuiCH^^ -pr<Tiil afri ‘Til: 

r havo soon men nfraul. I li.i% * ri ItTiW I tub'll X)**r\ mu- 
and apprehen.-^ive* I ha\ «' \ . r Impm * u ( rw * ou o 

b^'poTtio sinldonly panic - - 1 j , t < • m t ■ I 1 1 k * i m j ! i f • u* l 

luiinml^, forget their iikoiIim- tl nnl tb* ir tlot\ . oi I r in 
away* IJiank God ! th.i^ di-l -•» *>nl\ \' * nt » -t. rf 

distance before romernb''! ihk' tlfv V' r*- ■ Mi- r- u'l l 


r»'t iirniriij to their places. 

tif t’lmr-''. directly we smell th* /n- t put (.u r- -piru 
tors, >iu h M- wo ha*! — iiist bits *<{ Hum.* I dipp* ■! m 
water. WluTi tho fumr.j were full <.ti u- >r. itl,,-.. 
bfM'rttiic iiH.o* dinicnit. and we hA'’H o T'" ! -t tK- t.uiptuti ui 
to tear aside our rospirrttor*^ in »uiir "tru_.:i' - f .r mu 
riio trojioho'^ prcs<'nte<l a woird f^p*‘<-i«u ’• lll•■ll • 
coughing, spitting, enr'ing, and trt iuir t<i b< u ! I 
not suppose tho worst part of it la.>*nH.! for tu >t-’ tli u, !'► 
inituitos, hut wo could not liovo sttMMl it much I i . - 
••Viid then wo bad our reward — tho Gormans 
to within 200 yards’ rangf*. and d'bvtr'xl themsoKct. t.. 
the fire of two of otir Mnsims. Iti* inen fired drostiJ 
Itilly bailly with their rifio.*. hnf. p Mir cluvps. they wu-r-- 
ulinosf too weak to -.tan'l. 1 ho k v aA tc<* ca'.ilv 

bfaion off ; wo \rnntoil t*» kill nml uo on ktUing. 

'I'ho lir.sl sen«uiioiis. aitor tho above exetternont was 
over, were coldness in (bo haniN and feet an 1 
weakness; many men hiy iImwh at once onti w«-fit iiii^ 
a deop sleep. Throughout tho night tho lino was I • ! 

in the most precarious way only a few men were fit i r 
sentry, and tho men on tljo w Imlo ijot worso instead o' 
bettor. 'I'ho next dav tbov vi' r,* >till %"crv bad and ii 

m V « 

was pitiable to hear the couulnng ; sovoral filed. 'Hi® 
next night wc got about 200 of tho worst civses awuy to 
hospital, but they continued going sick oil the week, 
and when I left, feeling utterly ill and with a Icimpemture. 


wc had lo-st 300 men from gas alone. 


The incidents recorded by tliis officer were 
typical. At many points the trenehes were 
temporarily abandoned, but the Germans 
failed to swure any permanent adt’antage. 
The moment it appeared the wall of vapour. 
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tliis time looking from a distance like a great 
reddish cloud, was made the target of every 
gun.* The residt was that the Germans 
advancing through it were mowed down in 
1 leaps by the soixante-qu inze and the British 
artillery. The gas approached, sinking into 
the inequalities of the ground and rolling 
slowly towards the Allied trenches. Machine 
guns and rifles spoke out and, on the extreme 
left of the British position, the supports dashed 
forw'ard and bayoneted the enemy. At other 
] daces our troops moved out of the affected 
area and charged the Germans in flank. The 
2nd Seaforths and the 7th Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders particularly distinguislied 
themselves in this stern struggle. South 
of St. Jiilien and between Fortuin and Zonne- 
beke the line gave w'ay, but the supporting 
battalions with two cavalry brigades moved 
up from Potijze, a mile and a half from Ypres 
on the Zonnebeke road, and recovered the 
trenches. 

At nightfall the enemy retired, leaving 
behind them heaps of dead and wounded. In 
the hand-to-hand fighting many Germans 
had lost their respirators and had been 
asphyxiated. When it came to close quarleis 
thev had little chance of escaping. The British, 
almost always their superiors- in bayonet 
work, had been maddened by their enemy’s 
trcaclu'ry. From April 22 onward they had 

♦ It is possible this may have been due to the use of 
bromine. 


begun to regard the Germans with the bitter 
hatred felt towards the latter by the Belgians, 
French, anrl Russians. 

In the morning of Monday, May 3, the 
Germans seemed about to renew the contest. 
On the British left, west of the Bois des Cuise- 
nirs, between St. Julien and Pilkem, they 
were observed cutting entanglements, leaving 
their trenches, and lying dowm in front as if 
about to advance. But the Allied ariillery 
which opened on them and inflicted severe 
losses prevented an attack from this quaitei. 
Instead the Germans assaulted the northei’ii 
side of the now very narrow salient. During 
the afternoon large bombs thrown by a muien- 
wzrfer blew in a considerable length of trenches 
and the garrison fell back behind a wood a 
little to the north-west of the village of Grafen- 
stafel. There a successful stand was made 
and the further progress of the enemy checked. 
South of Dixmude, beyond the French lines, 
the Belgians were bombarded with asphyxiating 
bombs. Imagining that these had stupified 
the foe, the Germans delivered an assault, but 
w'erc mowed dowm by machine guns. During 
the night the attack threatened in the morning 
against the British left materialized, but again 
the artillery brought it to a standstill. 

Meanwhile, since the evening of May 2, 
Sir H. Plumer had been ev'acuating the eastern 
fringe of the salient. His new line was three 
miles shorter than the old. It touched the 
French trenches west of the Ypres -Lange - 
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WATCHING THE BURST OF A BIG SHELL 


marck road and ran throngli Shell-trap ” 
farm to the Haanabeek stream and the 
eastern face of the Frczenberg ridge, which 
was a slight elevation among the flat meadows. 
From this ridge it turned south, and covering 
Bellewaarde Lake and Hooge, curved round 
to Hill 00. FortuLn, with Zonnebeke, and 
the Polygon, Bosche and Vcldhoek \^'oods — 
the scenes of the desperate struggles in October 
and November, 1914 — were abandoned, but 
all the roads to Ypres were covered, while 
fewer troops were required for the defence of 
the line, and those troops would not be exposed 
to fire from three sides. 

This very difficult operation of a withdrawal 
in face of an enemy whose trenches were in 
places only ten yards away was during the 
night of IMay 3 completed. Like the with- 
drawal of the British Expeditionary Force 
from the north bank of the Aisne, it had been 
carried out with a celerity and secrecy redound- 
ing to the credit of all concerned. From the 
eight -mile long front, in pitch darkness and 
absolute silence, the units marched off to their 
places in the new line. The Royal Army 
jMedicaL Corps, under the guidance of Colonel 
Ferguson, assisted by IMajor Waggett (the 
London specialist on throat diseases), brought 
awa^' 780 woimded men out of cellars and dug- 

ih 

outs. Crack shots were left behind in the 
trenches to cover the retirement, but so skilfully 
was it concealed that all the next day, long after 
the last British soldier had left, the Germans 
continued to shell many of the abandoned 
trenches. Sir Herbert Plumer and his Staff well 
deserved the congratulations bestowed on 
them hy Sir Jolin French. 

Mav 4 was an imeventful day. Fog, machine 


guns, and asphyxiating gas stopped General 

Putzs attempt to drive back the Germans 

across the Yperlee Canal, and lor tlic next 

ten da vs the French betw^een Lizerne and 
■ 

Boesinglie were engaged in methodically sap- 
ping theii- w'ay to Steenstraate and the banks 
of the canal. Along the British Front the 
Germans under cover ol the mist and a hea\ y 
bombardment, adv’^anced cautiously, but they 
did not attack till the next day. 

Bv then thev had disoov'ered that tlie Briti.-;h 
line had been readjusted. Trenches \ccre 
dug opposite to it ; the guns ad\’anced to ne^c 
positions. About 9 a.ra. clouds of poi.sonous 
gas were projected against the British trendies on 
Hill 60. Our men fell back and the Gennan.s 
pursued. In spite of heavy losses occasioned 
among tliem by the British artillery, they took 
some trenches north of the hill and even forced 
their way in the direction of Zillebeke as far 
as the supporting line. All dfiy the combat 
raged, and by nightfall the Germans were still 
on the crest of the hill and also in some trenches 
north-east of it. At midnight the British 
dislodged them from the hill, but owing to 
another discharge of gas had to retire. On the 
morning of IVIay 6 Hill 60 and some trenches 
north of it were in the hands of the eneniy. 

On the north and south sides of the Ypre.s- 
Roulers railw ay, and away on the left, they had 
also endeavoured with the aid of gas to pierce 
the British line. The Germans had been 
repulsed, but the knowledge that a gi*eat 
French offensive in the Arras region, supported 
by a British offensive south of the Lys, was in 
preparation stimulated them to fresh exer- 
tions. To oblige General Foch and Sir John 
French to keep large forces north of the Lys 
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was sotirifl, und thoy had vx*ry good grounds 
for hoping to take Ypres. How precarioLis 
w€us the hold of the Allies on the ruincxl cit\' 
may bo surmised from a statement of Sir 
John French: 

Throu^/hout the uholo period since the first break of 
the line on the night of April 22 all the troops in this area 
had been constantly subjected to violent artillery born- 
bardin jiit irorn a large mas.-i of gun.'- with an tinliiuited 
supply of ammunition. It proved impossible whilst 
under so vastly superior fire of artillery to dig efficient 
trenches, or to properly reorganize the line, after the 
confusion and demoralization caused by the first great 
gas surprise and the Rubsetjiient, almost daily, gas 
attacks. Nor was it until after this date (May 81 that 
effective prevontatives had been devised and provided. 

On Saturday, May B, another of the innu- 
merable struggles for Ypres began. At 7 a.m. 
the German artillery concentrated their fire 
on the British line north and south of Frezen- 
berg. Trencties were obliterated and huge 
losses sustained. Three hours later the eiiemv 
adv'anced against our front between the Ypres - 
Poelcappelle and the Ypres-Menin roads, his 
main efforts being directed on both sides of the 
Ypres-Roulers railway. The right of one 
Brigade broke at 10.15, its centre and the left 
of another Brigade south of it retired, ^’he 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantr 3 % 
however, stuck to their posts. On the left 
of the line the 2nd Essex Regiment, about 
11.30 a.rn., destroyed a small force of ad- 
v'ancing Germans, but a few minutes after 
noon the centre of another Brigade broke and 
the I St Suffolks, on its right, were surrounded 
and overwhelmed. 

The enemy had smashed their way througli 
at Frezenljerg, and at 3.30 p.m. Sir Herbert 
1‘lumer coimter-attacked. Early in the day 
lie Imd placed two battalions astride the Ypres- 


Menin road as a reserv’e. Five more battalions 
were under his hand, and an infantrj'’ brigade 
held come up to the grounds of \nainertinghe 
Chateau behind Ypres. The 1st York and 
Lancaster Regiment, the 3rd Middlesex 
Regiment, the 2nd East Surrey Rogiment, the 
2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers, and the 1st Royal 
W'arwickshire Regiment were thrown into the 
gap and Frezenberg was recov'ered. But 
the enemy’s machine-guns were too potent 
for the British, and they had to withdraw 
to a line running north and south through 
Velorenhoek. On their left the 12th London 
Regiment losing heavily, reached the original 
trench line. 

At 4.15 p.m. the position was threatened 
from the east and north. Masses of Germans 
issued from the woods south of the Menin 
road, while other masses descended the Poel- 
cappelle road and captured Wieltje, two miles 
or so from Ypres. On Wieltje the 7th Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders and the 1st East 
Lancashire Regiment were directed. 

The sun went down, but still the battle raged. 
At 1 a.m. the British by a bayonet charge 
carried W'ieltje, and regained most of the 

ground to the north of it. 

Tw'O Cavalry Divisions and a Territorial 
Division were during the night placed at Sii 
Herbert Plainer’ .s disposal,^ They were needed. 

In the early morning, about 5 a.m., everyone 
had been startled by the sound of a terrific 
cannonade beyond tlie Lys. From the south 
of Armentieres, through Xeuve Chapelle and 
Givenchy to the Arras region, the Allies were 
advancing. The unsuccessful attempt by Sir 
Douglas Haig to storm the AuVjci’s ridge anti 
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the victory of the French in the Carency 
region will be described in a subsequent chapter. 
Here it is sxifficient to mention that on Carency, 
north of Arras, from over a thousand guns, a 
large number of shells were discharged, and 
that, as the day wore on, the German troops 
at this point and in the neiglibourhood were 
routed. To counterbalance the French victory, 
the Germans, who were elated by theii* repulse 
of Sir Douglas Haig’s attacks south of Armen- 
tieres, after bombarding the British trenches, 
made wild rushes for Ypres in the afternoon. 
North of the tow'n a body of five hundred 
dashed from the woods and were killed almost 
to a man. On the north-east there was a ding- 
dong fight and five separate assaults were 
delivered on the eastern side of the salient. 
The centre of tliis battle was south of the 
Ypres-Menin road, but at 6.30 p.m. the enemy 
north of it attempted to storm the gromids of 
the Chateau de Hooge. Under the concen- 
trated fire of guns, maxims, and rifles the 
German masses on everj'^ occasion melted 
away, the groimd being literally heaped with 
dead and woimded. They had gained 150 
yards of trenches at a fearful cost and the 
British losses had been comparatively insig- 
nificant. In the course of the fighting the 
2nd Gloucestershire Regiment and 2nd Cameron 
Highlanders had distinguished themselves, 
the Gloucesters suffering heavy casualties. 

Thus on Sunday, May 9, the German attacks 
north and the British attacl^ south of the Bys, 
had failed, wliile the French had won a con- 
siderable victory south of La Bassee. On 
Monday the enemy spent the morning shelling 
our trenches north and south of the Menin- 
Ypres road. They then discharged a cloud of 
gas. After waiting, as they thought, long 
enough for the poisonous vapour to do its work, 
they streamed out from the woods and through 
the clearings. IMany were dressed in British 
unifomis. All expected an easy triumph. 
But by now effective respirators had been 
supplied to our soldiers. Suddenly these lined 
the parapets and poured in rapid fire from 
rifles and machine guns. The Germans who 
were not hit threw themselves flat on the 
ground, and the bullets passed over their 
bodies. A few seconds later shrapnel descended 
on them from our guns in the baokgi'ound, 
and in front of the parapets there was a sham- 
bles, Out of the smoke and dust a (German 
dressed as a Highlander dashed forward, 
shouting, “Don’t shoot, don’t shoot!” The 


trick failed and he was promptly killed. The 
2nd Cameron Highlanders, 9th Royal Scots, 
and the 3rd and 4th King’s Royal Rifles had 
read the enemy a severe lesson. 

Between the Ypres-Comines Canal and the 
IVfoiiin- Ypres road for half an hour two bat- 
teries of gas cylinders discharged their contents. 

So dense w’^as the gas that -a man could not see 
his hand when held before his face. The grass 
was bleached ; the sandbags tm*ned a bright 
vellow'. Under the circumstances it was 

i' 

thovight prudent to wdthdraw^ our men from 
the influence of this pestilential vapour, but 
the rifles of the troops to right and left pre- 
vented the enemy entering the lost trenches, 
which, when the gas cleared away, were 
reoccupied. 

It was only north of the Menin road that the 
Oermans had any success. Their shells des- 
troyed the trenches of the 3rd King’s Royal 
Rifles and 4th Rifle Brigade. Many soldiers 
were buried aliv'e. The svu*vivors retired to 
another line of trenches immediately west of 
Belle waarde Wood, the ^trees in front of wfliich 
had been pounded by the shells into an im- 
passable ent anglement. 

While these events were proceeding on the 
ground, in the air then* had been numerous 
incidents. The day before, above the 
Wytschaete region, a British aiiman with a 
machine gun had put out of action a Taube, 
winch fell, nose downiward, several thousand 
feet. The canal bridge at Don had been 
bombed, and a British airman hit by an air- 
craft gun had had to descend at Lille. On 
Monday one of our airmen looped the loop. 
In a single-seater aeroplane he was 8,000 ft. 
or so up hunting a Taube. Reloading his 
machine gun. he lost control of the steering 
gear. The aeroplane turned upside down. 
It happened that the belt round his waist, 
which kept him in liis seat, %vas loose. T. he 
belt slipped down round his legs and ho was 
left clutching the rear centre strut and 
desperately endeavouring to free his legs 
and reach the control lever with his feet. 
It was not tUl the machine wa.s 2,500 ft. or so 
oil the ground that he succeeded. Then slowly 
the plane looped the loop and he slid back into 
his seat. It was a cool and daring action. 

Exasperated by their failures, the Geimans 
on Tuesday, May 11. threw hundreds of in- 
cendiary shells into the ruins of Ypres. ov'-er the 
blazing buildings of which a dense pall of 
smoke speedily settled. All round the salient 
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their artillery deluged the British trenches with 
high-explosive shelb. Our own guns replieil 
and the :Ust Heavy Battery put a German 
|viece out of action and the North Midland 
Hea\^'^ Battery damaged several howitzers. 
The enemy’s fire was particularly devastating 
on the portion of the line astride the Y})res- 
St. Julien road. South of the Men in road tliree 
separate attacks were delivered and repulsed. 
The Germans temporarily gained a footing in 
part of the trenches held by the 2nd Cameron 
Highlanders and the 1st Arg>^ll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, only, however, to be ejected by a 
supporting company ot the 9th Royal Scots. 
Yet, despite the ghastly toll paid by them, 
the rank and file of the Germans had not lost 
heart. An extract from a letter written the 
next day from St. Julien by a soldier of the 
22nd Reserve Jager Battalion illustrates the 
spirit which animated many of them : 

Now that wo have had three days* rest, wo are going 
back to the trenchas this evening. To-day or to- 
morrow will decide the fate of Ypres, and we riflemen will 
all do our best to carry it through. From our trenches 
one sees the whole country as far as Ypres, and we had 
to-day a magnificent spectacle. Our artillery, which is 
located here in tremendous numbers, was going strong. 
Wherever we looked, one saw smoke and striking shells 
from the small 7-6 cm. to the 21 cm. 

Wednesday, IV I ay 12, was spent by the enemy 
in bombarding the British trenches, especially 
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those north and south of the Menin road. 
Sir Herbert Plumer, expecting that this was a 
preparation for a final attack, withdrew his 
depleted centre division during the night and 
substituted for it two cavalry divisions, which 
henceforth with the artillery and engineers 
of the retired division were known as the 
Cavalry Force.” The division which had 
been brought back into reserve had been fighting 
continuously since April 22. It liad lost very 
heavily and most of its battalions were now 
being led by captains. The Cavalry Force 
imder General de Lisle had to defend the line 
from the north-east of Velorenhoek to the 
Bellewaarde Lake. 

“ To-day or to-morrow,” had said the 
Jtiger just quoted, ** will decide the fate of 
Ypres.” On Thursday, May 13, at 4.30 a.m. 
a bombardment which is described by Sir 
Herbert Plumer as the heav’'iest bombardment 
yet experienced ” opened. It was raining 
in ton-ents and a bitter wind blew from the 
north. At about 7.45 a.m. the Cavalry Brigade 
astride the Y'pres-Roulers railway, where its 
trendies had been blowm in, fell back about 
800 yards. JIany men of the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards had been buried alive. To the right 
of the brigade the North Somei’set Yeomanry 
under Lieutenant -Colonel Geoffrey Glyn proved 
that the Yeomanry of England had not deterio- 
rated. Not onlv did they hold their trenches, 
but they advanced and charged the enemy \^'ith 
tlie bayonet. The Royals, 10th Hussars, 
and the Blues were brought up, and at 2.30 p.m. 
a coimter-attack, assisted by the Duke of 
W^estminster’s armoured cars, was delivered 
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by tb6 two brigades. In. the face of very heavy 
shrapnel and rifle fire, tlie dismounted cavalry 
crept forward. Suddenly a party of Germans 
bolted to the rear. The cry of “ They’re off 1 ” 
was raised, and the whole British force darted 
forward. The enemy, including those in the 
support and reserve trenches, broke and ran ; 
they were terribly punished by shiapnel and 
machine-guns. In this charge the 10th Hussars 
under Major Crichton and the Essex Yeomanry, 
were conspicuous for their gallantr 3 ^ 

The original position was regained. On it 
the Germans once more turned their heavy 
artillery. As the trenches had disappeared, 
it was considered advisable to withdraw 
the men to an irregular line beliind. There in 
the craters formed by shells they opposed to 
the Germans an unbreakable resistance. 

On the left, north of Wieltje, there were, 
also, savage encounters between the opposing 
forces. Shell -trap ” Farm was momentarily 
lost, but it was soon afterwards recovered by 
the 1/ Rifle Brigade. The 1/ East Lanca- 
shire Regiment were shelled out of their 
trenches, which were retaken by their support 
company and by the 2/ Essex Regiment 
acting on its own initiative. The 1/ Hamp- 
shire Regiment killed or woimded every 
German who approached them, and the 5/ 
liOndon Regiment maintained its position. 
By nightfall the enemy, apart from pressing 
back the cavalry a few hundred yards, had 
completely failed. The plain was covered and 


the woods choked up with German dead and 
dying. 

Two days later — on May 15 — General Putz 
attacked Steenstraatc and Het Sast. The 
Zouaves and Algerian sharpshooters captured 
a trench before Steenstraate, entered the village, 
and by the end of the day. reached the canal. 
More than 000 German corpses were counted. 
Simultaneously the Zouaves occupied Het 
Sast. The artillery bombardment had para- 
lysed its defenders. “We entered the village 
with our hands in our pockets,” said a Zouave 
recounting the scene. 

During the night the Germans counter- 
attacked, bombarding Het Sast with asphyxiat- 
ing shells. The Zouaves donned their masks 
and met them with rifle fire and hand-grenades. 
Both at Steenstraate and Het Sast the assaults 
were repulsed with awful carnage. By May 17 
not a German who was not lolled, wounded, 
or a prisoner remained on the left bank of the 
Yperlee Canal. Thi’ee villages, four fortified 
lines, and three redoubts had been captured, 
and at least three regiments had been destroyed 
by the French. They had amply avenged the 
gassing of their comrades on April 22. 

Such was the inglorious termination of the 
Germans’ first effort to win a battle by using 
asphyxiants. They had not taken Ypres ; 
they had lost very many thousands of men ; 
they had infuriated the usually tolerant British 
soldiers and public ; and they had rendered 
indignant every civulized neutral by their 
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djvst 1 net By reporting to asphj’xiat- 

ine ga&e,< the Kaiser taoitly admitted that he 
coiild no longer hope for success by clean 
t'lehtini; and that to overcome the Allied troops 

v W ■ 

ho must have recourse to means wluch tlie most 
terocions savagt' would have scorned to employ. 
That the s\i^>eriority of their opponents was 
beginning to sink into the minds of the German 
soldiers is shown by two incidents. On ^lay 15, 


according to a French report, the German 
xMarino Fusiliers defending the Yperleo Canal 
w’ished to surrender and were promptly deci- 
mated by their countrymen behind them. 
Forty -eight hours later, soutli of Neuve Chapelle 
a battalion of Saxons raised their hands and 
hoisted the white flag. Fre they reached the 
British lines, they were massacred by the 
Prussian artillery and rifles. 



the BIBLE HIS SHIELD. 

The life of Private A. G. Perkins, of the 1st 
Lincolns, was saved by the Bible he was 
carrying in his breast pocket. 

A shrapnel bullet went right through it. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 

BALTIC PROVINCES. 


The German Advance into the Badtic Provinces— Its Aims— The Settlement op the German 
ON the Baltic Shore— The Baltic Germans and Russia— The Past JIutual Red.ations of 
THE Germans and the Letts— The Military Oper.ations in Sahogitia and Codrland ur to 
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O X April 30 official comrnumque-^ 

brought' th© news of th© 0©rman 
raid in th© direction of Libau and 
Shavle. By May 2 the Germanic 
offensive in the district of Gorlice in Western 
Galicia had developed into an action of almost 

unprecedented magnitude. 

It was evident from th© very beginning 
that the advance against Libau and Shavle 
was devoid of independent strategic importance. 
Even after liaving penetrated for about a 
hundred miles into Russian territory, the 
German forces v'ere still further away from 
any jioint of immediate strategic importance 
than they were in any other part of the entire 
Eastern front. Naturally, therefore, much 
speculation arose concerning the real aim of 
that new enterprise. 

\^erv few human actions in ordinary everyday 
life can be traced back to one single exclusive 
motix'e ; both life and the human mind are 
too complex to admit of singleness of purpose. 
The same is true about strategics ; different 
possibilities, some of them belonging to a 
distant future, are usually present in the 
thoughts of tlio directing mind. Such a multi- 
plicity and vai-iety of purposes is of positive 
advantage ; should th© wider hopes and 
expectations never be realized, it is desirable 

Vol. V.—Part 55. 


that immediate advantages should be reaped, 
such as would justify the undertaking. 

The explanation wliich seemed most natural 
was at first given for Hindenburg s new rmder- 
taking. It was said that he had chosen the 
line of least resistance, and had found in 
addition employment for his cavalry, which 
could not bo used along the other parts of the 
front, wdiere fighting had assumed the character 
of trench-w’^arfare. Raids are naturally directed 
against unguarded points, and there is no 
reason to colour with a touch of reproach and 
contempt the statement that the enemy was 
moving along the line of least resistance. 
If the Germans found that the district between 
Libau, Shavle, and the Prussian frontier was 
left practically imguarded, it was sound 
generalship on their part to take advantage 
of that fact. The Russians had done the same 
in the case of ^lemel, towards the end of 
Marcli. The lesson learned from that raid 
of our Allies constituted probably one of the 
motives for the German atlvaiice against 
Shavle. By pushing the front line aw-ay from 
their own territory the Germans secured its 
safety against hostile inroads : and it must be 
admitted that when economic attrition had 
come to play a prominent part in warfare, 
the German policy of attaching supreme 
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importance to the security of tlieir own teiTi- 

torv found justification. 

There are, however, two limitations to the 
usefulness of raids or advances such as are 
devoid of immediate strategic importance. 
First, care must be taken that the raiding force 
should not be exposed to dangers out of pro- 
portion to the results wliich may be obtained 
bv means of the raid. In this respect the 
Germans were fairly well guarded. In view of 
their naval strength in the Baltic they could 
always retire to the shore, should a Russian 
advance from Kovmo seriously tlireaten their 
right flank. The second restriction on the use- 
fulness of raids is this, that they should not with- 
draw forces which might be of greater use in the 
decisi\o, theatre of war. It would be difficult 
to estimate the effects which Hindenburg's 
advance on Shavle had on the general situation, 
and particularly on the oflensive in West 
Galicia. Ca\'alry was, during April, of small 
use in other parts of the front, and most of 
the raiding force, as is shown by the verj^ speed 
of its advance, consisted of ca\"alry. But 
the first week in May saw the Russians in full 
retreat in W est Galicia. It is an open question 
whether the Germanic armies disposed anyliow 
of sufficient cavalry in Western Galicia, and 
could spare the divisions which the Baltic 
raid had withdrawn to the front in Lithuania 
and Courland, or whether the speed of the 
athance which followed on the breakdown 


of the Russian line on the Dunajec and Biala 
came as a surprise to the German commanders 
themselves. On the other hand, the view has 
been put forward that the advance along tlie 
Baltic shore aimed at di\'erting the attention 
of om Allies from the Dunajec-Biala front. On 
careful consideration it seems, however, very 
doubtful whether the Baltic raid could, did, or 
was ever meant to affect the operations which a 
week later were opened in Western Galicia. 

Another aim ascribed to the Baltic raid was 
that of foraging. Riga and Libau have been for 
centuries two of the great granaries of Eastern 
Europe ; moreover a rich potato crop, pre- 
served from the autumn, and plenty of cattle, 
were to be found in Lithuania and Courland. 
The German raid, says the Russian official 
communigii^ of May 1, may be explained as 
an attempt to include for foraging pm^poses, 
witlun the sphere of operations, a section of 
frontier territory which had not yet been ruined 
by the war.” 

When the great French Revolution was 
losing its cosmopolitan ideals, and substituting 
for them, in so far as international affairs 
were concerned, that doubtful worldly wisdom 
wiiich is now generally knowm by the name of 
li&cilpolit'ilc i Danton, the incarnation of much 
that was best and of some that was worst in 
the Revolution, made the remark that Fa mere 
Vennerniy ei vivre d ses depens y e'est le vaincre 
deux During the Great War the Germans 
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fiiitlif ully kept to that maxim. We know 
it for a fact that the Germans requisitioned, 
great (|iiantities of wheat at I>ibau, and robbed 
the peasant population throughout most 
parts of Courland and Jjithuania of grain, 
potatoes, cattle, poultry, in short of anything 
they could lay hands on. Similarly they 
immediately requisitioned all metals which 
thev could find in the invaded districts. 

We shall not quote any of the many letters 
from Polish and Lithuanian peasants to rela- 
tives in America, which appeared in the 


American Polish and Lithuanian newspapers, 
and which tell the story of the depredations 
committed by the cursed Swabians,” We 
shall limit ourselves to one example coming 
from a German source and concerning Poland, 
which had suffered even more severely by the 
war than Belgium. The shortage of food in 
Poland was recognized by an ofiicial Austrian 
communique of April 8, which begins with the 
following phrase : “ Considering that the ques- 
tion of food forms at present the most imtjortant 
and most lugent problem for the population of 



GERMAN TRANSPORTS ON THE RIVER NIEMEN. 

Schooners to convey barges of troops and ammunition about to start for Russian territory. 
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the occupied parts ot Russian Poland. ...” 
This, however, seems to have in no way con- 
cerned the Germans. The Deutsche Tages- 
zeUutuj of March 27 announces to its readers 
the joyful news that the German military 
authorities had requisitioned in Poland 60 
million hundredweight of potatoes, and that 
t he Silesian Chamber of Agriculture had “ suc- 
ceeded ’ in buying in Poland 8,000 hundred- 
weight of bran at 24 marks the hundred -weight. 
\Vc are not told whether, and in what way, the 
German military authorities helped them in 
making that splendid bargain. If such methods 
were adopted in the devastated regions of 
Iceland, little mercy could the peasant population 
of Lithuania, and least of all that of Courland, 
expect from the German invaders. For a 
hatred, which all the waters of the Baltic Sea 
could never extinguish, burns in the heart of 
every Lettish peasant against the Germans, 
and the Germans have always answered it witli 
a hatred equally strong, and with i^ersecutions 
and oppressions such as hardly any other nation 
in Eiu'ope has ever had to suffer. 

Seven centuries ago the first German con- 
querors set foot on the coast of the Baltic Sea, 
in the land inhabited by different Letto- 
Lithuanian and Finnish tribes ; less than ten 
years before the war, during the revolution of 
1906, J-etts and Germans were once more 
luinting one anotW^r in the Baltic P^o^'inces, as 


the White men and the Redskins had done 
in the virgin forests of America. lA^hat the 
German “ Baltic Barons,” the Herrenvolk of 
Courland, would do when their kinsmen 
from acro.ss the Prussian border had come 
to their aid, anyone could gue.ss who knew' 
those distant districts stretcliing along tlie 
quiet backwaters of the Baltic Sea. There is a 
sinister political aspect to Hindenburg .« raid.* 
In order to understand its full meaning it is 
necessary to revdew, if only briefly, the political 
condition and problems of those districts. 

It ought to be marked first of all that wc are 
dealing, in the case of the Baltic raid, with two 
different countries, with Samogitia.f whicii 
forms the western lialf of the government of 
Kovno, and with Courland. These two di.<- 
tricts, although they had originally been 
parts of the same nation and political system, 
came subsequently to differ widely owing 
their different hLstorical developments. The 
entire Baltic shore, from the Finnish Gulf to 
the Lower Vistula, and its hinterland up to the 
Vilia and Dubissa, were inhabited in the twelftli 
century by different Lithuanian and I innish 
tribes ; the border zone between them ran 


* Tho Hindenburgs themselves were a family settled 
also in the Ru.ssian Baltic Provinces, and Hindenburg 
as a good Junker was certain to view the concerns of the 
German Baltic Barons as his own family affairs. 

f “ Samogitia ” means in Lithuanian the “ Low- 
lands ” ; its language differs slightly frotn the Lithuanian 
as spoken round Kovno ai id Vilna. 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY IN ACTION. 

Inset : Guns disguised by fir branches. 

more or less tlirough the middle of Idvland. 
The Lithuanian tribes were known in various 
parts of the coimtry by different names, and 
their dialects varied to some extent. Still, all 
of them were merely subdivisions of the same 
group : the Lithuanians proper, the Samogitians, 
the Letts, and finally the Prussians, who are 
now practically extinct in their nobler Lithuanian 
form ; there are only about two hundred 
Idthuanian Prussians left in East Prussia. The 
languages of these Letto-Lithuanian tribes 
were more closely allied to the.vSlav'^ languages 
than to any other European speech, though it 
is a mistake to describe them as Slav. In the 
thirteenth century two- German Knightly 
Orders settled on the shores- of the Baltic, 
one at the mouth of the Vistula, the other 
round Riga. They pursued identical aims ; they 
were waging a war of extermination on the 
Letto-Lithuanian tribes. Eor the sake of 
strongtli and elliciency these two Orders amal- 
gamated about the year 1225. Besides fighting 
the Letto-Lithuanians, the Northern branch, 
centring round Riga, had to carry on war 
against the Fiimish Esthoniaiis, the Danes, 
and the Russian town-republic of Novgorod ; 
the Southern branch of the Teutonic Knightly 
Order, wliicii'liad its chief seat at ^larienburg 
in West Prussia, was waging wars also against 
the Polish kingdoms of the Vistula basin. 
Tliesc were the first stages of the gigantic, 


continually renewed struggle for the dominiou 
over the Baltic Sea and its shores. In this 
struggle the two great warrior-kings of Sweden, 
Gustavus Adolpiius and Charles NXI., acliiev'cd 
world fame. This- struggle formed the chiet 
preoccupation of Peter the Great, during who.-»c 
reign the Baltic Provinces passed under Russian 
rule ; it was in the wars for the dominion of 
Raleio f.Vifl.t, Prussia achiev'od her silent rise. 
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nnd Poland received her first crushing blow. The 
Cireat War witnessed only a further stage of the 
old contest for the Mediterranean of the North. 

The foundation of the new Riissian capital 
by Peter the Great on the eastern shore of the 
Baltic marked its final annexation by Russia, 
but the name of St. Petersburg gave expression 
to the accomplished fact of another conquest, 
wliich was to prove of even greater importance 
in the history of the world — namely, to the 
conquest of the Russian Government by the 
Baltic Germans and by other German immi- 
grants, who now became the teachei*s and 

the tyrants of Russia. 

Having passed through a longer period of 
political development, and having stood nearer 
to the centres of West-European culture, the 
Germans were naturally better fitted to be the 
servants of the modern State in Russia than 
were the native Russian boyars. They were 
especially well fitted for servants of an auto- 
cratic system ; devoid of any feeling for the 
country and its people, hated by it, they de\e- 
loped the art of government for government’s 
sake. The offices of State became the fourth 
German province in Russia. ‘ The highest 
posts in the Russian Army and the diplomatic 
service/’ wrote Count Vitzthum in 1853,* 
“ were filled by Gerinans, and the numerous 
sons of the nobility of Courland and Uvonia 
regarded the Russian Empire as an inexhaus- 
tible mine of offices and riches.” Still, such 
was the hatred against them among tlie true 

* Memoirs, Vol. I. Count Vitzthum was a German 
himself ; he was Saxon Minister to St . Petersburg. 

t Ibid. 

1 Esthonian is a Finnish language, and in no way 


Russian people tliat at that time a Coiir- 
Inndcr occupying one of the highest posts in 
the Russian Foreign Office thought it necessary 
to warn the Emperor “ of the arrogance of 

the Russian party,” T “ « F®'"' 

not check this mischief,” said he. ” we sliall 

Jive to see in your reign a St. Bartholomew's 
Night of all German officials.” “ The mischief ” 
was “ checked,” and with the blood and tears 
of the best Russians and of the other nation- 
alities inhabiting the Russian Empire, the 
Baltic Germans continued to write, throughout 
the nineteenth century, the blackest r>nges of 
Russia’s internal history. The de.struction 
which they wrought surpassed a hundredlold 

any good wliicli tl 1 

never felt with the Russian people ; ut the 
best they served the Government. But in 
most cases they worked only for the interests 
of their own tribe, and the spiritual home of 
that tribe was at Konigsberg and Berlin. 

It was but natural that the Baltic Gennans 
should have used their power in the Russian 
Government for strengthening their own 
position in the home -provinces of Courland, 
Livonia, and Esthonia, and for nuuntaiiung 
their dominion over tlieii* Lettish and Estho- 
nian peasant population. As a matter of 
fact, the Germans formed and form lo tlie 
present day in those provinces merely a ludi- 
crously small minority. Esthonia hiul in 
1897 a population of 412,710 inliabitantis ; of 
these 365,959 spoke the Esthonian language,! 

aUied to Lettish. The binding link between the 
Esthonians and the Letts is not language but com- 
raon sufferings and a common hatred against the 

Germans. 
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16,037 G<^nuan. The population of Lavland 
was 1,299,365 inhabitants., including 510,529 
l<otts, 518,694 Ksthoniaiis, and 98,513 Germans. 
In Courland, of 674.034 inliabitaiits the Letts 
coimt 524,042. the Germans 51,017. Thus 
the total poj>ulatiou of the three Baltic Pro- 
vinces amoimted in 1807 to 2,386,115; of 
these 165,627 woreGermems, 884.553 Esthonians, 
and 1,094,565 Letts. But still the Germans own 
the greater part of the land, they were, and 
endeavour to remain, the raosterfolk ” {das 
Herrenvolk) of these provinces, whilst the Letts 
and Esthonians are mostly farmers and 
labourers, the descendants of their serfs. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
Catherine IT. tried to improve the condition 
of the peasantry in the Baltic Provinces, but 
failed. '‘The nobility . . . consisting largely 
of retired officers, in whom camp-life liad 
developed that contempt for other men which 
the di^^erence of nationality had by itself implanted 
in them . . resented the demands of the 
Empress as an unjustified and ruinous intru- 
sion into their private’ affairs.'’ * 

At last, in the com^e of the nineteenth 
century, imder pressure from the Bussian 
Gov'emment, the German masters consented 

f 

to the abolition of serfdom in the Baltic Pro* 
vonces ; the emancipation of their peasants was, 
however, carried througii in such a manner 
that the property of praeticolly all the land 
was vested in the German aristocracy, and the 
economic condition of the peasantry changed 
for the worse rather than for the bettor. In 
Courland, even at tlie present day, althougli 
hundreds of thousands of ticres have been 
redeemed by the Letts, a few hiinched big 
landowners, almost all Gennajis, more 

land than half a million Lettish peasants. 

The war was likely also to settle the fnte of the 
Lettish and Esthonian peasantry for genera- 
tions to come. An able sumiuarv of their 

i 

views and position was given in a ielter written 

hv a Lettish national revolutionarv t«t the 
»■ * 

famous French writer, 'SI. Roniain Rolland.'f 
'f’h»‘ Letts had lived under the German yoke 
if>r rrnttiries before the coming of the Rus^iaus, 
writ*-:- M. Holland’s correspondent. “ Coin- 
p.ir< d with the Gennans the Rii.'^siaiis nppcMred 

• ’Dll- il«'~crijjiion of (In* r«*latioii of < HTnuiii iiiaator.-i 
an 1 rli.M".- not rtune from ili*- [>cn of ji 

Ivtt. it i.- tiikcn from I>r. .Si'raphiin's Italti-nchc Qcf^chiehic 
l)r. ,‘<i*ni]iiiini i.-* ao urclfut Gcnnuij patriot. 

' I»-tior piHiliHlu.Ml in the Journal de Groteec 

oil li’. l!U4. W’e «piotc thu tniiuflatioti from 

Mr Xi' xiii >' li x.i; on *• f{u-'ia and thfCIrcal War.” 


to US as liberators. For centuries the Germans 
kept us by brute force in a state comparable 
to slax'ery. Only 50 years ago the Russian 
Government gave us our freedom (from serf- 
dom), but at the same time committed the 
grave injustice of leaving all our land in the 
hands of German proprietors. In spite of all, 
we have managed in 20 or 30 years to redeem 
from the Germans a portion of our soil, and to 
attain a certain level of culture, thanks to 
^^’hich we are regarded, with the Finns and the 
Esthonians, as the most advanced nation of 
the Russian Empire.” Germans call the Letts 
imgrateful, lie goes on to say, but they have no 
right to do so. “ We acquired our culture 

in spite of them, against their will.” 

In 1900 the Lettish revolution was directed 
mainly against the Germans. After it had 
broken down, “ at the head of the majority of 
tlie military detachments sent to chastise the 
coimtry were officers of German nationality 
who had asked for tliis employment.” Having 
received the command, they displayed a 
simply uncanny zeal “ in shooting dovMi men 
and burning houses.” The nation of masters 
carried out its vendetta. 

Now, says M. Holland’s Lettish corre- 
spondent, “ our soldiers have left for the front 
tilled with enthusiasm , , . because the war 
is against Germany, and we are capable of any 
sacritice to prevent the annexation of the 
Baltic Provinces.” The German landowners 
and merchants in the Baltic Provinces, says 
he, tiiough Russian subjects, will welcome the 
German ai'niies whth open arms. Not so the 
Letts or the Esthonians ; in fact, these were, 
in August 1915, forming legions of volunteers 
for tlie defence of the Baltic Provinces against 
the Germans. 

The delegate of the Estho -Lettish group had 
declared in the Diuna on August 8, 1914: 
“W’e have many accoimts to settle with the 
Germans of the Baltic Provinces, but we shall 
not choose tliis moment for settling them.” 
Not so the Germans ; in the last days of April 
the armies of Hindenburg were crossing Samo- 

gitia on their way to Courland, the land of 

■ 

blood and tears and German barons. 

“ German troops have again occupied an 
important part of the late Duchy of Courland,” 
announced the semi-official Berliner Lokal 
Anzeiger on the occupation of Libau on May 8 
1915. “Seven centui’ies ago German knights 
and merchants had entered that coiuitry in 
(•rder to subdue it to German dominion 
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and in order to lay in it the foundations 
of German culture, which rules there un- 
changed to the present day. German warriors 
under Knight Hindenburg follow now in their 
footsteps. May this be a lucky omen for the 
future. . . 

Fighting on a small scale had been pro- 
ceeding on the confines of East Prussia and 
Samogitia, round the town of Taurogen, ever 
since the time of the Russian raid on jMemel 
(towards the end of March). During these 
battles Tam'ogen had to suffer severe German 
bombardments ; very little was left of that 
ancient seat of the Princes Radziwill. By 
some irony of fate, one of the few things which 
survived the German bombardment was the 
monument of the Russian General Dy bitch, 
who concluded with the Prussian general York 

at Taurogen, in 1813, the famous con\'ention 

* 

against Napoleon which marked the beginning 
of the so-called Wars of Liberation. 

In the last week of April the Germans con- 
centrated considerable forces l)et\\een Tilsit 
and Jvu-burg. Their strength was at first 
estimated at three brigatles of cavalry and one 
brigade of infantry, and they were said to have 


been commanded by General von Lauenstein, 
who in March had been in command of the 
39th German Reserve Corps. Subsequent esti- 
mates put the strength of the German forces in 
the Baltic Provinces at one and a half corps 
of infantry, and about the same ntmiber of 
ca^'aLry. It is probable that the former figure 
renders more accurately the niunbers engaged 
in the first advance, whilst the latter includes 
reinforcements which were sent during the fol- 
lowing week to the support of the advanced 
bodies. Only small numbers of infantry could 
Jiav'e taken part in the first raid. Almost a hun- 
dred miles seem to have been covered in two 
days. German military writers ascribe that tact 
to what they call the marvellous endiuance of 
the German infantry. The truth of the matter is 
in all probability that the infantry made use 
for its advance of motor-transport, at least for 
jxirt of the way. A first-class high road leads 
from Tilsit by Taurogen and Shavle to Mitau 
and Riga ; that road, being about 50 feet wide, 
provides sufficient space for three cars moving 
in one line. It was used by the infantry, artil- 
lery, and transport, while smaller side roads 
were probably followed by the main bodies of 
cavalry. 













RUSSIAN CAVALRY ON THE MARCH. 
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T1i 6 invading forc6S seem to liave started on 
April 27, and moved in. three columns. I he 
main body moved along the Taurogen-Shavle 
road. On its left a considerable body of 
cavalry advanced by Telslie towards Mura- 
vievo, where the Riga-Mitau-Libau railway 
meets that coming from the direction of Shavle ; 
thus Libtm was cut off straight away from all 



nommunication with Kiga or with Kovno. A 
third body, aUo consisting chiefly of cavalry, 
crossed the Niemen over a bridge constructed 
by German engineers near Jurburg. Ihese 
forces liad a doable task before tiiem. They 
had to screen the lines of communication of the 
central column from possible Russian flank 
attacics from the south-east, from the direction 
of Kovno, wliilst advancing further by Ro^h'<- 
nie towards Radzivifishki, they bad for tla-ir 
objective the junction of the railway.-^ from 
Vilna and from Tonieviez. By seizing the rail- 
way junction of Radzivilishki, and estabhsiung 
themselves on the line Shadoff-Beissagola, 
they prevented a r|iiick concentration of 
Russian troops on the flank of the main German 
group which was moving by Shavle against 

Mitau and Riga. 

'Che first more serious encounter between the 
German and the Russian troops took idace 
near Shavle,* on April 29. The Russians, 
being outnumbered by the Germans, withdrew 

* Shavle is a picturesque old town of about Li.ilOO 
iuhabitants. The upper classes are mainly Poles, the 
olliciols Russians, the peasants Lithuanians, the smal 
shopkeepers and artisans are Jews. Shavle has iiCfiuireU 


RUSSIAN RETREAT FROM GALICIA. 

Galician peasants watching the departing Cavalry. Inset : A Russian priest on the field 
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ON THE ROAD TO WARSAW. 
German infantry passing through a village. 


in the direction of IVIitau. * On April 30 the 
Germans reached the railwav stations of 
Miiravievo and Radzivilishki. On May 1 
German patrols appeared near Libau ; on the 
same day a few German torpedo-boats visited 
the Gulf of Riga. Libau and Riga were their 
main strategic objectives. Their calculation 
was that should the Russians concentrate 

recently a peculiar connexion with the British Kinpire. 
In the decade preceding the outbreak of the Boer War 
some 60.000 Jews emigrated to South Africa from Shavie 
and a dozen other small surrounding towns. It is 
difficult to explain the reasons of that emigration, but 
by far the greater part of the Jewish population of South 
Africa hails from that one small district. There are at 
present more Jews from Shavie in South Africa than in 
Shavie itself, and South Africa plays the same part in 
the life of its Jewish population as America does in that 
of most other to\\*ns of I’oland, Lithuania, and the 
Ukraina. 

♦ Louis lx Vin. of France mcnt at Mitavi many years 
of his exile. That small Courland town became at that 
ticne the centra of the French aristocratic ^tninria. 


considerable forces in the Raltic Provinces, 
Libau and Riga, if once occupied, could still 
be held under the protection of the fleet ; a 
base would thus be gained on the Baltic 
shore for future operations. 

LTnder date of May 3 we hear of fighting on 
the flanks, round Mura\'ievo and Rossienie. 
On the 5th the Germans attempted an advance 
against Mitau, but were repulsed with con- 
siderable losses. On May 7 the Germans were 
compelled to retreat still further ; on that day 
they had to evacuate their strongly fortified 
positions near Janishki, about thirty miles 
south of Mitau ; they withdrew, leaving behind 
a great quantity of booty. Meantime further 
operations were de\'eloping on both flanks. A 
German column, which had not hitherto taken 
part in the advance, moved from Memel, along 
the sea, towards Libau ; it was accompanied by 




RAILS ON ROLLING STOCK. 

Russian soldiers placing guns on trucks on the railwav. 
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a flotilla composed of two cruisers, four torpedo 
boats, and several destroyers. On May 8 
the Germans entered Liban, which the Russians 
had almost completely evacuated. One German 
destroj^er, having struck a Russian mine, sank 

I 

outside Libau. 

About the same time a much more serious 
movement was undertaken by the Germans 
from the direction of Rossienie. Whilst one body 
of troops was detaining the Russians on the 
Beissagola-Shadoff front, to the east of Rad- 
/J\ ilishki, a Bavarian cavalry division, supported 
by a regiment of Prussian Guards, was ad- 
\ ancing along the northern bank of the Vilia. 
On May 8 the Bavarians reached the station 
Zejny on the Vilna-Shavlc railway line. They 
thus tlireatened to outflank the Russian troops 
which were operating between Beissagola 
and Keidany, and, which was still by far more 
important, they tlireatened to attack from the 
north the railway between the important 
fortress of Kovno and the main Petrograd- 
Vilna -Warsaw railway lino. 

Our Allies were, of course, fully aware of the 
significance of the German move against 
Zejny ; on the same day — he., on May 8 — 
the Bavarians were attacked in the vicinity 
of the station of Zejny by Russian cavalry 
and completely routed. The pursuit was con- 
tinued throughout the night, and on the fol- 


lowing morning a second battle was foughty 
about thirty miles north of Zejny, near the river 
crossing of ICrakinov. Its result was ecjuall^ 
disastrous for the Germans as had been that 

of the previous engagement. 

During the following day the German 
retreat extended to the entire line. On May 14 
the Russian railway service was resimied 
between Riga, IVIitau, and Aluravievo. All the 
territory east of the rivers V indava and Dubissa 
was free of the enemy. An oflicin i comTtiunifpfi 
from Russian Main Headquarters on May 18 
says : “In spite of the concentration in the 
Shavle district of large enemy forces of all 
arras, the German armies, after the complete 
repulse of the attficks delivered by two of their 
divisions on May 14, passed to piuely defensive 
tactics.’* 

Thus about the middle of May the first stage 
of the German invasion of the Baltic Provinces 
can be considered as closed. Their advance 
against IVIitau and Riga and their attempt 
against Kovno had failed, but Libau and most 
of the territory to the west of the Vindava 
and the Dubissa remained in their possession. 
Tliis advance brought them nearer to the Vilna- 
Petrograd line ; from here they were going to 
threaten two months later a gigantic tiuming 
movement against the entire Niemen -Vistula 
line. 



RUSSIAN TRANSPORTS. 

Machines broken down from the wear and tear of the war. 
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THE AUSTRO-GERMAN VICTORY 
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Carpathians. 


T he Germanic offensive against the 

Dunajec line must rank as an opera- 
tion surpassing in magnitude almost 
anything which had hitherto been experienced 
in the war. 

The Germans once more showed their incom- 


]>arable powers of organization. In matters 
which can be foreseen, calculated and pre- 
pared, hardly anyone can eciual, and no one 
can surpass, the Germans. The hiunan machine 
which they have created is as mighty in its 
strength as it is ghastly in its spirit. It marks 
the highest triumph of the rejisoning mind and 
the closest welding of the modern mass-indivi- 
duality. When watching the (Jermans at their 
destriKJtive work, one’s thoughts wander back 
to the tales of the eccentric, coldly calculating 
imagination of Jules Verne, es[)ecially to the 
story about the “ Millions of the Begum.’* 
A German and a Frenchman inherit between 
them an immense fortune. The German 
uses his share for the const rue tio a of an 
enormous — shall we say — howitzer ? The 

Frenchman builds a garden city. Oue shell 
fired from the giant gun is to wipe out the 
throbbing life of the Latin city. But the 
usual happy unrav^elling of tho plot saves 


its existence. The deadly shell rises too high, 
it leav'os the spheres of life, and joins the dead 
stars in their regular fantastic courses. 

Against tho German hurricane of .steel and 
fire stood the patiently enduring nature of 
the Russian peasant. The artillery which was 
to equalize the conditions of battle, though 
splendidly staffed and managed, was unable to 
cope with the superiority in number, weight, and 
ammunition po.ssessed by its Germanic oppo- 
nents. The Russian peasant-soldier had to meet 
the storm in his own way. He stood at his post 
and perished. It is the resistance offered by 
the Russian infantry which imparts tiie heroic,, 
tragic touch to the fighting on the Dimajec 
line. Some German military writers cannot 
abstain from expressing their admiration for 
that silent, unassuming heroism ; they recall 
the words spoken by Frederick II. after the 
battle of Zorndorf in 175S, that if a Russian 
soldier is hit by three bullets one has still to 
push him before he falls. Other German 
writers simply foam with fury and annoyance ; 
according to the ordinary calculations a wild 
panic ought to have gripped tiie Russians. 
Notliing but stupidity and total absence of 
nerves can, according to them, explain suck 
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RUSSIA’S RULER AT THE FRONT. 

The Tsar talking to Count Brobinsky, Governor of Galicia; the Grand Duke Nicholas, 

and the Ghief-of-Staff. 


rei^ii'fcance ; paraplirasing Schiller, they sugge-st 
tiiat against stupidity, gods and howitzers 
thunder in vain.” \\"as it stupidity ? Let 
those German.^ an.swer the question who 
shrinlc with fear before the mighty, suffering 
spirit of a Dostojew.sUi. The Russian Slav 
faith and the Russian religious feeling have 
arisen from the depths of the peasant heart 
and have grown up amidst the mi.sery and 
en^ess pain of peasant life. It was not 
primarily against the upper classes of Petro- 
grad. then St. Petersburg, but against the spirit 
of the Russian peasant natioo that the Ger- 
manic States opened this war. With tl-e 
peasant nation they had also to fight it 
out. The fight on the Dunajec was only tlie 
opening of a gigantic struggle between ■ the 

souls of two nations. 

■ 

In [previous chapters we Iiave referred to tlie 
western front in Galicia as the Dunajec-Riala- 
Ropa line. Up to the beginning of May 1915 it 
was, on the whole, of only secondary import- 
ance, and we therefore abstained trom entering 
into detailed descriptions of that line, along 
which tlie Russian and the Austro-Hungarian 
armies had been facing one another since about 
tlie middle of December. The description of the 
front by the names of those tliree rivers was 
natiiraUv never meant to imply that their com’se 
marked the actual dividing line between the 


two armies. In a war for po.sition^ and the 
fighting in A\"est Galicia had assumed that 
character — rivers even bigger than the Dunajec 
hardly ever remain a barrier between the con-* 
tending forces. 

Several times previous to ]^Iay 191) offensive 
movements had been imdertaken by one side 
or the other. Practically each movement left 
its mark on the configuration of tlie line. On 
some occasions the defending side was unable 
to recover all the ground from wliich it had 
been compelled to recede before the first impact 
of the attack ; at other times and places the 
attempts ended in failures so serums that the 
aggressors were finally unable to stop their 
retreat along the previous lines. Thus almost 
each offensi\’e movement loft its salients. It 
would be both tiresome and futile to attempt a 
detailed description of the history and the 
m’adual e\'olution of the AV t/st- C^aliciari front. 
We shall limit oursel\ <‘s to a brief consideration 
of the main geograpliical features of the 
theatre of war in whicli the Germanic offensive 
started in the first days of ^lay 1915, and 
of the relative positions wliich the two armies 
were then holding in that disfrict. 

In its upper reaches the Dimajec cuts its 
way between high, steep rock.s. Along a. con- 
siderable part of its course, from close to Novy 
Saez to Zakliczyn, the main roads avoid the 
neighboui'hood of the river. Se\’eral miles 
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above the confluence of the Diinajec and the 
Biala their valleys widen out considerably » and 
numerous islands facilitate the crossing or 
bridging of the rivers. From the village of 
Biala, which lies near the confluence of the 
Bimajec and the Ri\'er Biala, to the confluence 
of the Dunajec and the Vistula, on a stretch of 
almost twenty miles, the Dunajec can be 
forded at only verj'- few places. Its valley 
is about five miles wide. On both sides of it 
hills rise to a height of between 200 and 300 feet 
above the level of the river. Both these ranges 
dominate the river ^'alley ; during April the 
Aitstrian positions followed, in the main, the 
western range of heights, the lines of our Allies 
stretched along the eastern hills. Further pro- 
tection was derived by both sides from the 
woods which cover the slopes and tops of the 
hills. On the western side these woods form a 
belt between two and three miles deep. Little 
strategic interest attaches to the riv’-er valley 
itself. The dams which on both sides encom- 
pass the river are its main feature. At several 
points our Allies were holding practically the 
entire vallev : at others the river formed trie 
dividing line between the armies. Of all the 
Russian salients on the ^\■estern bank of the 
Dunajec tlie most marked was that near 
Badlow. This entire village remained up to 
the beginning of ^lay in the hands of our 
Allies. 


Between the villages of Biala and Gromnik. 
for a distance of about fourteen miles, the two 
armies were facing one another on the western 
side of the ri\’'er Biala ; this sector of the front 
lay almost entirely within the triangle, of 
which the Dunajec and the Biala are the sides, 
their confluence the apex, and of which the 
Zakliczj’n- Gromnik road is the basis. About 
two miles to the south of the rix'er junction, 
betw’een Bogumilovhee and Tarnow, the double- 
tracked railway Cracow -Lwow crosses the Duna- 
jec and the Biala. The big railway bridge 
across the Dunajec hatl been blown up by the 
Austrians during their second retreat in Novem- 
ber T9 14 ; the Russians replaced it by a 
wooden structure, but this in turn was destroyed 
by our Allies during their retreat from before 
Cracow about the middle of December. Since 
then the Dunajec had become at this point 
the unbridgable borderline between the armies, 
which slowly settled down to the routine of 
trench warfare. But as siupriso attacks were 
in most parts impossible on account of the 
intervening river, sniping became the chief 
occupation of the troops in that sector. Behind 
the big eastern pillar of the broken bridge was 
the post of a Russian sniper, who by his ex- 
ploits earned for himself among the enemy 
local fame and the nickname of “ Ivan the 
Terrible ” ; he finished by becoming in turn 
the \ ictim of a sniper. 



THE RAILWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE DUNAJEC. 
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'JPhcrc wOjS only orio poriod of cl os#* sca-son 

observer! by !) 0 t h sides in that ser’tor ; during 
II certairi hour f*itlu.T 8i#le was nllowr.d to b^teb 
water froru the river without being molest ed 
by the ericrny. 'riio Itu-sian trenches near the 
liridge Imd been dug in a field covered by 
beautiful winter rye. “ Thr* llussian rnoujiks,” 
says the- correspondent f»f u \ ii’nnesc piijsT, 
wiio visited this locality after the retn-at o! 
our AllipH, “in their superstitions reverence 
for crops, charnel I'rlst ie #)f ]>eaiiajuts, hiiv'e 
earefully re^spccted the sown ti#*ld •‘lud toiloj*. ed, 
in walking througli it, only a few niirrow pat 1 m.” 
'Pho eivili-ccfl tlenuan corre^^ponderit , how- 
ever. flop's n#>t- scori I to fet’l t lie same respK‘< t 
for that revorcnco and love which, according 
to his own statement, the so-called barbnniuM 
u'cro showing for tlic labour of another poor 
pf'fisant anfl for tlie breiul of bis children. 

Kven here, w'herc tlie l>rf>ad river formed 
ji fairly serious obstacle to ciarununieat ion 
hctvv'ceri tVie two sides, it difl not eonstitut#' 
an absolute liarricr. At one place, to the uorth 
of the raihvay bridge, near t he village f>f O^trow, 
the ivussian.s had gained a foothold on the 
u'Cistern hank of the Duiiajee, luifl the Austrinfis. 
not w ith.standing the most dcisperate effort ■<. 
were unable to dislodge them. During the 


night a. small ferrv' ii-seci to earry f'»«^*d and 
munitions to the outpost beyond the nver. 

Tlv mam battle in that region er.iHHted, 
however, of tie- artillery duel which Austrian 

hatt* ra^. from we^^t of Ilogumilov len. wero 

e.irrvmi: "o w itli tie Hus'^i»ui Iwitteri- - poat#*#! 

alM.ve 'I'aniow. Th iT-t Au-tnan tl* era. 
howitz#*r had Imcu into p .-iHon a- early 

.lanuary I n and w.t- fr-m a di-fare- ni 

almo-t 4 ijiit mile-. dir*<tmi: it- It- agam^t 
tie- town #»f Tamo’V. Ih' Ibi — ian- 

V. <T* I " a I ib.ird! ng n 1 * '.a *tt»«li\‘U th* 
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MESSENGKK OF THE AUSTRIAN GENERAI SIAlh 

Corryio^ dispatches across o river in OaHcia* 
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THE AUSTRIANS IN CJALICIA. 

Officers of the Headquarters Staff studying a plan of campaign. 


triangle (526 metres — f.e., 1,725 ft.); on Height 
•102 the Zakliczyn road is met by a secondary 
road descending from that mountain.* The two 
roads meet opposite Tarnow, close to the 
western bank of the Biala. 

To the north-west of the Val lies the second 
highest hill of the district, Hill 419 ; Hill 402 
forms a bridge* between them. Together 
these three heights encircle a v'alley traversed 
by a small, nameless stream. 7’he heights are 
covered by fine dense forests of elms rnd 
heeche.s, and ofter excellent strategic ground ; 
giv'en an approximately equal strength of 
artillery they form practically impregnable 
positions. At the time when the great Germanic 
offensiv’^e opened in West Galicia Hills 269, 
4 1 9, and 402 were held by the Kussians, Mount 
\hil by the Austrians. 

On a front of about ten miles, V>etween 
Gromnik and Bobova, tlie positions of the 
two armies extended close to the banks of the 
Biala. Further south the AiLstrian line crossed 
over to tlie eastern side of the river. The 
sector between Ciezkowice, Clorlice, and Mala- 
stow wa.s the decisive di.strict of the entire 
West ( lalician fi’oiit. There are only two 
possible lines for an ad\*ance through Galicia, 
and they are marked by the two railway 
lines rurming eiust and w'cst ; on the Dunajec- 
Biala-Rojja line the gate to the Transversal 

* Val (in I'olish spoiling W'al) means *’ a rampart,’* 
ihe root of tlie word is the ’>aine as of our word ” wall.” 


\'’alley ” lies between Ciezkovice and Gorlice. 
Apart from tactical reasons, which it would 
take too long to discuss, on purely strategic 
grounds it paid the Germans V)ettep to direct 
their main attack along the southern line 
than to press it along the Tamow-Rzeszovv 
railway. The “ Transversal V^alley ” runs 
along the northern slopes of the Carpathians ; 
just beyond the main crest, on the Himgarian 
side, stood RiLssian troo[)S. A successful 
piercing of the Gorlice front carried the Germans 
at once on to the basic lines of communication 
of that army. Further, the Russians had better 
means for a quick concentration of forces along 
the northern than along the southern line. 
The former is a first-class double -tracked rail- 
way, the latter a rather poor single-track line. 
Moreover, the Rtissians had used the winter 
and spring for the construction of new lines, 
linking up from north to south their own 
railway system with tiiat of Galicia. At tho 
outbreak of the war not a single link 
existed between the two systems from Granica 

«r 

at the extreme western end of Galicia to Rrodv' 
in the furthest north-eastern corner of tlie 
country. By May 1915 our Allies had con- 
structed two )inl« between the V’^istula and 
the Bug, connecting the Cholm- Lublin -Warsaw 
railway with the Lwow-Kzf^szow-'rarnow-Cra- 
cow line. One line had been built from Ch<jlm by 
Zamosc and Tomaszow to i^elzec, where it 
joins the Lwow-Kawu Ruska-Belzec railway. 
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HEAVY AUSTRIAN ARTILLERY 

The other, which was of much greater import- 
ance for the Diinajec front, ran from Lublin 
to !R.ozvaclow (south-east of Sancloinierz). 
Moreover, the Austrian circular railway Dem- 
bica-Rozvadow-Przeworsk had been enlarged 

down to Dcmbica to the Russian broad gauge, 
so that Russian trains could run straight 
tlirough from Lublin up to the main Cracow - 
Lwow line. Neither of these new railways 
could be of much immediate use in a quick 
concentration of troops in the southern gate 
round Gorlice. 

In the most important district round Gorlice 
the Russians had failed to secure a decisive 
superiority of position. It is by no means 
certain,, we might perhaps venture to say that 
it is improbable, whether even a marked 
advantage in positions could have counter- 
balanced the superiority in artillery of the 
(Germanic armies. I3e that as it may, it is still 
of iinportanco to mark that oven in tliat 
respect our Allies possessed no advantage over 

the enemy. 

The Maslana Gora (it is 747 metres i.c., 
2,450 feet high — and lies between the Grybow- 
Biecz railway and the Grybow-Ropa-Gorlice- 
Biecz road), together with the Magora of 
Malastow, fonn the key -stone between the 
Biala line and the Carpathian INIountains. The 
Maslana Gora was field, towards the end 
of April, by the Germanic forces, whilst the 
Russians:* hold on the ilagora was, as we shall 
see below’, by no means complete or secure. 
The front between Bobova and Gorlice had the 
shape of a capital 8, drawn from w’est -north - 
w'est to east-south-east. Near Bobova and 


ON I'HE GALICIAN ROADS. 

Vola Luzanska were its furthest northerly 
points ; I Aizna lay in t lie ‘ ‘ no man & land 
between the lines. Beyorul Vola Luzanska 
the positions again extended almost due north 
and south, crossing the Grybow-Gorlice road 
betw’cen Szymbark* and Gorlice. South of it, 
near Senkova, the Germanic positions ap- 
proached very close to the Gorliee-Malastow- 
Konieczna-Zhoro-Bartfeldroaci. The Austrians 

had gained ground at that place during an 
earlier attempt whicli they had made at 
crushing the Russian lines in the Carpathians 
by a flank attack from the west. They 
ha<l tried it as a desperate means for the 
relief of Przemysl. On ISIarch 8 they reached 
the hills east of the Gorlice -Malastow marl, 
facing Senkova. Although the attempt at 
piercing the western Russian line failed, they 
remained in possession of that salient. 

The Gorlice -Konieezna-Zboro road was of 
considerable importance to the Russian troops 
which had advanced into Hungary. It will 
be remembered from Chapter I^XXVT. that 
on April 2 our Allies had reached the Him- 
garian village of Cigielka, which lies, as the 
crow flies, six miles west of the road. In 
order to secure completely their hold of that 
road, the Russians would have needed to occupy 
in strength the entire line of the Ropa to the 
south of the village hearing the same name ; 

♦ In the region of Gorlice a considerable number of 
place-names can be found wliich are corruptions of 
German names ; these are mostly townships which had 
been founded by German colonists in the fourteenth 
century. Thus Szymbark (pronounce ; Shymbark) is 
a corruption of Schoenberg ; Rozenbark of Rosemberg ; 
Rvchwaid of Reichwald ; Szymwald for Schoenwald, etc. 
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that village was, however, entirely within the 
Austrian lines. What the exact position of 
the two armies was towards the end of April in 
the region south of the . Crybow-Sz^Tubark- 
Gorlice road cannot as yet be ascertained 
with certainty. So much, however, appeals 
from subsequent events, that the important 
secondarj^ road from Uscie Ruskie to Gladyszow 
which, following a tributary of the Ropa, 
connects the valley of the Ropa with the 
Gorlice-Zboro high road, was neither held 
in force, nor even properly guarded by the 
Russians. 

Thus in the decisive sector of the Dunajec- 
Biala-Roxia front, to the south of Ciezkovice, 
v here the gate opens into the “ Transversal 
A’ alley,” and along the nank of the Russian 
armies which were facing Hungary, the position 
of our Allies was by no means one of strategic 
suj^eriority. It may be that the failure of the 
oft’ensive imdertaken at that point by the 
Austrians in the beginning ot ]\Iarch misled 
them concerning the degree of danger wliich 
they had to expect from a frontal attack from 
the west. Anyhow, even the number of troops 
concentrated in that district failed in any way 
to counterbalance the other disadvantages of 
their position. 

We have previously spoken of the great 
length and the comx^lexity of the Eastern front. 
One of their military effects was the develop- 
ment of “ group command ” to an even 
greater extent than it u as known in the W est. 


One commander cannot possibly direct the 

i 

operations on the entire Eastern front, not 
even to that limited extent to which it is still 
possible to do it in the West. Therefore 
a system which one might call the group 
system of armies grew up. It was very 
marked in the case of the Austro -Gen nan drive 
in Galicia, though the apparent distinction 
between the Austro - Hvmgarian and the 
German Armies was apt to obscure to the 
superficial observer the real reason for 
the separate grouping of the northern and of 
the southern Germanic armies on the Rus.siaii 

front. 

Nominally the chief Commander of the 
Austro -Himgarian Army, the . Archduke 
Erederick, stood at the head of the forces 
operating on the Galician front. The real 
leader was undoubtedly the Prussian General 
\'on jMackensen, who had been Hindenburg s 
chief assistant during the second invasion of 
Poland in November 1914. The offensive and 
the necessary preparations were worked out 
by the general staffs of the two allied armies, 
IVIackensen, who was sent to Galicia as Com- 
mander of the Eleventh German Armv , 
directed tiie execution of the x>lan. 

Since about the middle of December the 
region of the Pilica was the zone in which the 
Austrian and the German Armies met. During 
the following four and a half months Gen nan 
reinforcements vere continually poured into 
the Austrian lines. At the end of April there 
was hardly an Austro-Hungarian Army com- 
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posed exclusively of Aiistro-l:l uiigarian troops. 
Each of thera included at least some auxiliary 
derinan forces. Two armies standing on 
A iLstro -Hungarian soil were predominantly 
( Jerman. 

In front of Warsaw, from the confluence of 
the Hzura and the Vistula down to tlie middle 
■course of the Pilica stood the Ninth (.lerman 
Army, the extreme left wing of Hindenburg's 
armies. A group of Transylvanian regiments 
under General \'on Ko\'ess formed the connect- 
ing link between these troo|)S and the Army of 
General V’o>tsc1i, vliich was tacing the dis- 


A CONFERENCE OF AUSTRO-GERM AN 

COMMANDERS. 

General von Emmich fx). Inset : The General 

with his staff at a railway station in Galicia. 

Irict of Ivangorod. General \\'oyrsch’.s Army 
f-onsisted mainly of Silesian troops ; the 
Hungarian troops on his left flank were in- 
cluded in General \Vo>tsc1i’s command. In 
tlie course of the spring his Army seems to ha ve 
been depleted by draft-s for other [>arts of tht* 
front, and we can hardly suppose that it in- 
cluded about that time much more than two 
army corps. South of it, along the Nida down 
to the Vistula, stood the First Austrian Army 
under General l>ankl. This army also was 
probably under strength at tlie time when the 
Germanic offensive opened in Galicia, The 
average estimate puts it at about two army 
corps. 

tVith the southern bank of the Vistula begins 
the immediate theatre of the Germanic driv'e 
of May 1915. The region between the Vistula 
and the Csirpathians was, towards the end of 
April, that where tlie greatest concentration 
of lorces took place. This concentration was, 
however, effected without anv forces being 
withdrawn from the Carpathians. In other 
words the concentration effected in North 
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Hungary during the four preceding months 
remained undistiubed, but additional troops 
w’erG moved from the interior and from other 
trouts into the district from wliich the dri\'^e 
was to begin. From the confluence of the 
Dunajec and the Vistula down to tlie Zaldiczjm- 
■Groinnik road stood the Fourth Austro- 
Hungarian Army under Archduke Joseph 
Ferdinand- Its strength was estimated at 
about five army corps ; it included also a Ger- 
man Cavalry Division under General von Besser. 
On its right v'ing, to the south of Tarnow, 
stood the Ninth Army Corps, consisting mainly 
of Hungarians and the Fourteenth Austrian 
Army Corps. The hilly region of the Val was occu- 
pied by Tyrolese regiments. A considerable pro- 
portion of the Arcliduke’s Army had only come 
to the Dunajec front during the great concen- 
tration towards the end of April. The entire 
district from the Vistula to the Carpathians 
had formerly been held by the Fourth Army, 
which then consisted of only three Austro- 
Hungarian army corps (those of Generals Arz, 
Roth and Kralicek) and the Prussian Division 
of General Besser. On its right wing round 
Grybow stood then the Sixth Austro-Hungarian 
Army Corps imder General Arz von Straussen- 
burg. This corps included the Galician 12th 
Division and the Hungarian 39th Division, 
besides Moravian and Silesian troops. 

Dining the great concentration in the second 
half of April the Austro-Hungarian corps of 
General Arz von Straussenburg got embedded, 
and consequently included, in the Eleventh 
(German Army, wliich remained under the direct 
command of Mackensen. On the left of the 
Sixth Austrian Army Corps now stood the 
elite of the Prussian Army, the Guards ; on its 
right, Bavarian troops imder General von 
Emmich, the commander who, in August 1914, 
had opened the Western campaign by his 
costly attacks against Liege. 

In the . comer, south-west of the Magora of 
Malastow, the Eleventh German Army was 
joined up by the Third Austro-Hungarian 
iVrmy under General Borojevic vOn Bojna.* * 
On its extreme left v\''ing near the Magora 
i?tood the 10th Army Corps under General 
Martiny. The 10th Aimy Corps is the “ home 
force of Przemvsl» for it draws its recruits 
from the districts of Przeniysl and Jaroslav. 

r 

* In Chapter LXXVI. General Borojevic was described 
as commander of tho Second Austro-Hungarian Army, 
and General von Boehm -Ermolli as that of tho Third. 
It ought to liivNC been the other way round. 


The important district of the Laborcza was 
held by the 7th Army Corps under ^Archduke 
Joseph, consisting almost entirely of Him- 
garians, and commanded by a member of what 
is considered to be the Hungarian branch of 
the Hapsbiirgs. On the extreme right wing of 
the Third Austrian Army ‘stood the German 
corps imder General von der Alarw itz, generally 
known in Germany as “ das deutsche Bes- 
kidencorps.”* It was explained in Chapter 
LXXVI, that this Army was brought up to the 
Carpathian front during the last days of March 
when the Russian pressure in the district roimd 
the Liipkow Pass was threatening to break 
the Austro-Hungarian defences in the north of 

* “ The German Corps of the Beskid Mountains.” 
“ Beskid Mountains ” is the name given to the western 
.sectors of the Carpathian.'*. 
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the Hungarian Plain* Between the 7th Hun- 
garian Army Corps in the Laborcza Valley and 
the 10th Army Corps, north of Bartfeld, stood 
some additional Austrian forces, forming at 
least one army corps. 

The region between the Lupkow and the 
Uzsok was held by the Second Austro-Hun- 
garian Army under General von Boehm - 
Brmolli. It had taken up that position towards 
the end of February ; from here tho last 
desperate attt^mpt at the direct relief of the 
fortress of Przemysl was i.mdertaken in the 
firet weeks of March. The army of General 
von Boehm-ErmoUi had remained in this 
region ever since. It consisted almost entirely 
of Austro-Hungarian troops, and in(;luded 
among others, the elite of the Viennese 
regiments. On its -extreme right wing stood 
the 5th Austro-Hungarian Army Corps under 
l^ield -Marshal- Lieutenant * von Goglia. The 
XT^zsok Pass itself was held by the army-group 
of F.M.L. von Szurmay ; the troops under his 
command were almost all Hungarians. Tliis 
corps formed now, towards the end of April, 
the extreme left wing of the so-called German 
“ Siidarmee ” (Army of the South). Its chief 
commander was General von Linsingen 

In the entire theatre of war which was occu- 
pied by the mixcid armies of Austro-Hungarian 
and German troops this \\'as certainly the 
most composite of them all. Tliere was hardly 
a corps in it which did not bear traces of a 
long and eventful development. East of 
F.M.L. von Szurmay’s troops stood a Prussian 
corps, composed of a division of the Prussian 
Guard, and of Pomeranian and East Pru.ssian 
regiments, under a BaA''arian General, Count 
Bothiner. This corps included moreover tho 
38th Hungarian Honved division under F.IVI.L. 
Bartheldy. It was the corps of Count Bothmer 
which had been deliv^ering desperate and 
unsuccessful attacks against the heights of 
Koziova ever since the Army of General von 
Linsingen had arrived at the Carpathian front, 
in the last days of January 1915, Next to it, 
in tl le region of tho Ostry, the jNIakowka, and 
the Tatarowka mountains, stood the corps of 
General Hofmann, composed mainly of Austro- 
Hungarian troops. To his corps belonged the 
division under General Fleischman. There is 

* A Field- Marshal -Lieutenant is, in tho Avistro- 
Hungarian Army, a much lower rank than tlie name would 
imply to tho min<i of the English reader. Practically 
every Austrian corps eominaiider is a Field-Marshal - 
Lieutenant. In future wo shall denote this rank by the 
initials “ F.M.L.” 


hardly an Austrian nationality which was not 
represented in that division ; it had a most 
varied history, and had come into existence 
during the fighting which took place in the 
Bukovina in the autumn of 1914. It 
included all kinds of irregular formations. 
It.s history reminds one to some extent 
of the ethnical lustory of countries like 
the Caucasus or the Bukovina itself. 
Huge waves of stronger nations swept the 



FIELD-MARSHAL VON MACKENSEN. 


plains, and the remainders of the sinallci* 
nationalities were driven under the shelter of 
the forests and mountains. Thus also now, 
in the vallevs intervening between the highest 

in*' 

massifs of the Carpathians different regiments 
had found shelter ; they were formed into a 
division and were now, entrenched in the 
mountain valleys, offering resistance to tlio 
further advance of the Russians. On the right 
of the corps of General Hofinami round tlie 
Wyszkow Pt\ss, almost down to the v^alleys 
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of the Bystrzycas, the ground was held again 
by German troops. 

Along the northern edge of the Pruth ^'alley 
stood the army group of General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin. We do not know its exact strength, 
but judging from indications which can be 
gathered occasionally from German reports, it 
must have included something betw^een two 
and three anny corps ; one of them was the 
Hungarian corps of. the F.M.L. Czibulka, 
consisting very largely of Croats and Hun- 
garians. F.M.L. Czibulka himself had taken 
part in the disastrous Austrian expedition 
into Serbia. He is said to have been more 
successful than most of his colleagues at 
extricating his own division (he then commanded 
only a division) from the catastrophe wliich 
befell liis Army, and was transferred in January 
1915, with some of his troops to the Bukovina 
front. ' 

To suih up : At the end of April more than 
four Germanic army corps were holding the 
district between the middle Pilica and the 
confluence of the Nida and the Vistula — that 
is, the sector intervening between the Ninth 
German Army in front of Warsaw and the 
Galician border. 

On the West Galician front, down to the 
south-western corner round the Magora of 
IVIalastrow, stood at least ten army corps, 
consisting of almost equal numbers of Austro- 
Hungarian and German troops. The Car- 
pathian front was held by three distinct 
armies, each of wliich included about four army 
corps ; of tlu‘se altogether not more than four 
were German. Finally, tlie district betw’een 
the Carpat Ilians, the Dniester and the Russian 
frontier was held by two or three Austro- 
Hungarian army corps. Thxis towards the 
end of April, on the Galician front alone, 
at least tw’^enty-four army corps were concen- 
trated, to say notliing about the reinforcements 
which continued to pour in later on, whilst 
these armies w’ere advancing and suffering 
heavily during that advance. 

What were the forces with w'hich our Allies 
were opposing that extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented concentration ? 

We cannot speak about the Russian forces 
with the same freedom with w'hich we were 
able to enumerate and name the Austro- 
Hungarian German corps and their com- 
manders. We must limit ourselves to that 
which by now^ is common property among our 
enemies. 


The Russian forces in Galicia, from the Vistula 

down to the farthest eastern comer between 

the Dniester and the Austro -Russian frontier, 

formed the group of armies commanded by 

General Ivanoff. The West Galician front, 

/ 

from the Vistula to the region of the Dukla, 
was held by the Third Russian Army under 
General Radko Dmitrieff. The Carpathian 
front w'^as held by tw’o armies ; one of them 
was the Fighth Russian Army imder General 
Brusiloft ; the other, the Ninth Army, included 
large bodies of troops which had previously 
been in the siege army of Przemysl. On the 
extreme left wing, north of the Pruth Valley 
were concentrated about tW'O corps of Russian 
cavalry. Among them w^ere several famous 
“ native divisions ” and also the 12th Russian 
Division, which included some of the best 



THE SOLDIERS’ DINNER. 

A Russian officer tasting a sample of the food 
before the men take away their supply. 


Cossack regiments imder General IMishtshenko ; 
his name is well known to any student of the 
Russo-Japanese AVar. 

Thus w'e find that our Allies, at the end of 
April, were facing a concentration of at least 
twenty-four Germanic corps wuth certainly 
not more than fourteen Russian corps. The 
disparity of forces was worst in the West, 
where the five army corps of General Radko 
Dmitrieff (according to German statements, 
these were the 9th, 10th, 12th and 24th Russian 
and the 3rd Caucasian Army Corps) had to face 
at least twelve Gemianic corps of the armies 
of Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, of General von 
IMaekensen, and, on the extreme left wing, 
part of the army of General Borojevic \'on 
Bojna, forces equipped with an iiiBnitely 
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stronger force of artillery and provided with 
an infinitely larger supply of ammunition. 

Even more remarkable than the Austro- 
tiennan concentration of men was, in the 
battle of Gorlice, the concentration of artillery, 
especially of heavy guns. Their exact numbers 
are not known as yet. but the best estimates 
nut their total number at about 4,000, half 
(if which are said to iiave been equal or 
exceeding the 8dnch types. They further state 
that the two Russian corps in the district of 
< lorlice were faced by a concentration of 1,500 
guns, 500 of which are said to have been of heavy 
e.ilibre. In fom hours, on the morning of 
May 2, they fired about 700,000 shells against 
the Russian trenches. It has been calculated 
tlvat 1,500 guns with their train would occupy 
a length of road amounting to over one hundred 
miles ; 700,000 shells are approximately equi- 
valent to one thousand car-loads. A similar 
number of shells must have been, more- 
over, kept in reserve. Calculating on the basis 
of only one line, we find that against every 
Russian soldier in the firing line — t.e., against 
every one and a half step of front 10 shells 
were fired of the weight of about 14 pounds. 
These few figures give an approximate idea of 


the enormous task of preparation which pre- 
ceded the opening of the Germanic offensive 

in W^est Galicia. 

For months Austrian aviators had been at 
work taking photographs of the Russian 
positions mitil they liad completed an exact 
bird’s-eye view survey of their lines. Tlien all 
the ranges were exactly calculated and the dis- 
position of theii’ own artillery mapped out and 
emplacements prepared. The broken, hill 3 ' cha- 
racter of the country is very well suited to a strong 
and masked concentration of howitzers within 
a comparatively narrow area. As howitzers, 
which formed the main strength of the Ger- 
manic artillery, admit of very considerable 
variations in the angle of firing, the possibili- 
ties for concentration are very great. The 
actual moving of troops to the front does not 
seem to have started on. any large scale until in 
the second half of April. A glance at the map 
of railways and roads in West Galicia will 
explain how that enormous task could hav^e 
been performed in such comparatively short 

time.* 

In the net of commimications along the 

* Readers should refer to the map published in Vol. IV.. 
chapter 76, p. 410. 
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The Skoda 30*5 cm. gun about to be fired. 
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AUSTRIA’S GIANT ARTILLERY IN GALICIA. 

The Skoda 30'5 cm. guns in action. 


Dunajec-Biala-Ropa line itself there is hardly 
any difference between the eastern and the 
western side. The area of exceptionally favour- 
able conditions for quick concentration in West 
Galicia lies 40 miles to the west of the Dimajec, 
on the Cracow-Chabowka line. No less than 
five first-class railways reach that line from 
the north-west, the west, and the south-west, 
on a front of about thirty-five miles. In the 
north-west the Cracow-Chabowka area is con- 
nected with the railway system of Russian 
Poland ; the Thorn-Kutno-Skiernievice-Piotr- 
kow-Czestochova railways and the w *stern 
sector of the Kielce-Miechow line had been in 
the hands of the Germanic armies ever since 
the beginning of December. Ov^er these rail- 
ways they could transfer reinforcements froni 
the Vistula front to West Galicia. From tlie 
west the highly developed Silesian and W^est- 
Austrian railway net reaches the Cracow- 
Chabowka front by three main branches. From 

the south-west, a Hungarian railway leads by 

• • 

Novy Targ to Chabowka. Besides these lines, 
another important Hungarian railway runs 
from Kaschau by Eperies to Novy Sacz, and tluVs 
enters the “ Trans vei*sal Valley ” about twenty 
miles to the west of the battle front of Gorlice, 
whilst two other Hungarian railways approach 
the Carpathians from the south within what 
then was the Austrian area, though they 
do not cross the mountain range. From the 
Cracow-Chabowka-Novv Targ area t\co rail- 
ways and four first-class high roads lead up to 
the Dimajec-Biala- Ropa front, besides two 
Hungarian high roads running from the soiitli- 
west to Novy Sacz. It must further be remem- 
bered that towards the end of April (and also 
later on in May) the weather in W'^est Galicia 


was quite exceptionally fine and dry, so that 
also secondary roads could be used by the 
armies. Nevertheless the concentration 
accomplished by the German armies in W'est 
Galicia in the second half of April remains one 
of the most extraordinary feats of army 
organization which had been achieved in this 
war. 

The Russian official communique of May 2 
contains the following statement : “ During 

the night of April 30AIay 1 strong Austrian 
forces opened an offensive in the region of 
Ciezkovdee. Our fire forced the enemy to 
entrencli 600 paces in front of our trenches.** 
^loreov’^er, during the last, few days of April and 
on Mav 1 artillerv tire, sometimes followed by 
infantry attaclcs, was opened by the Germanic 
forces at different points on the Kava, Piliea, 
Nida and the Dunajec. These were mo\'e- 
ments really aiming at divei'sitjn, they were 
meant to mask the intentions of the Germanic 
armies and to mislead the Russians concerning 
the sector which had been cliosen for the luain 
attack. 

During the last few niglits preceding that ot 
May 1—2 the Germanic toroes in the district 
between Ciezkovice and Senkox'a had moved 
closer to the battle line. On the opposite 
slopes of the hills, to the east, the Russians were 
holding carefullv constructed lines. The Rus- 
sian front line extended from Ciezko\ ice in a 
south-eastern direction ; between Staszkovl^a 
and Zagorzany the heights of the \ iatrox ka 
and Pustki (1,475 feet) and the Kainieniec 
(1,384 feet) formed the main Russian points 
d'appui. Near the town of Gorlice itself their 
strongest strategic point was the mountain 
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AN ABANDONED RUSSIAN TRENCH. 
German Red Cross workers searching for the wounded* 


rising to the east of the towTi between the 
River Ropa and the Gorlice-Sokol-Zmigrocl 
road (about 1,200 feet high). On its western 
end is the cemetery of Gorlice ; farther east 
extended a beautiful grove of oaks, almost a 
thousand years old. The square between the 
roads connecting Gorlice, jVIalastow, Bartne 
and Bednarka is filled by a mountain group 
which consists of about a dozen hills, varying 
in height from 1,500 to 2,200 feet. The most 
important among them, from the strategical 
point of view, was the Zainczysko height, after 
which the whole group is sometimes named. 
The strategic importance of this group can be 
easily seen on the map. An advance to Bed- 
nark^ will carry the German troops on to the 
fiank o^-the Jaslo line, the third Eussian line 
of defence, and will also bring them dangerously 
near to the Jaslo-Zmigrod-Krempna road, which, 
after the loss of the Gorlice Alalastow-Zbow 
road, remained the only line of retreat for the 
Russian troops that were holding the Zboro 
district. Soutli-west of the Zainczysko and 
south of Malastow the two mountains, of the 
:Magora (2,778 feet), east of the Malastow- 
( jrladvszow-Zboro road, and the Ostra Gora 
(about 2,400 feet), to the west of it, formed the 
chief Russian points o'^appui. 

Towards the evening of ]May I t he Germanic 
batteries started “ practice shooting ” against 
the Russian positions. The fire was continued 
throughout the night with intervals during 
wliich the engineers attempted to destroy the 
first line of Russian wire-entanglements. The 
Austrians claim to liave brought up dining 
the same night several batteries of heaw 


howitzei’S, across the serpentine road from 
Gladyszow to Malastow. without the Russians 
noticing it. To Gladyszow they evidently 
must have been brought by the road from 
Uscie Ruskie. It is not ea'y to understand 
how all that could have been done without the 
Russians knowing about it, and it is hardly 
credible that tliis really occurred. The Austrian 
report which contains this account claims that 
the Austrian artiilery after having passed 
between the Magora and the O.stra Gora 
during the night started in the morning the 
bombardment of the Russian positions on 
those heights from the direction of Malastow. 

On May 2, between 6 and 7 a.m., an artillery 
fire was opened against the entire Russian line 
such as had nev'er been witnessed before. In the 
following four hours 700,000 shells were fired. 
The first lines of Russian trenches were practi- 
cally wiped out. As Prof. Pares, who was 
j^resent in that battle, says about one part of 
line, “ the whole area was cov^ered with shells 
till trenches and men were levelled out of 
existence.” The German and Austrian artillery 
continued that hurricane of shells for about 
four hoius. After that they passed to the 
tire de harage : a curtain of fire is thereby 
placed behind the front line of the enemy 
trenches, thus isolating the area whicli had 
been previously bombarded ; the shells now 
pass over the heads of that front line, but 
establish behind it an area vdiich no living 
being can pass. The men in the front trenches 
who have survived the prevdous shelling 
camiot receive any reinforcements from behind 
and the infantr>' of the attacking side advances 
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igainst them. This stage was reached along the 
greater part of the Ciezkovice-Malastow line 
on May 2, about 10 a.m. In this part of the 
front,” says a German military writer, “in- 
fantry fighting lias given place for the time 
being to the action of our heavy artillery, 
which is subjecting to a terrific fire the positions 
of the enemy. These positions had been 
carefully reconnoitred during the lull in the 
fighting which prevailed during the last few 
months. Only after all cover is destroyed, 
the enemy’s infantry killed or forced to retire, 
we take up the attcick against the positions ; 
tlie elan of our fii*st attack now usually leads 
to a favourable result.” One would not expect 
much elan to be required on the part of the 
infantry after the condition described above 
had once been reached ; but nowadavs elan 
or “ bravery ” has become with German 
writers the necessary epiiheton ornans due 
to the Germans, and like the classical epltheta 
it is used in season and out of season. As a 
matter of fact, the statement that the first 
attack usually sufficed for the conquest of the 
Kussian trenches is incorrect ; even German 
and Austrian writers frequently mention 
attacks that failed, though the ground had 
been previously prepared by the most terrific 
bombardment ; we shall have to say more of 
that farther on. 

At the extreme northern end of the sector 
which had been chosen for the main onslaught 
round Ciezkovi(,*e and Staszko\'ka the Prussian 
Guard and other Prussian troops under 


General von Fraii<,‘ois attacked the Russian 
positions. Our Allies had to retire by the 
end of the day to positions about half-way 
between the previous positions and the Olpiny- 
Biecz line. On the whole, Mackensen seems 
to have chosen for his Prussians the less 
difficult work, and comparatively least seems 
to have been achieved in that district ; the 
most arduous task w'as left to the Austro- 
Hungarian and the Bavarian troops. The 
Russian positions on Mount Viatrovka were 
attacked by the 39th Hungarian Division, 
those on Mount Pustki by the 12th Galician 
Division, both belonging to the 6th Austro - 
Himgarian Army Corps under F.IM.L. Arz 
von Straussenberg. The ground had been 
prepared for them by heavy artillery, consisting 
of the 21 -cm. Ivrupp howitzers and the terrific 
Austrian 30o-cm. howitzers manufactured 
by the Skoda-Works at Pilsen. These gims, 
surpassing in mobility most of the German 
artillery of similar calibre, had been adopted 
by the Austro-Hungarian Army in 1912. Their 
shell weighs about sixty stone and has proved 
almost as effective as that of the 42-cm. giants. 
Its shot is said to throw up the earth about 
100 ft. high. 

Farther south the town of Oorlice was sub- 
jected to a merciless bombardment. Whatever 
had remained of that untortunate town was 
now destroyed ; about 300 of its remaining 
civilian population of about 1,300 perished 
whilst the Austrian and (.»ei’man batteries 
were throwing ” from the south and the west 



TRENCHES IN A GRAVEYARD. 

*11 the cemetery at Gorlice after the battle. 



GERMAN ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH A TOWN IN GALICIA. 
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fire and death into the town (we quote that 
cheerful description from a German source). 
The horror of tlie situation was heightened by 
the conflagration of the oil-wells and oil- 
refineries. Gorlice is the centre of an impor- 
tant oil district. In the building of the town 
hall of Gorlice, some sixty years ago, the 
chemist Lukasiewicz conducted his researches 
whicli resulted in the discovery of the first 
process whereby lamp -oil was gained from 
raw petroleum ; it was he who constructed 
the first oil-lamp. Of that old town hall 
nothing survived the German bombardment. 
The fire spread also to the Gorlice factory of 
sulphuric acid and to the oil-wells which ex- 
tend between Gorlice and Glinik. Yet our 
Allies were still hanging on to the town, wliich 
had been changed by noon into a living in- 
ferno. Step by step in hand-to-hand fighting 
the Silesian divisions had to conquer the town. 
In the afternoon the struggle was continued 
on the cemetery mountain and in the oak -grove 
of Sokol. A hail of shells soon changed the 
fine old oaks into matchwood. Tlie position 
became imtenable. By the end of the day 
our Allies had to withdraw to the Biecz- 
Lipinki-Bednarka front, their second line in 
that district. Of that line the heights of 
Kobylanka, Tatarowka, Lysa Gora and Rekaw 
were the most important supports. 

South of Senkova, in the district of the 
Zamczysko, Bavarian regiments under General 
von Emmich had replaced the Austrian troops 
of General von Arz about April 26. At that 
time our Allies had still been in po.ssession of 
the intervening valley through which flows the 
small river Senkova. These positions, to 
which little importance was attached at that 
time, were conquered by the Bavarians in the 
last days of April, in order to obtain a better 
starting point for the grand offensi\'e. During 
the night of May 1-2 everything was prepared 
for the attack. At 7 a.m. the artillery, which 
included German 21 cm. howitzers, Austrian 
15-cm. howitzers, Austrian mountain batteries 
and field artillery, commenced its work of 
destruction. By 10 a.m. it seemed that every- 
one within that area must have perished, and 
the /ire dc haraqe commenced. A few regiments 
of Bavarian infantry opened tho attack, but 
were received by a most murderous Russian 
machine-gun and rifle fire. It is a proof ot 
incomparable nerve and endurance on the part 
of the Russian- that after three hours of such 
an inferno they could still offer effective 


resistance. The first attack of the Ba\'arians 
broke down and their first lines peris lied, 
having achieved little more than to break at 
a few points a way through the wire entangle- 
ments. Only by costly, slow and cautious 
work were their successors able to approach the 
Russian positions. At one point a small ridgo 
protrudes from the slope above the Senkova - 
Malastow road, offering a certain amount of 
dead ground ; it is grown all over with shrubs, 
which form fairly good cover. Across that 
ridge the Bavarians managed! to reach the bat- 



FIELD-MARSHAL 
ARZ VON STRAUSSENBERG. 

tered Russian trenches, which had been cut 
off from their supports by a screen ol tho 
eneray^s artillery fire. Having conquered at a 
considerable cost the first heights, the Bavarian 
infantry reformed close to the forest which tho 
artillery fire had rendered untenable. 'The 
Austrian 15 cm. howitzers and their mountain 
batteries at once moved on to their suppoi t. 
The Chief of the Austro-Hungarian General 
Staff, General Conrad von Hotzendorf, had tor 
a long time taken a great interest in increasing 
the mobility of the heavy artillery. A few 
years before the outbreak of the war the 
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A SCENE OF SEVERE FIGHTING. 
On the battlefield in Galicia. 


Austrian 15 -cm. and even the 24-cm. howitzers 
had been adapted to motor transport ; may be 
that also General Conrad “ built better than he 
knew.’’ 

Whilst the Bavarians were advancing in the 
northern part of the sector, our Allies were 
counter-attacking from the south and dis- 
puting hard to the enemy every foot-breadth 
of ground. Only the combined attack of the 
Bavarians and of Austrian troops, wdiich were 
fighting farther south in the Mencina district, 
finally dislodged the Russians from the positions 
round the ‘‘ gamekeeper’s lodge ” ; this group 
of buildings lies at the foot of Hill 469, on its 
eastern side, between it and Heights 461, 501 
and 598. From the “ gamekeeper’s lodge ” 
access can be comparatively easily gained 
to these neighbouring hills. One by one 
the heights of the Zamczysko group were 
now falling. At last, towards nightfall, the 
fire of the hea\'y Austrian batteries was directed 
against the Zamczj'^sko height ihself ; it was 
finally abandoned by our Allies about 8 p.m., 
and the Bavarians now held this entire sector 
extending to the east beyond Height 649. 
They were now t>nly a short distance ont-side 
the village of Bednarka. 

To the so util of the Zamczysko group the 
10th Austrian Army Corps (of Przemysl and 
•Taroslav, under the command of FML, von 
Martiny) had concjuered the IVIagora of Malas- 
tow and most of the Ostra Gora group. 


The net result of the operations ot May 2 
round Gorlice was the breaking in of the 
Russian defences on a front of about ten miles 
and to an average depth of over two miles. 
The depth attained was, however, by no means 
even approximately uniform. It was worst in 
the centre round Gorlice and Senkova rather' 

less marked on the flanks. 

“ The Germans had shot their first bolt,” 
wrote the special correspondent of The Times, 
Mr. Stanley Washburn, “ a bolt forged from 
every resoxirce in men and munitions- that 
they could muster for months of preparation.” 
The Russian Army “ was outclassed in every- 
thing except bravery, and neither the Germans 
nor any other army can claim superiority in 
that respect.” In the case of many an army 
a disaster such as that w'hich overcame the 
Russian lines roimd Gorlice on May 2 might 
have changed into a catastrophe for the entire 
force. The Eighth Russian Army, no doubt, 
suffered severely. “ With the centre literally 
cut away, the keystone of the Russian line had 
been pulled out, and nothing remained but to 
retire.” Yet the spirit even of that Eighth 
Army, wiiich had suffered worst, was in no way 
broken- Many of its imits, tiiough decimated, 
established on their retreat a record of which a 
victorious army could be proud. 

The conquest of the triangle between the 
rivers and the Zakliczyn-Gromnik road, in 
other words, the taking of Heights 402, 419 and 
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Zw3. the fin-t probl*-!!! u^iwrh coriirofit«'<J. 

m r rjoii Hftutii of T«imow, th^ Foiirtb 

A»j-rr*> f lu/ij/iirmri Anay uxicl#-r Arifwiuk*- 
Jtmt’ffh F*-rdiit*%niL Uotil tfiiat w£m done ie< 
fiirt-et iuiv'anee H^^aixitot Taniow could IbM:; under- 
fiurifi^ tfio fnofitfui of Kebruiiry and 
Marcfi tfic Auttria/i troopa fiiid delivered icuMt 
d*-».[>*'rate attacka against tiicj fK>*>itioiLH of our 
Atlifii: on thxjt»e fiilU ; all of thexii lajl*-d- 
f ^'irn»rd to the work on May 2, supported by' 
a eonei-fitration of artillery hirnilar to tlett 
i'iniiloyed in the dt-lriet of Oorliee 

On the rnomixig of May 2, at b a.in,, tlie 
Au.nfriaii artillery ojieiw-d tir»r from the M/xunt 
V al and from th** we»tern bank of tfie iiunajec 
a;i'ainat ffill tlli. 'I’lm b4^iiibardfnefit wai 
t'ontinued for mor»- than thn^e houra. Meantime 
a few it'gimeritto of the Ty rok-Jio “ KaLserjafc:*-r '* 
(lm(M?rml Fu^tilier’^), Ijolongifig to the Itth 
Austrian Army' (Jorp-* cnjaated the forent^ 
which cover ilus nortitern of tfu; Mount 

V'al, and the valley intervening between it 
and Hi i lib, and took up ponitiorm in tfie fore:»t 
at tlic bOutliern foot of tlie latter, ready to 
itifu'k tlfci* riioment wlwn th** artillery firo 
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IN A RUSSIAN THKNCH. 

Looking ihrua^b 4 pcrUcopc. 



A YOUNf} RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER. 

He was a^ed 14, and was with bis regiment at 

the front. 

nhould btup. About 400 yurtU of an ojxui, 
rtteep ilo|>e interv'ened between the poeitiorts 
now' occupi^ by tiie Austrian Fusiliern and 
tlie Kurtwian trenchefa. Hut a few hurulred 
yarils to the fca«t, in the forer»t thtneending 
from Hill 412, wai* another HiiA-sian position, 
of which tlio Austriau^ beein to havu liail no 
knowledge. About !>.30 a.in. the ^Vu*?triun 
artillery fire ceased and the I* u-iiliers jiroceeih-ii 
to the attack. They' came at once under a 
tU'fce rifle and machine-gun fire directeii agaiiLnt 
tliein from Hill 4 Hi, and they ha#l not yet 
j.iroce<-<ie 4 l much farther when tfiey found 
tlicinselvea enfilaiied from ttie right Hank. 
A small cemetery oia the slop*,' now marks the 
ajiot at wliich perwhed tlie greater part of 
tlie 4tfi liegiment of tlie Austrian Imperial 
1* u-iilief>». Tlie attai'k failed coin[ilfctely. The 
aiirviv’ors e» 4 ca[>ed back under the shelter ot 
tlie for^-nt. 

Un May Tl tlie Austrian batteries reopened 
tlu'ir fire ai/ainst the Ituaeian pijsitions on Hill 
I Hi. Lierman.- axid Austriaits w ho liave suh- 
aeiiuently vLsited thoae tren/dies e.'tprt-s.s their 
uiibouiided aiiiiiifation for the meri who were 
able to endixre suwli a truil without 
tlieir nerve. From tlu* first ireneh till ahotil 
lUd .steprj in the rear, not a foot of ground was 
left untouclu'd by shelJ->. 4'lu' w hoh; hill looks 
now if covered v%ith v'olcani',' erati-rs. like a 
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tu‘kl ploughed by devils ; all the woodwork 
• t the trenches has been reduced to matchwood 
untl the gruesome mixture of earth, wood, 
human limbs, tom clothes and fragments of 
shells testiJies to the ghastliness of modern 

wcapoi^s. 

Ihit even after that second bombardment 
the Austrians did not repeat their attempt of 
the previous day at a direct attack against 
Hill 419. They prepared their way by first 
c“<>ur|ucring step by step the Russian trenches 
t.n Hill 412. Its fall rendered the isolated 
positions on Hill 419 im tenable. Still the 
resistance of our Allies was not broken e^''en 
now. They withdrew on to Height 269, next 

lk> 

to the \"ojnicz-Tarnow road, and maintained 
themselves at that point imtil they had to 



THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 

A gun which was rendered useless by the Russians 

before leaving Galicia, 

evacuate it in consonance w'ith the general 
retirement in other parts of the front. The 
defence of this district forms one of the most 
glorious episodes in the Russian retreat in 
West Galicia. 

On the night of IMay 1-2, w'hich marks the 
begimiing of the Germanic offensiv^e in West 
Galicia, Austrian troops effected a crossing of 
the Himajec near Otfinow, Under cover of 
the forests wdiich extend along the range of 
Jiills w'est of tlie river, the Austrians had con- 
centrated considerable forces of men and arfil- 
lery. On the night of May 1-2 their engineers, 
in’otected by powerful artillery fire, succeeded in 
rf)nst rue ting a pontoon bridge across the river. 
'^I'he small groups of Russians wiiicli were holding 
at a few points the western bank of the 
Hunnjfc, fought with extraordinaiy obstinacy. 


Even German sources record different individual 
acts of bravery achieved by the Russian soldiers. 
At one spot a Russian soldier who had swam 
across the river, plunged back into it in order 
to rescue his officer ; he succeeded in doing it, 
but on reaching the eastern bank of the Dunajec 
was killed by what the German prefers to 
describe as a stray ” bullet. At another 
point the commander of a Russian battery . 
having fired off his last shell, and seeing that 
nothing was left to him except surrender, is 
reported to have committed suicide. 

By the evening of May 2 the Austrian troops 
had established themselves along a fairly 
wide front on the eastern bank of the Dunajec. 
The strategic importance of that move consisted 
in that it carried the Austrian forces on to the 
Tarnow-Szczucin railway ; thus the connexion 
w^as broken between the West Galician Army 
of General Radko Dmitrieff and the neigh- 
bouring Russian Army on the Nida ?.c., the 
left wing of General AlexeiefTs grou|) of 

armies. 

Yet the entire advance effected by the army 
of Archduke Joseph -Ferdinand, both north 
and south of Tarnow, would have remained 
without much consequence had it not been 
for the further developments which ensued 
along the Gorlice-Jaslo line. 

The German scheme was simple, says a semi- 
official communique issued at Petrogracl on 
Mav 13 ; it was all “ based on lightning rapidity 
of movement.** On j\Iay 2 the German forces 
had pierced the first line of Russian defences in 
the district of Gorlice, the following days were 
to decide the actual value of that initial 
success. On the Dunajec, south of Tamow, 
the Russians were holding their own, and even 
the loss of Hills 402 and 419 on :May 3 did not 
destroy their defence. Once before, in Decem- 
ber 1914, after the battle of Limanova, tlie 
Austrian armies had broken through the gate 
of Gorlice and crossed the Western Carpatliians 
from Hiuigary ; they had advanced in the 
depression, wliich \ve call the “ Transversal 
Valiev,’* as far as Sanok. But that success 
had proved devoid of far-reaching consequences ; 
the Russian armies stood firm round Tarnow 
and fresh reinforcements brought up from 
Russian Poland enabled them, in the second half 
of December, to drive back the Austrians 
beyond Gorlice and across the Carpathians. 
Thus experience had taught the Germanic 
armies to count, in their new offensive in May 
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“GASSED’' RUSSIAN TROOPS. 

Russian soldiers suffering from the effects of poisonous gas which was used by the Germans, waiting 
for treatment at a Red Cross station. Inset; A little Samaritan brings water to a “gassed" man. 
This wounded man is holding in his right hand a piece of cotton wool which had been dipped in a 

soothing chemical. He sniffed at it from tim- to time. 
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lOl-j, with the strength of the Rucssian positions 
round Tarnow. The enormous concentration 
of forces in the district of Gorlice allowed 
them to adopt this time a peculiar jdan of 
advance. Although Mackensen s army had 
pierced the first Russian lines near Gorlice by a 
frontal attack from west to east, its main forces 
did not continue their offensive in the same 
direction, but advanced to the north-east at 
an ansle of about 45® to the original line. Only 
the extreme right wing of Mackensen’s army 
contmued its advance due east with extra- 
ordinary rapidity ; its aim was to reach the 
Dvdvla Pass before the Russian troops from 
north-western Hungary could have effected 
their retreat across the mountains. 

The movement, which we might best describe 
as a left incline,” presented evident advan- 
taaes to the Germanic armies. It tended to 
widen the breach which had been effected in 
the Ru.ssian lines round Gorlice ; it was bound 
to result in the abandonment of the Tarnow 
front by the Russians ; and it rendered possible 
tlie unimpeded advance of armies which had 
l>een standing originally at right angles to one 
iinother, along the Dunajec-Biala front and 
along the southern foot of the Carpathians. 
Mackensen knew only too well the dangers of 
an advance tlirough a narrow gap in the 
enemy’s line ; he had done it in the battle of 


Lodz, and had it not been for the; late arrival 
of two Rus.sian generals, von Rennenkampf 
and von Scheidemann, he might by now have 
been a prisoner of war, together with about 
two or three entire corps of the Prussian Anny. 
The advance of the left wing and centre of 
Mackensen ’s army from the Gromnik -Gorlice 
front in a north-easterly direction automatically 
carried them into the rear and on to the lines of 
communication of the Russian forces round 
Tarnow ; at the same time it relieved the 
pressure which the Russians were bringing to 
bear on the Fourth Austrian Army. The 
army of Archduke Joseph -Ferdinand, though 
inferior in numbers to the Eleventh CJennan 
Army imder Mackensen, was holding a front of 
about thirty miles, whilst that of the latter did 
not exceed twenty. Moreover, for reasons 
given abov^e, the Russian reinforcements could 
auickest reach Dembica ; had not Mackensen 

A 

moved his army from the Groninik-Gorlice 
front against Dembica and Rzeszow, our 
Allies might have successfully checked his 
advance by a counter-offensive from the neigh- 
bouring sector extending between the Vistula 
and Tarnow. The swerving towards the 
north-east implied a redistribution of forces 
and a devolution of the extraordinary concentra- 
tion of forces round Gorlice, 

As we have previously stated, the extreme 



NEAR PETRIKAU. 

This is the place where the Germans met the Caucasian army. 
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RUINED POLISH VILLAGE. 

A street scene in a town in Poland, showing the effect of a bombardment. 


right wing of ^laokensen's anny continued a 
rapid advance due east, towards the Diikla. 
With that exception the triangle between Gor- 
lice, the TJzsok and Radyinno (half-way 
between Przeinysl and Jaroslav), wliich was 
left free by the nortli -easterly swerve of Mac- 
kensen’s army, was fiUed by the Third Austro- 
Hmigarian army under General Borojevic* \'on 
Bojna, and the Second Austro-Hungarian 
army under General von Boehm-Ermolli. 
Only a most magnificent army organization 
and a most careful preparation, extending to 
detail, t ould execute a plan of such magnitude 
at the speed at which it was done by the 
Austrian and German armies during the 
month of ^lay 1915. 

On Alay 2 our Allies had been dislodged from 
their first lines of defence on the Ciezkovice- 
huzna-Gorlice-AFalastow front. The attack 
against Hill 419, to the south-west of Tarnow, 
had failed. E\’'en after the loss of that position, 
on Mav 3, the Tarnow-Tuehow front stood 
firm. The main thrust had been delivered in 
the direction of Gorlice and Biecz ; soon, how- 
ever, the entire line had to give way ; it was 
not feasible much longer to pivot on Tuchow. 
The River Visloka, between Dembica, Pilzno, 
Brzostek, Jaslo and Zmigrod, offers positions 
parallel to the original Dimajec-Biala-Ropa 
front. The Visloka was the tliird Russian line 
of defence, and hopes were entertained that 
our Allies miglit be able to stop on it the 
Austro -Gern\an advance. It is difficult to 
give a precise description of the second Russian 
line. It did not follow any river, but extended 
across the hills which intervene between the 


Biala in the west and the Visloka in the east. 
In fact, three lines could be traced in that dis- 
trict, but as the retreat did not proceed 
systematically from the one to the other, it is 
not necessary for our purpose to enter into the 
detail of these positions. Different gi’oupings 
were possible, and the front was changing from 
hour to hour in accordance with the advance 
of the Austi’o-Oeriuan offensive or of the Russian 
coimter-at tacks. Between Tuchow and Olpiny, 
the ALoirnttiin Dobrotyn formed, after the 
breakdown of the first Russian line, one of the 
chief Russian defensive positions. It is about 
1,800 feet high, and is, like most mountains in 
that district, covered with thick woods. To the 
south of the Dobrotyn the Alountain Lipie (about 
1,400 feet high) formed an important point 
d'nppui. The Alountain Wilczak (1,225 feet), 
south-west of Biecz and close to the road and 
railwav line which connect that town with 

9 -' 

Gorlice, forms the key to the valley of the lower 
Ropa. Between Biecz and Bednarka, the 
second Russian line followed the heights of the 
Kohvlanlca, Tatarowka, Lvsa Gora and of the 
Kekaw ; east of it, as the last defence of the 
.laslo-Zmigrod road, extended the entrenched 
positions on the Ostra Gora. To the south of 
the Gorlice- Ziuigi’od line the mountain group 
of the Valkova (almost 2,800 feet higli) consti- 
tuted the last defence of the line of retreat of 
the Russian forces from Zboro. 

Diu*ing the two days of Alay 3 and 4 a 
desperate battle developed for the possession 
of the wooded hills between tlie Biala and the 

Visloka. On Alav 3 the I^russian Guard ad- 

%■ 

vanced to the foot of the Hill Lipie and late in 
the evening captured the hill itself. On the next 
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day it captured, after fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting in wliich the Germans vastly out- 
numbered the RiLSsian forces, O I piny, Szczcr- 
zyny and the hills which surround these town- 
ships from the east. Farther south, the 39th 
Hungarian division (Corps Arz) attacked on 
May 3 the Russian positions on the iVlountain 
W'ilczak, near Zagorzany, close to the junction 
of theOrybow-Biocz railway line with the branch 
line from Gorlice. Although effectively sup- 
ported by a tremendous ooncentration of 
artillery, the Hungarians seemed at first 
incapable of making any impression on the 
Ru.s.sian positions. It was only after having 
delivered six unsuccessful attacks that they 
wei'o able to dislodge by a seventh attack our 
All ios from their trenches on the \\ulczak. The 
taking of that mountain settled the fate of 
Riecz and practically opened to the Austrians 
the road along the lower Kopa towards Jaslo. 
That towTi can be considered the key to the 
Visloka line, just as the district of Gorlice was 
for that of the I^iala and Upper Ropa. It 
is the most important railway junction in the 
district between Tamow and Przemysl, and lies 
at the head of the main high roads entering 
Hungary, between IBartfeld and the Lupkow. 
Jaslo had been for the last four montlis the 
headquarters of General Kadko Dmitrieff, tlie 
commander -in-chief of the Kighth Russian 
Army. By the night of May 4 it was evident 
that the fall of Jaslo itself had become unavoid- 
able. South of it the Bavarians, imder General 
von Emmich, and the 10th Austro-Hungarian 
Army Corps, under General Martiny, were 
hacking through their way, by weight of 
shells and numbers of men, along the Bcdnarka- 
Zmigrod road and tlie secondary road leading 
from Malastow, past the Valkova jMountain to 
Ivrempna. By the night of Jlay 4 they had 
iipproached Zmigrod and Krempna ; the last 
direct line of retreat of the Russian troops which 
had advanced into the region round Zboro was 
threatened. The evacuation of that district 
had begun on the same day. On May 4 opened 
also a more vigorous Austrian offensive round 
Tuchow, and the fate of Tarnow was by then 
practically decided, though our Allies still held 
the town with great skill and stubbornness. 

'riic retreat had spread by tiie end of May 4 
to the entire M est Galician Iront and compelled 
the Russians to evacuate Northern Hungary 
west of the Lupkow ; even in the Lupkow 
itself the retreat became more and more a 
mere question of time. Now that the Aiistro- 


German armies were approaching rapidly the 
\ isloka, and that even Jaslo had become 
practically untenal)le, no hope was left of any 
effective resistance being offered to the German 
concentration of artillery and men before the 
Sau and the Dniester were reached. The history 
of the next three weeks is mainly marked by 
rearguard actions, interpolated only hero and 
tliere by bigger battles, which were fought in 
defence of specially important junctions of 
roads or railways or in order to gain the neces- 
sary respite for the evacuation of some big 
nhlitarv centre. 

A sudden retreat of a big army cannot 
possibly be effected without serious losses in 
prisoners being suffered. Wounded have 
frequently to be left behind ; stragglers, or even 
whole detached bodies, cannot rejoin the main 
forces. Finally, now that ev'cii rearguard actions 
are fought in trenches, their occupants, who 
cfi.nnot hope for any fresh supplies or reinforce- 
ments, naturally have to siu-render as soon as 
their ammunition is exhausted or when the 
enemy reaches their positions with vastly 
superior forces. The German co 7 HTnHniQues put 
the approximate figure of Russian prisoners 
taken during the three days of !May 2—4 at 
about 30,000. The figure does not seem unlikely, 
especially as it is certain to include the majority 
of the RiLSsian wounded. Further, we mu.st 
remember that as the defeat was caused mainly 
by lack of guns and ammunition, the Russians 
were bound to harbour whatever artillery they 
possessed. Wlien an army retires which is well 
equipped with artillery and ammunition, it.s 
guns cover tlie retreat ; they hold the enemy at 
bav to the last and are sacrificed for the sake 
of the men. The Russians during their retreat 
from West Galicia were compelled many a time 
to sacrifice men in order to sav'e their artillery 
and in order to preserve it for a coming greater 
battle at some more important strategic point. 

Tlie losses suffered by the Austro-Germau 
armies during their attack against the Dunajoc- 
Biala-Uopa line have never been published ; 
their casualty lists appear only some consider- 
able time after the events, and it is difficult to 
form on that basis any, even approximate, 
idea about the losses suffered by them in 
particulai* battles. On the other hand, a retreat- 
ing army enjoys even less than the usual 
facilities for forming an opinion about the 
casualties of the enemy, fetill, it can be .seen 
from the ca.sualty lists of Austro- Hungaiian 
officers that the losses which they suffered in 
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the t\rst three days of the West Caliciaii 
offensive must luive been enormous. Occasion- 
ally the date of death is put in the Austrian lists 
after the name of a killed officer. As late as 
August the day.s May 2-4 continue to occiu' in 
them : and it ought to be remembered that dur- 
ing tliose early days the share which the Austro- 
Hunsxarian forces had in the lighting was 
smaller, in comparison with that of the Ger- 
mans. than towards the middle of May, when 
the Carpathian armies, consisting mainly of 
Austro-Himgarian troops, were brought into 
the main battle line. 

Hardly any lighting took place on the day 

of May 2 in the Carpathian ^Mountains, west of 

the Lupkow. During the preceding week the 

Russians seem to have withdrawn from that 

part some troops for the support of the western 

line, which was kiiomi to be threatened. All 

further offensive in the Western Carpathians 

had thus come to. an end. The Austrians 

naturally abstained from a coimter-offensive. 

Their forces were not sufficiently big for that 

purpose on the Himgarian front, and it paid 

them better to leave the Russians in their 

advanced southern positions ; Mackensen’s 

* 

offensive from the west, if successful, by 
cutting their Lines of retreat, was bound to 
create a position of extreme difficulty for the 


Russian troops round Zboro and to the south 
of the Dukla. 

Only in the extreme east, where our Allies 
were facing the mixed Austro-Gennan Army 
of General von Linsingen, do we hear of some 
serious figliting taking place in the first days of 
Alay. On May 2, says the Russian official 
comniifnique published at Petrograd on the 
following day, “ in the direction of Stryj and 
south-east of Hoioviecko, we captured Mount 
IMakovka and took 300 prisoners, including 
ten officers.’’ On the following night the 
Austrians recaptiu’ed part of these positions, 
but were again dislodged by the Russians on 
the morning of iMay 3. On that day the captures 
rose to 1,200 prisoners, 30 officers, and three 
mitrailleuses. Some further fighting is reported 
on the same day in the region round the village' 
of Osmoloda, near the sources of the Swica 
and on the Upper Lomnica. 

Tn the region east of Verchovina and Bystra 
the' 79th Austrian Regiment belonging to the 
7th Division surrendered voluntarily on groun<ts 
of bad food and bad treatment. We are told 
til at “ Austrian prisoners complain of their 
cruel treatment by German officers, who for 
the slightest misdemeanour, especially on the 
part of the Rumanians, inflict on them corporal 
punishment.” 
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THE RECONQUEST OF PRZEMYSL 

AND LEMBERG. 


The Main Outlines of the Austro-German Advance through Central Galicia — The 
Evacuation of Tarnow — The Russian Retreat from Hungary — The Evacuation of Central 
Galicia by the Russians — The Retreat from the Kida — The Battle of Opatow — The 
Russian Offensive in East Galicia and in the Bukovina — The Russian Retreat from the 
Eastern Carpathians — The Battle for Przemysl — The Russian Counter-Offensive — The 
Fall of Przemysl — ^The Austro-German Advance Against Lwow — Their Attempts to 
Cross the Dniester — The New Concentration on the San — -The Fall of Lwow. 


T he conquest of Central Galicia forms 

the first section of the history of the 
great Austro-German offensiv'’e which 
opened on the Eastern front in May, 
1915. Tlie drive began with the battle of 
GorUce, on May 2. Its first stage closed about 
]\Iay 14 ; on that day the attacking forces 
reached the San, the frontier of East Galicia, 
and the natural southern extension of the 
strategical line of the middle Vistula. 

On ISIay 1 the Russian front in Vestern 
Galicia and Northern Hungary extended from 
the confluence of the Dunajec and the \hstula 
to Zboro ; along the rivers Dunajec, Biala and 
Ropa, past the towns of Tarnow, Ciezkovice and 
Gorlice ; from Zboro it ran on Hungarian soil, 
in the main in an easterly direction, past 
Sztropko, Krasnibrod, \hrava, Nagy Polena to 
the Uzsok Pass. The length of that segment of 
the Eastern front, between the Upper \^istula 
and the Uzsok, amounted to about 120 miles. 
Along that line on May 1 at least 19 Austro- 
German corps, supported by an enormous 
concentration of heavy artillery, were facing 
some eight Russian army corps, poorly pro\uded 
with guns and ammunition. Tlie district 
between Gromnik and Malastow was occupied 
by what came to be known afterwards as the 
“ phalanx.” No less than six army corps (the 
Vol. V. — Part 56. 


1 1 th German Army under Mackensen, including 
the 6th Austro-Hungarian Corps under Arz von 
Straussenberg, and the 10th Austro-Hungarian 
Army Corps, belonging to the adjoining army of 
Borojevic) were here concentrated on a front 
of about 20 miles. On Alav 2 Mackensen’s 
“ battering-ram ” broke the Russian line in 
front of Gorlice. By the night of May 4 the 
Austro-German troops reached a line extending 
from the ^Mountain Dobrotyn (south-east of 
Tuchow) across the heights on the eastern bank 
{)f the Visloka in front of Jaslo, to Zmigi'od on 
the Jaslo -Zboro road. The right wing of tlie 
“ plialanx ” was advancing quickest ; its aim 
was to cut off the Russian forces which had 
penetrated into Hungary across the Carpatliian 
^Mountains to tlie west of the Lupkow. On 
May 5 tlie Austro-German forces, which were 
standing south of the Carpathians between 
Bartfeld and tlie Uzsok, began to exert pres- 
sure against tlie Russian line in Northern 
Hungary. On the left of Mackensen’s army 
the Austrian troops under Archduke Joseph- 
Ferdinand had by the night of May 4 occupied 
on the front between Tarnow and Tuchow most 
of the ground between the Dunajec and the 
Biala, and had established themselves on the 
right bank of the Dunajec, to the north of 
Tarnow, thus cutting the connexion between 
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THE TSARITZA DISTRIBUTING CIGARETTES TO HER TROOPS. 
Convalescent members of the 15th Regiment of Dragoons about to return to the front 


tlie Third Russian Army and the Rnssinn forces 
on the Xicla. 

We do not intend for the present to enter 
into the detail of the fighting which developed 
fluring the following days, but shall try to give 
merely the main strategic outlines of the Austro - 
Gk^rman ad\’’ance tl'irough Mid-Galicia. As was 
pointed out in the last chapter, Mackensen broke 
the Russian front round Gorlice by a frontal at- 
tack from west to east, but the further advance 
of his main forces did not continue in the same 
direction. They executed between the Biala 
and Vi.sloka what we have previously described 
as a “ left incline ” ; they were now facing 
north-east and were achancing by echelons, 
w'hich were, however, kept in close touch with 
each other. The swerve of ^Iackensen*s army 
to the north-east threatened to outflank from 
the south the Russian forces which were offering 
in front of Tamow stubborn resistance to the 
advance of the Fourth Austro-Hungarian Army 
under Aichduke Joseph -Ferdinand. At the 
same time it mcide room for the Third and the 


Second Austro-Hungarian Armies from across 
the Carpatliians. \Ve can best visualize their 
advance in the following way : the right end 
of the line — f.e., the extreme right wing of 
Boehm-ErmolU’s army — remained fixed to the 
west of the Uzsok, in the district of Volosate ; 
the left end of the line — i.c., the extreme left 
wing of the army of General Borojevic (the 10th 
Austro-Hungarian army-corjiis imder General 
^Tartinv) — advanced in close touch with the 
Bavarians under General von Emmich, who 
formed the right wing of Mackensen’s army. 
Tn fact, that Austro-Hungarian corps must be 
included in liis first “ phalanx,” as we have 
indicated above. Mackensen’s advance to the 
no'rth-east was gradually drawing the two 
Austro-Hungarian armies across the Car- 
pathians. 

:Mackensen’s “ pl\alanx ” has been occa- 
sional! v talked of as if it had been a fixed 
formation. It was nothing of that kind. It 
was a concentration of troops along the lines 
on which the main resistance was expected or 
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along wliich the quickest advance was intended. 
But there was no one special group of forces 
earmarked for tl^iat purpose. It was the most 
admirable part of the entire Austro-German 
plan of advance that there seems to have been 
verj’’ little horizontal shifting or rcgi'ouping 
within the line. The advance was laid out in 
such a way that the concentrations occurred, 
as it were, automatically at the points at which 
they uere most needed. 

-I 

There are four centres of pre-eminent 
strategic importance in Central Galicia. All 
the main roads and railways of the country 
between the Drmajec-Biala-Bopa line in the 
west, and the San in the east, focus in the 
districts of Jaslo, Dembica, Rzeszow and Sanok. 
The occupation of these foiu* centres marks the 
conquest of IMid- Galicia. The Austro-German 
forces conquered the district of Jaslo by the 
eJan of the first advance after the breakdown 
of the G or lice front. The outflanking move- 
ment from the south compelled oiu* Allies to 
evacuate the district of Tarnow and thus to 
relinquish the main defences in front of Dembica, 
The rapid advance of the Austro-German 
armies in the south and the fall of Jaslo ren- 
dered impossible any atten\pt to stop their 


drive on the Visloka, i,e., on a line parallel to 
the original West Galician front. The south- 
western angle had been knocked in by the firet 
onslaught round Gorlice, and the following 
days marked a continuous advance in the 
process of the straightening out of the line 
between the Vistula and the XJzsok Pass. 
When on May 8 the Russian forces rallied for 
a renewed resistance, coupled with attempts at 
a' coimter- offensive, the two groups of armies 
most immediately concerned in the battle for 
jVIid-Galicia were facing one another along a 
practically straight line, extending from the 
Vistula near Szczucin to the moimtain group 
west of the Uzsok Pass. 

In the corner between the Nida and the 
Vistula, and in the Uzsok Pass, the Russians 
were still holding on May 8 approximately the 
same positions which had been held by them 
for a period extending over four to six months ; 
but the intervening front, which on i\Iay 1 was 
about 160 miles long, measured now only about 
120 miles. That shortening of the line was 
entirely accounted for by the change which 
had occurred on the front between the Vistula 
and the Sanok-Homonna railway. On INIay 1 
the Austro-German forces had stood in that 
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Germans cut off and annihilated 


after crossing the water on a temporary bridge which was dcs 

bayoneted, or drowned 


sector along a line fonning a concave curve, 
with its centre round the Magora of Malastow, 
and its arms extending to the north and east 
for about GO miles each. By May 8 the 
centre of the Austro-Gennan front had advanced 
to Frvsztak on the Vislok,* north-east of Jaslo. 
Thence it extended for 40 miles to the 
north-west, to the Vistula, along an almost 
straight line, running south-west of Dembica 
and Kadomysl, to Szczucin. To the south-east 
of Frvsztak the front followed the extension 
of the former line through Krosno to Besko ; 
from Besko it cur\^ed round the Bukovica 
mountain toKomaneza; theFrysztak-Koniancza 
line measiu'ed another 60 miles. Between the 

* The VUluh ought not to be confounded vyith the 
Viitlukn. The names of the Vidok, Visloka, of the 
Vistula, and also the old name of the Nida, wltich was 
Vislica, are all of the same derivation. We liave drawn 
attention in a former chapter to the frequent occur- 
rence of the river-names of Bystra and Bystryca in 
East Galicia, bystri/ meaning “ quick, rapid.” The 
name Visla (the Polish for Vistula) is a transformation 
of Bystra. The t has dropped out in these names of 
the Western Polish rivers, being preserved only in the 
French and English name for the ” Visla ’ ; the 
transition of b into a is most common in European 
languages, similarly that of r into 1. 


Lupkow and the XJzsok the hattln-liup hacl 
receded during the first week of Mas', tmi it 
hfld not changed either in lenvth or direetion. 

The line along which *uir AlU^ were trying 
to stop the Au.stro-Gennati advance hetwten 
May 8-10 was neither .-trong by nature m-r 
liad its positions been carefully prepared before- 
hand. In fact, it was a line which no one 
could have foreseen, and which no strategist 
W'Ould have chosen of his o\v'ii free will for a 
line of defence. It extended diagonally across 
Central Galicia, cutting its main riven?. Across 
the raihvay lines and in front of the three main 
centres our Allies were holding short river- 
fronts: west of Dembica they were standing on 
the Visloka ; near Strzyzow , south-west of 
Rzeszow, on the Brzezankn-Stohnica line ; and 
to the west of Sanok, on the upper Vislok. 
There existed, however, no proper connexion 
betw'een these main [positions, and thus the front 
of May 8, taken as a whole, could not possibly 
have been changed into a fixed defensive 
line of the kind which had jireviously ex-isted 
on the Dunajec and the Biala. Each separate 
position could be, and in fact was, threatened 
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troyed by the Russians, and the men of three German companies, 
in attempting to retire. 


thus cut ofl”, were either shot, 


from its southern flank, ^io an army equalling 
in strength that of the attacking side, the line 
of INIay 8 might ha\^e served as a basis for a 
counter-offensive wliich would have had the 
reconquest of the line of the Visloka for its 
first aim. Cnee before, in December 1914, the 
Austrians had advanced through the “ Trans- 
vereal Valley ” * to Sanok without being able 
to make headway in the north, and were thou 
driven back to the west beyond Oorlice by 
fresh Russian forces brought up from Poland. 
An army inferior in numbers to that of the 
attacking side could use the positions which 
our Allies held on INlay 8 merely to retard the 
advance of the enemy and to gain time for the 

organization of its retreat. 

By rslay 10 om* Allies had withdrawn from 
the Szczucin - Deinbica - Strzyzow - Sanok line. 
Mid -Galicia was lost, and the San now offered 

♦ We muit remincl our readers that what we call 
“Transversal Valley ” L not the valley of one river, 
but consists of tho upper valleys of a number of con- 
fluents of the Vistula. They form together an almost 
continuous depression on tho northern side of tho Car- 
pathians. Through tltat depression runs tho so-callod 

Transversal Railway.” 


the next possible line of resistance. Tho 
Russian retreat from Central Galicia, by tm- 
coN'ering the flanks of the .adjoining forces, 
rendered necessaiw a withdrawal of the Russian 
front also from the Nida in the north, and from 
the Carpat Ilian passes in the east. It seemed, 
liowever, at that time as if oiu* .Vllies were 
going to stop the Austro-German drive on the 
line of the San and Dniester, on which they had 
once before, in October 1914, arrested the 

advance of the enemy. 

On reaching the northern edge of tlic Mid- 

Galician hills on the Dembioa-Rzeszow line, 
the Austro-German forces executed an enormous 
right-wheel.” which brought their armies 
agahist the San, facing east. This wheel was 
coimected with a new^ concentration of forces. 
Again the left %ving of the Austro-German 
battle-line assiuncd, on the whole, tho part of 
a containing force. lU front was now even 
longer than it had been in the beginning of 
Ma>^ wdieu its task included an offensive against 
Tarnow'. The five army-corps of the FomTh 
Austro -Himgarian *‘Vrniy were now' deployed 
on a front of about oU miles, extendmg from 
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AUSTRIANS REPAIRING A DAMAGED BRIDGE ACROSS THE VISLOKA. 


Tarno])rzeg on tlie Vistula to the confluence 
of the Vislok and the San, north of Sieniava. 
Towards the end of ^.lay we find near Piskoro- 
vice, on the San, the same Transylvanian 
regiments, belonging to the 9th Austro-Hun- 
garian Ai'iny Corps, which in the first days of 
May had stood on the Biala, on the extreme 
right wing of the army of Archduke Joseph - 
Ferdinand. The fact tliat comparatively small 
forces were deemed and proved sufrieient for the 
defence of the left flank of the main Austro - 
German armies proves that, at tliat time, our 
Allies could have had but very small reserves 
to spare from the Ijattle-line in Russian Poland, 
and that this was Imown to the enemy ; it 
ought to be remembered that not far from the 
confluence of the Vistula and the San, at 
Rozvadow, the neu’ Russian railway line from 
Lublin joins the Galician railway system, and 
therefore, had any reserves been availalde 
from Russian Poland, they could easily have been 
concentrated in the corner between the Vistula 
and the San against the left flank of the Galician 
armies of the enemy. 

The district between Sieniav^a and Sanibor 
became about IMay 14 the region of the greatest 
concentration of forces. The tlnee armies 
which, in the beginning of May, had lield the 
entire front from Gromnik to the TJzsok 
occupied about May 14 only the district 
between Sieniava and Sambor. The Kleventh 
( lerman Army imder Mackensen held a front 
of approximately the same length as it had 
occupied on ]May 1. Its left wing and centre. 


consisting mainly of Prussian troops, had 
moved by Strz\’'zow, Rzeszow, Lancut and 
Przevmrsk, against Sieniava and Jarosiau. Ihe 
t)th Austro-Hungarian Corps had advancefl 
froiii Luzna by Biecz, Szebnie, laitcza and 
Dynow against Rad^mino. The Bavarians 
under General von Fmrnich, ha\'ing first 
advanced due east, from the Senkova valley 
by Zmigrod, Dukla and Rymanow agauist 
Besko, swerved from there to the north-east 
and were approaching the northern sector of 
the ring of forts which surrounds Przemysl. 
The 10th Austro-Hungarian Army Corps, 
whose homo is Przemysl, kept during the 
entire ch’ive through Central Galicia on the 
right of tliG Ba\arians, and reached about 
iVIay 14 the western front of the fortress. 
The 7th Austro-Hungarian Army Corps under 
Archduke Joseph advanced from ]Mezo-Laborcz 
by Sanok and Bireza ; the rest of the army 
of General Borojevic von Bojna, including 
the German Corps of the “ Beskids ” under 
General von der Marw'itz, enclosed the dis- 
trict of Pr zemysl from the soutli-east. It 
was joined on the Novemiasto-Dobroniil line 
by the Second Austro-Hungarian Army under 
General von Boehm-Frmolii ; the positions of 
the latter extended to the east beyond Sambor. 
Thus the 13 army corps wliich on May 1 
had held a front of about 130 miles were now 
gathered v'ithin about 55 miles. The degree of 

CD 

concentration was tluis approximately the 
same ixs that of Mackensen’s first iihalanx ” 
round Gorlice. And iiKleed the task uath wliicli 
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IN THE RUSSIAN TRENCHES. 

On the right Is a Russian officer scanning the 
enemy’s position through binoculars ; while 
the men, with fixed bayonets, are waiting the 
Eord to charge. Inset : On the look-out. 

thev were faced was of a similar nature. Tltey 
had again to tear out the ke^’Btone of tlie Russian 
front. To the Dunajec*Biala front of May 1 
correspoiicled a fortniglit later the line of the 
San ; to the positions on the Carpathian flank 
those of the Russian armies retiring towards 
the Dniester ; and the keystone of these new 
positions was the famous fortress of Przcinj^l. 

Let us now consider in short the main 
incidents of the Austro -German advance 
thruimli Central Galicia beginning with May 5. 

Rv iiicht of Slav 4 our Allies were still 
huiding the entire right bank of the Dunajec 
and Biala between Otfinow and Tuchow, 

. I '.t hough the advance of the enemy across the 
.Mountain Dobrotjm was rendering more and 
i 5 ir;re precarious tht^ jjosition of the Russian 
t n o|:»s roimd Tarnow, wluLst th© crossing of the 
J )unajf c nvnr Otfi now by the Austrians on the 
I. i:hr. of Msiv 1-- l»ad cut the connexion between 
r ! , Mo -fan f rce.s on the Dunajec and those on 
t h' ' uia, 

' >o, th- of 3ljiy 4*0 two Transylvanian 

r- ' i i 1 a > !' '■ b* = j;'ai Mg to tiic l*lh Austro-biungarian 


. i ^ i ! 1 


i )!' 


\riuv of tin* Archduke Joseph- 


Ferdinand) crossed the Biala near Tuchow ; 
they were the 02nd infantry regiment from 
IMarosvasarhely and the 82nd, consisting 
ma inl y of Szeklers, a INIagyar tribe which hves 
in the centre of the Roumanian district of 
Transylvania. These two regiments formed 
the vanguard of the 10th Austro-Hungarian 
Division under General von Mecenseffy. Their 
first objectix^e was the road from Ryglice to 
Zal^^sova. A group of hills rising to a level of 
about 1,500 feet extends nortli of the IMountain 
Dobrot^ui, between tlie river Biala, tlie 
Tarnow -Pi Izno road and tlie river \Tsloka. 
A deep vallex*^ intervenes between the Dobrotyn 
and these hills ; in that valley lies the towm of 
Ryglice and through it rims the Tuchow - 
Brzesko road, the most important road con- 
necting the valleys of the Biala and the Visloka 
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between the Tarnow and the Gorlice lines. 

To the north of Ryglice, on a hill about 1 ,l.iO ft. 

0 

high, lies the village of Zalosova ; from that hill 
flows to the north a stream called Szjnnvald 
towards a village bearing the same name ; 
towards Ryglice, to the south, flows another 
stream called Zalasova. A road, connecting 
that from Tuchow to Brzostek with a secondary 
road leading from Tarnow to Pilzno, follows 
the course of these two streams. The occupa- 
tion of that road by the enemy threatened 
Tarnow as well as Pilzno. Still the hills along 
the Ryglice-Szvnnvald line could not be held 
long after the enemy liad captured the positions 
on the Dobrotyn ; in fact, these hills are tlio 
northern continuation of the Dobrot^m-Valkova 
front which the Austro- Germans had conquered 
on May 3-4. The grotmd between the Biala 
and the Visloka was held by the Russian rear- 
guards for two days after the abandonment of 
the Dobrotyn, thus giving the main forces 
roimd Tarnow sufficient time to fall back 
beyond the Visloka. Only the position on the 
hills \vest of Pilzno u^as kept by our Allies for 
one more day. Pilzno is the jrmetion of four 
first-class high roads and four secondary roads, 
and had to be held till the evacuation of the 
entire district was complete. The positions on 


the Plill Zdol (about 1,000 ft. high) which 
dominates the town and district of Pilzno were 
not abandoned by the Russians until on May 7, 
By the morning of May 6 the Russian troops 
had withdrawn in perfect order from Tarnow, 
having first removed the great military stores 
which had been accumulated in the town ; 
Tarnow had been the base of the Russian 
troops operating on the Dunajec. Only a 
small detachment of cavalry was left behind, 
but even of this rearguard a considerable part 
succeeded in hacldng its way through the lines 
of the enemy and in rejoining the main forces. 
At 10 a.m. the Austrians entered the town 
which their heaviest artillery had been ravaging 
for the last few months. The bombardment 
of the railway station, and possibly also that of 
the park of Prince Sanguszko, served a deBnite 
military purpose ; it is, however, difficult to 
see wliat excuse can be given for the partial 
destruction of the old town- hall and of the fine 
cathedral, which contains the marble-graves 
of the families of the Counts Tarnowski and tho 
Princes Ostrogski. It rather seems to suggest 
the idea that the Austrians did not expect ever 
to re-enter the town. Tarnow was the first 
important centre in Galicia which the Ger- 
manic armies reconquered after it had remained 
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THE GERMANS PRESSING INTO POLAND. 
Troops of the Death’s Head Hussars resting after a march 
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for a considorable tinio in th© liancls of our 
Allies. They set out at once to punish everyone 
who could be accused of having in any way 
rendered s©r\dces to th© Russians. A short time 
after Tamow had been occupied by the Austro - 
German armies seven of its inhabitants were 
condemned to death for “ high treason. 

JEvcn from the semi-official account of their trial 
it can be seen that at least some of tlies© 
accusations and convictions rested on an 
exceedingly slender basis and on very doubtful 
evidence. 

On the night of IMay G— 7 the two Transyl- 
vanian regiments, Kos. 62 and 82, crossed 
the river Visloka both north and south of th© 
town of Brzostek. Artillery posted on a hill 
near Przeczyca was supporting and covering 
the operations in that region ; that hill, on the 
left bank of the river, facing directly the low- 
lying right bank on which stands the towm of 
Brzostek, rises about 400 feet above the level 
of th© river and dominates th© entire district. 

On the morning of ^lay 7 Hungarian troops 
occupied Height 384 (i.c., 1,260 feet high), north 
of Brzostek and the hills above Kamienica 
Dolna. Meantime their engineers constructed 
a bridge across the Visloka. The town of 
Brzostek itself was defended by the Russian 
rearguards with extreme tenacity. Bayonet 
fighting developed in its streets and was con- 
tinued with the greatest violence on the ceme- 
tery hill. Our Allies did not evacuate the 
town until they were threatened by an out- 
flanking movement from the south. They 
were greatly outnumbered by the Hungarian 
troops, whicli were now pouring in masses across 
the Visloka, Having withdrawn from Brzostek, 
the Russians took up fresh positions along the 
western and southern fringe of the forests which 
stretch between Height 320 and Januszkovice. 
During th© night of May 7-8 our Allies con- 
tinued their retreat to the strong positions in 
the Chelin i^Ioimtains (about 1 ,750 feet high), 

between Brzeziny and Frysztak. 

Let us now turn to the south, where on the 
night of May 4 the troops of Mackeusen were 
approaching th© Visloka in the district of Jaslo. 
The main forces were advancing through the 
valley of the Ropa, along the high-road which 
leads from Biecz to Jaslo. On th© left bank of 
the Visloka stretches a rang© of heights ; the 
Ropa, near its junction with the Visloka, 
breaks its way through a narrow gorge between 
these hills. East of that gate the Ropa enters 
a wide valley, turns to the north and joins the 


Visloka, to the west of Jaslo. The road con- 
tinues in its easterly direction, and crosses tlie 
rivers before their junction. On these lulls, 
west of the Visloka, the Russian rearguards 
took up fortified positions and maintained them 
during the day of May 5. They retired at 
night on to the hills above Szebnie and round 

Tarnoviec. 

Jaslo is the junction of the Transversal Rail- 
way and of a side line from Rzeszow, which 
connects it with the northern Cracow-Lwow 
line. Between Jaslo and Szebnie the two 
railways follow the vaUey of the river 
.Jasliska, running on its opposite banks. The 
Russian positions near Szebnie dominated 
that important strategic district; it was as 



german soldier fixing up WIRE- 

ENTANGLEMENTS. 


important from the point of view of the 
attacking side that they should be taken, as it 
was difficult to efiect their capture. Mackensen 
entrusted with that arduous task the Hungarian 
troops of the 39th Honved Division (Corps Arz) ; 
it is interesting to mark how he left the hardest 
work to Austro-Hungarian or Bavarian troops, 
but with what loving care he spared his Pru-s- 
sians, especially the Guards. Attack after 
attack broke down in the fire from the Russian 
positions above Szebnie ; had it not been for 
their heavy artillery, the Hungarians would 
probably never have succeeded in dislodging 
our Allies from their trenches. But the howit- 
zers did their work, and by the night of May 9 
the Russians had to withdraw to positions east 
of the Vislok. They were followed by the 
Austro-Hungarian corps of Mackensen’s army, 
whilst the Guards advanced against Frysztak. 
From here onwards the Prussians kept to th<- 
valley of the Vislok and its road and railwa.\ • 
line, leaving to their Austro-Hungarian and 
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COSSACKS PICKING UP AND 
An episode of the retirement of the rear-guard 


Dt^\ in.ui c jjiirades the niudi less oomt'ort- 
aMo pith iieros-s the hills. By the night of 
M iv 7 M.ickrnscn’s trooi>3 had crossed the 
l.'j-\> 7 ,tiik-Ivrosno line and were liainnieriug 
against tlie Russian positions cast of the 
Vtslok ; especially near Odrzykon and Kor- 
cz\'na desperate lighting is' reported to have 

taken place. 

On I lie extreme rigid wing of Mackensen’s 
annv the Bavarians imd the adjoining corjis 

m- 

of the Third Au-tro-Hungarian Army, after 
ha’.iMu' hr-'k*n through the Russian positions 
til de- ri: •untnins of the Zamezysko and the 
M l-, ra of Mala.-tow, had advanced to the 
» i-f a* t'*p Thrv reached the Zmigrod- 

Kr. o.pn i p>i<l on May 4, late at night on 
M . 7 • fit' r* <l tho io\Mis of Dukla and Tyhwa, 
t T' u !•• '1 l^^ Tlla^ow on Mav 0. The news 
, ; . , , 1 . a ,.n tlio Dunaji c on May was 

, 1 , j. n ,iiid -MPpri-iiiL' that it soutided 
. ;f,.r..iihl fhe .uinmanders of tin* 

. . p _ Ariir ('i.rp', which stoi<d 

ii,( II, till < \ I r[ >- 1 ^ 1 1 1 ' H runiM' in 
X • 11 !• '.1\. <.!; d.'- ,\ti,iiie riolit 

• • ... It ;,| |la--i.)ii Aiiii' . do ii,,t '.•■‘•111 
. . i ’I'l.. tl,.' wliot* gr.iiity of 

\\ ' • til*’, w'jc pn-j ..ii'ntg to 

. . , • ■ . . \ 11 1 1 : 1 j 1 1 1 ,r« on t Ilf* 

1 r i! .! ii I ' a < i , • flu.-'ing « 'lie* 


after the other the exits from the passes. When 
at last they realized the entire extent of the 
disaster, for some of tliein at least the roads 

were closed. 

Some brigades, especially those farther east, 
w^ero still able to cross the Dukla hefor© the 
coming of the enemy. Others were left with 
the choice of surrendering or of iiacking their 
way through the Austro -German lines which 
w'ere barring their road to the north, wliilst other 
enemy troops from the army of General von 
Boroievic were piumiing them from the south. 
The Second Austro-Hungarian Army, with the 
exception of the 10th Army Corps, had taken 
no part in the battle of May 2 ; it was against 
their interest to hurry up the retreat of the 
Russian troops from Hungary. By May 4 
tliey were however, pressing forward with full 
strengtli ahaig tlie entire line, so as to pr©\ent 
the Russians from the Ondava valley from 
effecting a junction to the east with the troops 
of the Right li Russian Army in the valley of the 
Lahoreza. On May 7 the 48th Russian 
Division, under General Koiniloff, found itself 
surrounded in the Dukla Pass by vastly siij^erior 

eneniv forces. Its enummiider did not, how’- 

% 

ever, givo t.ip the game for lost, and succeeded 
with remarkable sldlPin breaking through the 
Atist ro Gcrman ring and in rejoining the main 
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CARRYING THEIR WOUNDED COMRADES, 
columns of the Russian army in Poland. 

Russian forces which were falling back through 
the “Transversal Valley” towards the Brzo- 
zow-Besko-Ordzechova line. But not all the 
troops retreating across the Carpathians west 
of the Taipkow were equally enterprising and 

equally successful- 

By May 6 the Russian troops in tlie entire 
district of tlie Lupkow nere involved in the 
retreat. On ^lay 7 our Allies had to evacuate 

the Virava-Telepovce-Zuella-Nagy I’olena line 

which they had conquered in Ajjril ns the prize 
of many hard-fought battles. Their retirement 
was covered mainly by the 40th Division, vhicli 
was holding the main positions until the entu-e 
force had crossed the mountain -range, and 
then withdrew, after having first blown up the 
Lupkow tunnel. We-st of the Lupkow the 
7th Austro-Hungarian Army Coips undei 
ArchdiUce .Toseph and the Germans under 
General von der Marwitz were delivering des- 
perate attacks against the retreating forces of 
our Allies. Severe fighting took place on the 
Varentyzow IMountain, but the Russians were 
practically taking their own time. The retreat 
of General Brussiloff’s Ai-my was a true miUtary 
iwhievement and contributed much towards 
enabling the heroic, but badly mauled troops ot 
the Third Russian Army to extricate themselves 
from Central Galicia. On May 8 the forces of 


these two Armie.? were joining hand in the 
region of Sanok. East of the Uzsok Pass no 

marked changes had as yet occurred. 

We have indicated the main outlines ot the 
battle-front of May 8 in our strategic survey 
of the Austro-Gerrnan advance through Mid- 
Galicia. tVe have also drawn attention to the 
most serious strategic weakness of the Russian 
positions, which was that the most important 
sectors, the Mielec-Dembica line, tho Strzyzow- 
Lutcza front and even the Brzozow-Besko- 
Bukovisho position could be outflanked from 
the south. Another serious obstacle to effective 
defence seems to have been the uneven distri- 
of .h. 1 . 0 .™ n .,oo„. T,„. G 0 „„.o 

drive had been planned for weeks ahead, and 
even comparative details of the direction of 
advance and the concentrations of troops must 
liave been settletl beforehanil. The absence of 
properly prepared lines of defence behind the 
original position-s in the west proves that the 
collapse of the Du.iajec- Biala front aiitl tho sub- 
sequent retreat to the San must have come as a 
surprise to the Russian army-command. Under 
these circumstances the Russian retreat was no 
smaller feat of military skill than wa.s the 
Austro-Germoii advance. Our Allies never 
and nowhere were r«ully routed and their 
troops did not dissolv e in a panic. The mere 
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fact that the average advance of the enemy 
did not exceed six miles a day beai’S witness 
to the ordorlv' character of the Russian retreat. 
Yet a proper distribution of forces, malting the 
most of them, and securing the different points 
of the line witli due regard to their importance 
can hardly be expected where tlie plans have 
not been laid down beforeliand. The con- 
tinuous shortening of the line, which led to a 
concentration of tlie forces of the enemy, was 

liable to cause u conglomeration, rather than 

♦ 

concentration of the retreating army. 

On the extreme right wing, on the lower 
Visloka, the Russian troops had given least 
ground to the enemy and were as yet most 
effectively resisting his advance. South of 
Strzyzow, the positions of oiu* Allies followed 
on Mav 8-9 in the main the course of the 
stream Brzezaiilva till Luteza, and tlien that 
of the Stobnica almost till Brzozow. The hills 
stretching along these valleys rise about 300 
feet above their level and are covered with tliick 
woods. They offer fairly favourable positions 
for defence. Unfortunately insufficient num- 
bers of Russian troops seem to have been direc- 
ted towards tliis line. The main forces re- 
treated along the safest and most direct road — 
?.c., through tiie “ Transversal Valley ” towards 
Sanok. In front of that important town, which 
had for many months served our Allies as a 
base for their operations in the Carpathians, 
strong defensive positions had been constructed. 
They extended approximately along a semi- 
circle. From Brzozow they ran for about 
five miles to the south, passing west of the 
village of Jacmierz ; that village^ lies wliere 
the hills descend to the broad, completely 
flat, valley of the Vislok. Three miles south- 
west of Jacmierz, at the other fringe of the 
valley, where the liigh-road from Rjunanow 
to Sanok crosses the River Vislok, lies the 
village of Besko, an important strategic point 
on the line wliich our Allies defended between 
May 8-10. For more than five mUes to tlie 
south-east of Besko stretches a inountain-group, 
called Homondova Gora ; it rises about boO 
feet above the valley of the Vislok and is 
covered with big, dense forests. On its southern 
slope lies the village of Odrzechova, and to the 
west of the Homondov’a Cora the village of 
Novotaniec. Tlirough these two villages and 
across the Bukovica tow^ards tlie Sanok - 
EComonna railway -line extended on May 8 tlie 
main Russian positions south-west of Sanok. 
In this region our Allies had gathered consider- 


able forces and not merely offered a decided 
resistance to the enemy, but even attempted 
from here a counter-offensive to the west. 

Between May 8-10 raged along the entire line 
from Szczucin to the Uzsok what we may de- 
scribe as the battle of Mid -Galicia. Having 
occupied Pilzuo on May 7, the Austrian troops 
on the following day broke the Russian front 
near Dembica, and oiu* Allies had to retire on to 
the Ropczyce-Vielopole line. The junction of 
the Lublin-Rozvadow-Mielec line with the rail- 
way from Rzeszow was lost, and the Szczuem- 
Mielec line and even that of the lower Vi.sloka 
became untenable. INIeantime the main Ger- 
man offensive w^as developing in the central 
sector south-east of Strzyzow, in which the 
Russian forces were comparatively weakest and 
which reinforcements could not reach in time 
to stop the German advance. “ In the evening 
of the 9th,” says the Russian official communique 
of May 11, “a situation unfavourable to us was 
created in the principal sector of the fighting — • 
namely, in the region of Strzyzow.” Tlie 
situation was saved for the time being t>y a 
brilliant Russian counter-offensive from the 
Besko -Jacmierz front, and time was gained 
for an orderly retreat of the main forces. There 
was, however, no hope of arresting the Austro - 
German advance for any longer period of 
time until the San-Dniester line was reached. 
On May 10 the Russian defence in the valley 
of the Vislok broke dowm and the German 
centre was quickly approaching the Dembica- 
Rzeszow-Jaroslau railway-line. The troops 
concentrated in Sanok were themselves hard 
pressed from all sides. The district of Ry- 
manow had been reached by the Bavarians 
on May 6 ; during the following two days they 
had brought up heavy artillery, including some 
21 -cm. howitzers, with wliich they were bom- 
barding the Russian positions west of Sanok. 
From the south-west the 10th Austro -Him - 
garian Army Corps was pressing against the 
Russian positions in front of Odrzechova, the 
7th Austro-Hungarian Army Corps and the 
Germans imder von der Marwitz were advancing 
from the south. East of the Sanok -Homonna 
railway-line tlie entire Second Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, imder General von Boehm- 
Ennolli, was hammering against the Baligrod- 
Lntoviska front ; they reached on May 9 the 
same line along which they had stood two 
rnontlis earlier, when trying desperately to 
break through to the relief of Przemysl. 

By the night of May 10 the battle of Central 
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UHLANS CAUGHT IN A RUSSIAN BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENT. 


Galicia was practically over. Across all the 
roads Austro -German troops were advancing 
like a gigantic flood against the line of the San ; 
the Russians were falling back on PrzemysK 
On May 11 the enemy occupied the districts of 
Sendziszow, Rzeszow, Dynow, Sanok -and 
Lisko, on May 1 2 those of Lancut and Dubiecko. 
On May 13 our Allies evacuated Przevorsk ; 
among the last to leave was Captain Ratlo^^ 
with the 7 th Russian rail way -battalion ; it 
had been their task, beginning with Rzeszow, 


to destroy the railway-bridges, stations, plant, 
etc. During the following few days the outer 
ring of the fortress of Przemysl was reached by 
the enemy from the west. Then a lull set in in the 
fighting, in so far as the sector west of Przemysl 
was concerned. On their retreat the Russians 
had carefully destroyed all bridges, culverts, 
and timnels, and torn up as much as they could 
of the roads and railways. Time was required 
for bringing the lines of communication into 
such a condition as would admic the trans- 
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port of the heaviest siege artillery ; without at 
least ‘10*5 cm. howitzers an attack against 
I’r/.omysl was unthinkable. Although the 
Austro -German engineers were worldng day 
and nieht. they were unable to reconstruct more 
than about four miles of railway a day, and as 
late as May 25 the trains from the west could 
not proceed beyond Laucut on tlie northern 
line, and not farther than half-way between 
IvTosno and Sanok on the Trans vei-sal Railway. > 
Moreover, fresh forces had to be brought up to 
fill the go-ps wliich had been tom in the 
Austro-Gerinan lines in the many battles 
loiurht between Max* 2—12 : the w'ounded, 
on the other hand, had to be sent back to the 
base hospitals. MTiat exactly was the price in 
blood with which the Austro-Gerinan armies 
paid for their victory is not knorni. but the 
calculation wliich puts them at well over 120,000 
certainly does not seem likely to prove an 
exaggeration. During the same period (May 
2—12) the three armies of the Archduke Joseph- 
Ferdinand, Maekensen, and Boro je vie claim 
to have captured 103,500 men, 69 guns, and 
255 machine-guns. These figures do not seem 
unlikely The toll in prisoners wliich has to 
be paid by a retreating army is always heavy ; 
it must further be remembered that the retreat 
of our Allies had led them through Inlly or 
even mountainous coimtry, where it is impos- 
sible for a retiring army to keep close together, 
and where detached bodies are in great danger 
of being captured by the enemy. Moreover, 
the figure of prisoners is certain to include 
maiiv wounded, and that not only of battle^? 
fought during the advance itself ; banok 
and its surroundings, especially the watering- 
places of - Rvmanow and Ivonicz, contained 
some of the most important Russian base- 
hospitals, They were considered there as safe 
as a German hospital would have been at Brus- 
sels or Liege. It is certain that their complete 
evacuation was not possible in the short time 
at the disposal of the Russian authorities. 

The number of guns captured by the Austro- 
German armies, even if exactly stated, is re- 
markably small. Four guns to a thousand men 
was the normal ratio laid douTi by Napoleon I., 
and it has certainly not been lowered since lus 
days. Of the guns captured by the enemy 
a considerable proportion is kno\v*n to have 
been taken from the Russian troops which had 
been cut off on theii* retreat from Northern 
f^Qi^gfiry, Otlierwise the Russian commanders 
were .specially careful to save tlieir guns, and 


hardly ever abandoned any, unless they were 
absolutely unfit for further use ; it was, after all, 
the weakness of their artillery and the lack of 
ammunition which had been the main caiLse of 
the defeat, and whatever artillery there was 
had to be preserved for the defence of the San 
line. 

The breakdowTi of the front near Dembica 
w^as followed by a withdrawal of the Rusaian 
troops from the lower Visloka. On May 11 the 
Austrians crossed the river near Mielec, on 
May 12 they reached Kolbuszova. During the 
next few' days om* Allies continued their retreat 
to the north, towards the confluence of the 
Vistula and the San ; they retired, fighting 
continuous rearguard actions, on to the Tamo- 
brzeg-Rozvadow line, thtis maintaining theix 
hold on the two important bridge heads of 

Sandomierz and Rozvadow. 

The Russian retreat from the Szczucin- 
Dernbica line necessitated a rearrangement of 
positions in the adjoining sector on the left bank 
of the Vistula. The strongly fortified positions 
on the Nida, which oui* Allies had occupied 
since December, 1914, had to be abandoned, 
and the entire line south of the Pilica had to be 
withdrawn in conformity with the retreat in 
Galicia. The retreat pivotted on Inovlodz, 
the Bzura-Rawka-lnovlodz line in front of 
Warsaw remaining firm. The positions on 
the Nida were evacuated during the night of 
May 10-11, our Allies retiring slowly towards 
their new positions behind the Kamienna 
river. IMr. Stanley AVashbum, the special 
correspondent of The, ThueSf who inspected these 
positions, described them iis even stronger 
than the Blonie line before Warsaw. On 
May 12 German troops of the Army Woyrsch 
occupied ISaelce. 

But it was not without striking a heavy blow 
at the pursuing forces of the enemy that the 
undefeated Russian Army withdrew on to the 
new lines, south of Ilza and Radom. * Regard- 
ing the movement as a whole, writes Mr. 
Washburn, “ suffice it to say that in the tw*o 
weeks follow'ing the change of line tliis one 
army inflicted upon the enemy a loss of nearly 
30,0t>0 in killed, w'ounded, and prisoners. The 
Russian losses were comparatively trifling.” 
The Austro -German forces v-ere following up 
leisurely the retreating Russian corps, not 
expecting any serious fighting to occur until 
tlie line behind the Kamienna were reached. 
Instead of that, on May 15 the Russian com- 
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inander halted the main body of his troops 
in front of liis fortified positions on a line 
extending from Brody by Opatow towards 
Ivlimontow. Between May 15-17 a battle 
developed on this front, which is the more 
interesting as it is one of the few in this war 
fought in the open w ithout trenches. “ In 
any other war,” says iNIr. Washburn, “ it 
w'ould have been called a good-sized action, 
as from first to last . . . more than 100,000 
men and perhaps 350 to 400 guns were engaged.” 
The enemy came on in four groups. The 
3 rd German Landw^ehr w'as moving from the 
south-w^est by Wierzbnik against Ilza, slightly 
to the north of Lubienia. Next to it, conung 
from the direction of Ivielce, w^as the German 
Division of General Bredow% supported by the 
84th Austrian Begiment. Tliis body w^as 
advancing against Ostroviec, the terminus of 
a railway which runs from the district of Lodz to 
the south-east by Tomaszow^ and Opoczno, 
and crosses the Iwangorc-d-Olkusz Line half-way 
t) 0 tw^een Ivielce and Radom. Farther to the 


south three Austro-Himgarian Divisions were 
advancing — ^namely, the 25th Austrian Division 
against Lagow', and the 4th Austrian Land- 
wehr Division, supported by the 41st Honved 
Di\'ision, against Ivaniska ; they moved along 
roads converging on Opatow. The 25th Austrian 
Division, commanded by Archduke Peter 
Ferdinand, was Composed of crack regiments, 
the 4th Hoch-and Deutschmeisters of Vienna, 
and the 25th, 17th and 1 0 th Jager Battalions. 

“It is probable,” says Mr. A\ ashbum, that 
the enemy outnumbered the Russians by at 
least 40 per cent. Certainly they never 
expected that any battle w'ould be giv'en by the 
supposedly demoralized Russians short of their 
fortified line, to w’hich they w’ere thought to 

be retiring in hot haste. General selected 

the Austrians for his first surprise, but began 
by making a feint against the German corps, 
driving in theii- advanced guards by vigorous 
attacks and causing the w'hole force to halt 
and begin deployment for an engagement. 
This took place on May 15. On the same day. 
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with all liis available strength, he swung furiously 
with Opatow as an axis, from both north and 
south, catching the 25th Division on the road 
between Lagow and Opatow with a bayonet 
charge delivered from the moimtain over and 
around which his troops had been marching all 
night. Simultaneously another portion of his 
command swept up on the 4th Division coming 
from IvanisUa to Opatow. In the meantime 
a strong force of Cossacl^ had ridden round the 
Austrians and actually hit their line of com- 
munications at the exact time that the infantry 
fell on the main column with a bayonet charge, 
delivered with an impetuosity and fury that 
simpled crumpled up the entire Austrian 
formation. The 4th Division was meeting a 
similar fate farther south, and the two were 
thro^vn together in a helpless mass, losing 
between 3,000 and 4,000 in casualties and 
nearly 3,000 in prisoners, besides a large number 
of machine-guns and the bulk of their baggage. 
The remainder, supported by the 41st Honved 
Division, which had been hurried up, managed 
to s(^ueeze themselves out of their predicament 
by falling back on Wszachow, and the whole 
retired to Lagow, beyond wliich the Russians 
were not permitted to pursue them, lest they 
should break the symmetry of their own line, 

4 4 • • 

The Austrians themselves admit that they 
suffered serious losses in that battle. Thu> 
we derive from an Austrian soiuce the in- 
formation that on May 16 not a single officer 
and only twenty -six men were left of the entire 
4th company, 1st battalion of the 10th Austrian 
Infantry Brigade. By jMay 17 the Austrians 
had withdrawn more than twelve miles to the 

south -w’est and south of Opatow . 

A spur of tlie Lysa Gora, the liighest moim- 
tain-group of Russian Poland, separates the 
Lagow^-Opatow road, along wdiich the 25th 
Austrian Division had been moving, from the 
line of advance of Bredow^’s troop.s. During 
the night following on the defeat of tlie Austrians 
the victorious Russians crossed the motmtains 
bv a forced march, and fell on the right flank 
of the German formation, wdiilst other troops 
opened a general frontal attack against it. 
General Bredow^ w^as forced to fall back in 
haste in tlie direction of 15odzentyn and to 
summon to his support the adjoining 4 th 
German Land w^elir -Division. Its sudden with- 
drawal to the south weakened, how^ever, con- 
sideraVily the German line south-w'est of Radom, 
near the crossing of the R adorn -Ivielce and 


the Konsk-Ostroxdec railways. The Russians 
did not fail to profit from the thinning of the 
German line in that sector. “ Near Gielniow', 
Ruski Brod and Suchedniov,” says the Russian 
official communique of May 17, “ our sudden 
counter-attacks inflicted severe losses on the 

enemy’s advance guards.” 

Having thus 'checked the German advance 
the Russians stopped, awaiting the further 
development of the situation on the San. 

“ On the left bank of the upper Vistula, in 
the Opatow^ region,” says the Petrograd cor/t- 
munique of May 15, ‘‘fighting continues, the 
enemy here having apparently received a certain 
number of reinforcements. His attempts to 
take the offensive were repulsed wdth success 
by our counter-attacks, in the course of w liich 
the enemy suffered heavy losses.” 

In East Galicia and in the Bukovina, between 
the Carpatliians and the Dniester, the Russian 
and the Austro -Hvmgarian armies were still 
facing each other on IMay 1 along approximately 
the same lines on w’hich they had stopped 
about the middle of March. From the Szlis 
Mormtain and the valley of the upper Lomnica 
the battle front extended to the north of 
i^Cadvorna and Ixolomea, by Ottynia towards 
Niczviska on the Dniester ; east of Niczviska 
it followed approximately the coui*se of the 
river down to the Bessarabian frontier. 

The floods, which during spring had pre- 
vented military operations in the wide, flat 
vallevs of the Bystrzycas, had receded by the 
beginning of May, and fighting wns resumed. 
The Russians were certain to attempt the 
reconquest of the Pruth valley ; for fho 
Austrians, especially in view^ of the successhil 
advance througii Central Galicia, it was a 
matter of supreme Importance to gain a 
foothold on the northern bank of the Dniester. 
The district south of Stanislau was in itself 
a strategic liackwater and would have been of 
j-^Q value to oui' Aihes, had it not been for the 
Odessa-Stanislau railway line, wdiieh runs 
through the x'alley of the river Pruth, ^last 
Czernow'itz and Kolomea.* About 60 miles of 
that line, Ijetween Bojan and Ottynia, were on 
May 1 in the liands of the Austrians, w'hilst the 
Russian troops were standing at a distance on 
the a\’’erage of only about 20 miles to the north 
of the raiKvay. Could they luu e carried it by 
a quick ad\ ance they ^\• ould have gained an 

* For a map of that district refer to p. 135, Chapter 
LXXVI. 
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iiTiportant line lor the trun.sport ol reinforce- 
men and supplies from Southern Rus^^ia to 
the threatened Alid-Galician front. It must be 
n'lueinbered that Kiev and Seluustopol are 
military centres equal in importance to Brest- 
Lito\s:ki. Vilna or Petro^rad, It is only by the 
occupation of the Czemowitz-Kolomea railway 
line that a Riissitui oounter-ofTensive in East 
(Jalioia could have affected the course of the 
main operatiims in ^lid-Galicia and on t he San. 
Otherwise, ho\ve\^r successful, it could not 
have exort€^ any immediate influence on its 
development. The eastern flank of the Austro- 
Gennan armies was sate. The mountain range 
of the Transylvanian Carpathians, with its 
peaks approaclnng a level of 7,000 feet and its 
passes more tluin 3,000 feet high, formed an 
insuperable obstacle! to rapid operations, and 
not even the conquest by the Russians of the 
entire region between the Dniester and the 
Carpathians would have stoi>ped the Austro- 
Gennan advance on Lwow. 

For the enemy the breaking through of the 
Dniester line was of supreme strategic import- 
ance : could his armies ha\'e crossed the 
“dead belt'’ of theTIniestcr on the Biikovinian 
frontier, and firmly established tliemselves on 
its left bank, the retreat of at least large 
portions of the Ninth Russian Army might have 
been cut, and even the other armies of General 
IvanofFs group, which about the middle of 
Mav were holdiner the line of the San and of the 
marshes on t he upper Dniester, might have been 
involved in the disaster. They would have lost 
the support wldch they were deriving during 
the following two months from the river cover 
oil their southern flank, and which alone 
enabled them to carry out tlieir retreat through 
East Galicia without ever suffering a crushing 
do feat. 

As a rnovt'inenl forestalling the offensive of 
the enemy in that region, the Russian advance 
uridertakon about tho inidtlle of May against the 
valley of the I'ruth i>roved a complete success 
It was a success also as a military oj^eration. 
Our Alli*^ did not, however, sticceed in eap- 
turmi. Ill time Kolomea, which w-aa indispen- 
, ahl.- f'T the iLse of the southern railway line ; 
-i!t*r the .second fall of Przeinysl the chief 
-;ia;< L'H- aim <■! the advance was lost, and 
• • iritonniiiL: to tin- retreating movement of the 
cl,, r ariiii'vs, toward tho middle of June, tlie 
t v, , . ..rf.- of eavalry, which formed the main 
'-.,.<1. ' f t h< Ru~~iaii Army in the valley of the 
]'-irli. i'll l'ii‘ k bi*vond the Dniester. 


The tigliting on the Dniester front Iiegan on 
May 6. On May 8 the Russians attacked 
Ott>^lia, and on the same day the Austrians 
succeeded in capturing by a surprise attack 
tlie important bridge-head of Zaleszczyki. On 
the following day they were again driven out 
of Zaleszezyki by our Allies, losing oOO n\en in 
prisoners, tliree heav^j* gtms, one field gun, and 
several machine guns. On ^lay 10 the Russians 
oiiened their offensive along the entire Dniester 
line from west of Niezviska to Uscie Biskupie, 
on a front of about 40 miles ; they crossed at 
the same time the Bukovinian frontier from 
Novosiclica on the Pruth and advanced to 
jMahala,* a village about five miles to the east 
of Czernowitz. 

South-west of Uscie Biskupie a small stream 
called Onut joins the Dniester from the right 
bank, near a village bearing the same name. It 
is practically the only confluent which the 
Dniester receives from the Bukovina, Near its 
mouth tlie canon of the Dniester widens out into 
a broad, flat valley, and the river itself is 
shallow ; a hill rising near the village of Omit 
beai’s the significant name “ Kolo Bolota,” 
wliich means in Ruthenian “ next to the mud.” 
This small valley was on May 10 the scene of a 
remarkable and almost unique feat in military 
liistory. The Don Co«saclcs, having cut a 
passage in the wire entanglements in front of 
the fortified positions held by the enemy’s 
infantry, drove the Austrians in a hand-to-hand 
fight from tliree rows of trenches. Tlirough the 
opening tluis -formed the Russian horse poured 
into the valley of the Onut and dashed into the 
enemy’s rear. The Austrians were compelled to 
evacuate the entire district on the Onut. 
Charging into the masses of the retreating 
enemy the Cossaclcs sabred many and captured 
several thousand prisoners, a battery of 
machine guns, and sev'cral searchlights and 
caissons. 

By the night of May 10 tho Russians held the 
entire right bank of the Dniester. On jMay 1 1 
t he AiLstrians attempted counter-attacks, which, 
however, broke down completely. ” In ithis 
operation,” says tlie Russian official coirt- 
munique of May 13, “ the Austrian vmits which 
led tlie offensive were rejiulsed near Chocimierz 
with heavy losses. Oiu* artillery annihilated 
two entire battalions and a third surrendered. 
Near Horodenka the enemy gave way about 

* Tho namo of iMahala is an interesting reminiscence 
of Turkish riilo over the Bukovina. “Mahala** means 

in Turkish simply "a place, a township.” 
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an ambuscade in POLAND 

A Party of Cossacks surprise German Cavalry 


7 o’clock in the evening of the same day and 
began a disorderly retreat. We again captured 
.several thousand prisoners, guns, and some 50 
ammunition caissons.” Horodenka is the junc- 
tion of SIX first-class high roads and a station on 
the Zaleszczyld-Kolomea railway ; it is, in fact, 
the most important strategic point between 
the Dniester and the Kolomea-Czernowitz front. 
On the same night the Austrians evacuated 
their entire line of positions from the river 
Bystrzyca to the Rumanian frontiei, of a 
length of 88 miles, and on the following day 
retired south of the Pruth. On 18 the 


Cossacks under General Mishtchenko entered 
the town of Sniatyn on the Pruth, about liall- 
way between Kolornea and Czernowitz, and 
occupied Gwozdziec, a place eight miles north- 
east of Kolornea. Farther west they captured, 
on May U, after severe fighting, the town and 
district of Nadvorna anti part of the railway 
line from Delatyn to Kolornea, cutting thereby 
the connexion between the group of corps 
under the command of General von Pfianzer- 
Baltin and the German Army “ of the South 

under General von Linsingen. 

IVleantime the Russians were also from the 
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RUSSIAN DUG-OUTS OCCUPIED BY THE AUSTRIANS. 


north closing in on Kolomea, On IMay 13 a 
RiLssian reserve regiment- under Colonel Asow- 
sky caiTied the strongly fortified Austrian 
positions near the villages of Zukow and 
Jakobowka, about eight miles north of Kolomea. 
Only in front of the toum the Austrians were 
able to maintain their positions with the 
assistance of reinforcements brought up by 
train and by bringing into action their last 
reserves, composed of sappers, and even of 
detachments still in course of formation. In 
the six days between IMay 9 and May 14 our 
All it's pressed back the enemy on a front of 
more than 00 miles for a distance amounting 
on the average to more than 20 miles, capturing 
about 20,000 prisoners and a rich booty in 
guns, machine guns and ammunition. 

After ^Tav 15 a lull set in in the fighting on 
the Pruth. Only roimd Kolomea and Czen\o* 
witz violent artillery duels were continued. The 
decision had to fall in the west, and for that 
struggle all available forces were reciuired. 
Events were moving at such a rate that even 
the acquisition of the entii'e Odessa-Stanislau- 
Lwow railway could not have any more 
seriously affected their development. In the 
first days of June, after the fail of the town of 
iStryj, our Allies had to abandon their advanced 
positions on the Pruth. On Jime 6 Pflanzor- 
Baltin re-established his connexion with 
Linsingcn. On the next day our Allies evacuated 


Kalusz and Kadvoma, and on June 9 they 
withdrew from Obertyn, Horodonka, Sniatyn 
and Kocraan. 

Tlie retreat now extended also to the north- 
eastern corner of the Bukovina, between 
Zaleszczvki, Onut and Czeinowitz. The Aus- 
trians were here moving in three groups, along 
the Dniester in the north, along the Pruth in the 
south, and across the hills in the middle against 
the village of Szubraniec. Near this village the 
Russian artillery inflicted very severe losses on 
the enemy, but finding themselves in danger of 
being outflanked by the 42nd Croatian infantry 
division, which was advancing througli the 
forests on the Dniester, our Allies withdrew on 
June 12 from the Bukovina on to Russian 

territorv. 

% 

Between the Uzsok and the upper Lomnica, 
in the district where the group of F.jM.I... 
von Szurmay and the army of General von 
Linsingen were facing parts of the Ninth 
Russian Army, the first fortnight of IMay 
was comparatively uneventful. The main 
movements in that region were merely com- 
plementary to the changes of front which were 
developing to the west and east of it. 

On May 12 the group of Szurmay opened its 
advance to the north of the ITzsok Pass; the 
fall of Sanok had compelled our Allies to 
evacuate their positions in the pass, as the 
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Ani^trian advance on Sambor was threatening 
to cut oil their line of retreat. On Mav 16 the 

Air 

troops of General von Sznrmay crossed, the 
upper Stryj near Turka, and leaving the high 
road and railway which lead towards Sambor. 
advanced over secondary roads against the 
famous oil district of Schodnica, Boryslaw and 
Drohobycz. They occupied its most iniportant 
centres on May 17—18. 

The main forces of the army of General von 
Linsingen started their advance on the same 

dav as those of General von Szunnav. The 

* , * 

Russian troops which had during the last foiu' 
months repelled rovmd Koziova the most 
violent attacks of German crack regiments, had 
to retire in order to keep in touch with the 
entire line ; just as the AiLstrian advance on 
Sambor had necessitated the evacuation of the 
Uzsok, the advance on Drohobycz rendered 
inevitable the retreat of our Allies from the 
passes of the Vereczke and the Beskid. ^Fighting 
stubborn rearguard actions, the Russian forces, 
which included in that district some of the best 
Finnish regiments, withdrew in the direction of 
the town of Stryj and of Bolechow. The 
German advance proceeaed quickest along the 
main road and railway. On ^lay 18 their van- 
guards reached the outskirts of the ^vide valley 


in the centre of which lies the town of Stryj. 
Here they were stopped on a line of strongly 
fortified Russian positions, stretching in a 
concave semicircle from XJliczna and Holobu- 
tow in the west to the hills in front of Bolechow 
in tlie east. The position of the annv corps of 
Count Bothmer, which was standing south of 
Stryj in the valley of the Ri\-er Stryj, was thus 
bv no means an easv one. On IMay 18 it was 
holding in the centre a salient about six miles 
long and onlv about three miles wide. On 
its right thi* army corps of General Hoffman 
was advancing slowly against the Bolechow - 
Dolina line ; in the narrow valleys and on the 
spurs of the mountain group of the Bukovinec 
it suffered more than one serious reverse or 
even defeat at the liands of the retreating 
Russians. 

Meantime on the extreme right of General von 
Linsingen’s army the brigade of General vmn 
Blulun and other adjoining German troops were 
trying in vain to relieve, by means of an advance 
through the valleys of the Swica and Lomnica, 
the pressure which our Allies were exerting on 
the group of army corps under General von 
Pflanzer- Baltin. It was not until the beginning 
of June that the army of General von Linsingen 
succeeded in crossing the “ Transversal \"alley ** 



RUSSIAN REINFORCEMENTS LEAVING FOR THE FRONT. 
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F.M.L. VON SZURMAY 

Being decorated with an Iron Cross by 
Gencrtil von Linsin^cn* 

and thus in entering into close, direct touch and 
cooperation with the adjoining armies in the 
north -west tincl sonth-east. 


The battle for Mid-Galicia closed on May U 
with the reaching of the line of the S«,. by the 
Austro-Gerinan. armies. The lighting of the 

next three weeks (May U-.Iiine 3) can be 
described .is the battle for Przemysl. The direct 
at.t.ick against its forts had to be postponed 
until the arrival of tl.e heavy Austrian siege 


train, and the intervening time was taken up 
by an enveloping inoveiiicnt against the 
fortress on the part of the Austro-Gcriuan armies. 
On May U Gorman troofis of Mackemsen s 


army occupied .laroslav, an important strategic 
point on the left bank of the San, about 16 miles 
north of Przemysl. On the same da.% the 
Fourth Austro-Hungarian Ai-my reached the 
westerii side of the river on a broad Iront 
between Rudnik and l.ezajsk. Ry the mght of 
May 16 the Austro-Gerinan forces occupied 
practically the entire left bank of the Sail from 
Rudnik to Jaroslav for about W inile.s. ' Near 


I I 




biroslnv.’- says the Ru.s-ian ollical roai- 
,n»n.v,,,c for May 17, “the German.^, heeMl.-ss 
of the count les.s k«sos inQicted on them by our 
very .severe artillery fire, arc endeavourini: to 
establish themselves on the rittht bank of the 
San. ’ They siieeeeded on the same 'lay m 
ctTecting a cneisuig at s.iv.ral points. On 
May IS they enhirge'l their hohl on the right 
hank of the river hetaeen .hiror-hiv aiid l>-za- 
l:;;:!;. (at the pmetio.. m me sa,. .md the 

A CHriniin •>! 

Oldenburg and H.mov' rian troop-, reached 
Radava on the hubae/.ouka; farther north 
the enemy captured Si.niava. ■South ol 

.Uiroslav,'- says the Perograd 
for that d.iy, we mamtam our-elv.-' on both 
.sides of the river. ' Maekeii-eti ua- planning an 
advance in f'trco from tie- S.eniava . faro-lav 
front to the .HOiith-ea-l. agam-t tl.e lT/e..iy-l 
Lwow railway line ; it- -eetor b.-tween Mo-ei-ka 
and Sadova Vis/.nia va-s the mo-t vulnerable 
point of the Russian line of retreat Iron, 
Pizeiiiyal : it wivi mo-t " a-ili a. e. s-ib|e ir,,m 

the north. Retwcii May the Au-tr 

tkriuan engineers construct.. I I ', bn.lg - -v r 

the Sail between .laro-lav and Se nun a. t hu- 
preparing the way for a new '■ pbalanv 'u.l 
“ buttering ram “ against the |\ii--iaii lita- 

To the south of J’rzen.ysl the weak, -t 

of the Ru.s,sian line ext. nil. .! h. t .s.-u Ni' 'u 
kovice and the big marsh-s of th,- Strata/ .uel 
the 1 Inkster, norlh-eivst of Saml,..r. '^"Uth • i 

Przemysl,” says the Russian .ammim'/- 
dculing with the fighting of -May 11 I t. 
enemy has only e-lahlished ronta. t with . '.r 
cavalry by mounted palTols.” Th. u.m o ' 
dai-s mark* the beginning of one ..f th' .m 
de^,. crate battles of the war. About four 
.Vustro-Himgarian and one Genoa., nnny . ..rp- 
were massed between P.ibroinil and Sumhor. 
On May 16 tbe enemy occupied tin Ib ight "f 
the Alagiera (about 1.050 fer-t high) and entere'l 
the town of Sambor. Iluring the next f. w days 
the Austro-German tmojis attempted to hack 
their way from the Novemiasto-Sambor front 
against Hussakow and Krukienicc. Their aim 
was to reach from tfie -outb the sector of the 
Przemysl-bwow railway line against which 
.Mackensen wivs |ire.s-ing from the north. 
"Betw.< n Przemysl and the great marshes of 
the Dniester. ' .s.iys the Petrograrl communiqui 
of May IS. “ the mosses of the enemy which 
attacked us reached in many places the wire 
entanglements of our defence, but were 
scattered by onr tire. Nevertheless, at the cost 
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of enormous sacrifices, the enemy succeeded in 
capturing the trenches of our two battalions.” 
These trenches near Hussakow were recaptured 
by the Russians on the following day (May 17). 
The offensive was, however, resumed by the 
Austrians on the following day, and by May 19 
they had crossed the line Lutkow-Jacwiengi- 
Ri\'er Strwiaz and got within six miles of 
iMosciska. By May 21 the Austrian troops had 
conquered the main Russian defences in that 
region, and the Russian forces in Przemysl 
were seriously threatened with having their 
line of retreat to Grodek cut off by the con- 
centric advance of the enemy against Mosciska 
from north and south. 

A Russian counter-offensive along the entire 
line opened on May 21. Its aim was not to save 
Przemysl, but to render possible the evacuation 
of the place. Przemysl could not be held ; most 
of its forts had been destroyed by the Austrians 
before their surrender of May 21. Those which 
had survived were too well Itnown to the 
enemy to be of much value to the defending 
force. The new works constructed by the 
Russians could not be compared in strength 
with those on which the Austrians had worked 
for many years. The most favourable line 
for the defence of Przemysl against the Austro - 
German advance would have been the outer 
ring, along part of which the original Russian 
siege army had met and withstood the Austrian 
attempts at relieving the fortress. That ring 
was not, however, sufficiently complete, and, 
moreover, the forces of oiu* Allies seem to have 
been insufficient for holding that far-flung line. 


Whatever there was of the fortress of Przemysl 
was bound to fall before the heavy Austro - 
German artillery. Its defence was merely meant 
to retard the advance of the enemy, but it would 
not have paid had that had to be done at the 
price of losing its garrison. It was not meant 
to shut itself up in the doomed fortress, and its 
line of retreat had to be preserved intact. 

The Russian counter-offensive of May 21-25 
was planned as an enveloping movement agamst 
the envelopers of Przemysl. They tried from 
the north and the north-east to sweep down on 
the lines of communication of the Austro - 
German forces which had crossed the San 
between the rivers Tanew and Szklo. In the 
extreme north, in the corner between the 
Vistula and the San, our Allies advanced from 

the Tarnobrzeg-Grebow-Rozvadow line in a 
southerly direction and captured the towns of 
NLsko and XJlanow and the villages of Ivrawce, 
Przyszow and ?Movosielce. They advanced 
simultaneously from the east against the San 
between Rudnik and Sieniava, and got within 
a mil© of Radava. On almost the entire line 
of the San, to the north of its junction with 
the Lubraczowka, our Allies compelled the 
Austro-German forces to fall back on to the 
left bank of the river and captured many 
guns and prisoners. The culminating point 
of that advance was reached on May 27, 
when the 3rd Caucasian Corps, under General 
Irrnanoff, captured Sieniava, taking about 
7,000 prisoners, 6 heavy guns and 6 field guns ; 
that corps belonged to the Third Russian 
Army of General Radko Dmitrieff. had gone 



A REST FROM THE TRENCHES. 

Men of the Siberian Regiment marching from the trenches after several days’ duty. 
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through the whole retreat from the Dunajec^ 
and on several occasions previous to May 2/ 
had been reported partly annihilated in German 
cximmuniques^ Yet in face of the superior 
artillery of the enemy our Allies were unaVile to 
cross the San, and the advance of the enemy 
north of Przemysl was not delayed for long. 

On May 24 Mackensen resumed the offensive. 
Containing the Russians ‘ between Budnik and 
Sieniava along the San and using the Lubac- 
zowka as cover for his left flank, he opened a 
vigorous advance duo east of Jaroslav. On the 
same day his troo])s captured Drohojow, 
Ostrow. Vysocko, Vietlin, Makovisko, and 
a|)proached from the north-west the railway 
station of Bobrowka. The Ai-istro- Hungarians 
under General Arz von Straussenborg occupied 
the town of Badymno and compelled the 
Russians to fall back beyond tlie San ; the 
Austro-Gennan encircling movement against 
Przemysl was thus pressed even south of 
the Szklo. On May 25 the Austro-Hungarian 
troops crossed the San opposite Badymno 
and captured the bridge-head of Zagredy on 
its right bank ; on the following day they 
conquered the village of Nienovice, about 
four miles further east, and the Height of 
Horodysko, which rises between the valleys 
of the Visznia and the Szklo, halfway between 
Badymno and ICrakoviec ; meantime, north 
of them Mackensen s troops reached between 
the Lubaczowka and the Szklo the line Zapa- 
low-Korzenica-Laszki-Lazy, about 10 miles 
east of Jaroslav, and captured Height 241, 
the most important strategic point in that 
low-lying marshy plain. During the next 
few days stubborn fighting continued with 
varying results on the Tuclila-Kalnikow-Naklo- 
Baryez line. The village of Naklo lies between 
tlie San and the Visznia, only about five miles 
to the north of Medyka, a station on the main 
railway line, lialfway between Przernysl and 
jMosciska. South of Xaklo rises a hill about 
050 feet high. Against this height the enemy 
was now directing his attacks. Its capture 
would have exposed to the fire of his artillery 
the only Russian line of retreat from Przernysl. 

South of Przernysl the Russian counter- 
offensive attempted to outflank the Austrian 
troops which, near Hussakow, had drawn close 
to the fortress and to the Przemysl-Grodek- 
Lwow railway line. The arrival of considerable 
reinforcements enabled the Russians to check 
the Austrian advance almost in this uholo 
region, except in the diiect neighbourhood 


of Hu.ssakow. “ The offensive which we 
opened on the 22nd,” says the Petrograd com- 
mimiquc of May 24, ” is being pursued along 
the left bank of the Dniester, and was developed 
yesterday with great succosa, notwithstanding 
the enemy’s counter-attacks. We captured, 
after a fight, the new and old villages of 
Burezyee. as well as the villages of Iszechnikow 
and Holobova, and part of the village of 
Ostrow.” In the course of the day our Allies 
took, moreover, 2,200 prisoners, several machine 
guns and a considerable amount of ammunition. 
During the following da;y slight progress was 
made from the direction of Burezyee ; by 
May 24 tlie advance of our Allies earne to a 
stop. On the line Krnkienice-Moseiska our 
Ailie.s were offering effective resistance to the 
advance of the enemy cm the height.s on the 
little river Blozewka, but the Austrian attacks 
ngain.st the U'ussian positions round Hu.s.«akow 
were daily increasing in violence. 1 he \iilage 
of Hussakow lies in the valh^* of the small 
river Buchta, only at>out thre<‘ to four miles 
east of the Fort Hirdliska. which guards from 
the south the Przemysl-Mosciska-Lwow rail- 
way line. That fort forms part of the f>uter ring 
of Przernysl. The evacuatiem of Przernysl could 
not be delayed much longer, espec ially as also 
the direct attacks against its forts were opened 
from the west in the last days of May by the 
heaviest types of Austrian and German howitze rs. 

The successful Russian offensive agauist the 
San, north of the Lubaczowka, and along the 
left bank of the Dniester had (xercL^ed no 
direct effect on the position round Przemysi 
itself. By the end of May only a zone about 
10 miles wide, running eastward from Przemysi 
past Mosciska towards Grodek, separated the 
6th Austro-Hungarian. Army Corps and the 
Prussian Chiard which were standing between 
the San and the Visznia from the troops of 
General von der Marwitz and the Third Austro- 
Hungarian Army round Hu^akow. Except 
for that opening to the east, the fortress was 
surrounded on all sides by the enemy, and on 
May 30 even the railway line Przemysl-Grodek 
came, near Medyka. under the fire of the heavy 
Austrian batteries. 

As early as May 17 Przemysi had been 
invested from three sides. The Bavarians, 
under General Ivneussl, who occupied the 
northern front, had managed to bring with 
tliem some of their 21 cm. Krupp howitzers, 
and were bombarding the Russian positions 
round Mackovicc and Kozienice, and were 
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A FRONTIER SKIRMISH. 

Russian Troops repulsing an advance guard of the enemy 


w oi king theii* way towards the forts of Dunko- 
viczki that coiiunands the road and rail\\ay 
from Przemysl to Kadyinno. The 10th Austro- 
Hiincarian Army Coi'iis which had approached 
Przemysl from Krasiczyn tried at first a cowp 
de 7 riain against its outer works, but, repulsed 
witli heavy losses, settled down in front of tho 
f(U‘ts and works of Pralkovice, Lipnik, Helicha 
and Grochovce and those situated round the 
INIountain Tatarowka ; its line joined to the 
north-east of Przemysl, near the blown-up fort 
Qf Pent o\’nia, the positions of the Kavaiians. 
Tlie Russian commander of Ihzeinysl, General 


Artamanoff, had reconstructed some of the old 
Austrian forts and equipped tliem with Russian 
12 cm. howitzers ; besides that, new w oika 
had been erected. The Austrians liad brought 
with them only then 15 cm. howitzers, and 
had to wait for their 30*5 cm. batteries before 
they could oj>en their attack against Przemysl, 
though it was now'^ only a shadow of \vhat it 
had been before the capture by our Allies on 

]March 22,- 19 15. 

The 30*5 cm. howitzers arrived about May 25, 
and the attack against Przemysl began on 
:May 30 ; in many places the enemy was making 
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Fort No. 12. During the night of June 2—3 
the enemy entered the village of Zuravica, 
which lies within the outer ring of forts. 
Meantime the Austrian troops had broken 
through from the south-west, and in the after- 
noon of June 2 occupied the Zasanie (literally 
“ the part beyond the San ”), on the left banlv 
of the river. 

For the last few davs the Russians had been 
evacuating the fortress, and the only part of 
the fortress which they held with consider- 
able forces was that which covered directly 
their line of retreat towards Grodek and Lwow , 
During the night of June 2—3 the last Russian 
forces were withdi'awn to the east, and early 
in the morning of June 3 the Bavarians and 
Austrians entered the town of Przemysl. The 
semi-official accovmt, sent out by the Wolff 
Bureau, emphasises the fact that the first to 
enter the town was a battalion of the 3rd 
Regiment of the Foot Guards, and that the 
Austro-Hungarian troops followed the Germans. 
It is not altogether clear why a small body of 
the Prussian Guard was detailed to assist the 
very much larger bodies of Austrians, Him- 
garians and Bavarians in the storming of 
Przemysl ; the description of the entry into 
the conquered fortress seems to suggest the 
underlying motive. 

The fall of Przemysl had been unavoidable from 
the very moment when the immense superiority 


of the Austro-German artillery and the enormous 
concentration of their troops had broken the 
Russian defences on the Dunajec-Biala line. But 
in the fall of Przemysl were involved those not 
only of Lwow, but even of Warsaw and Ivan- 
gorod. A sweep tlu’ough East Galicia to the 
line of the San had been in recent years as 
much part of the Russian strategic plan for 
the case of a war against tlie Central Powers, 
as was the abandonment of Western Poland. 
The Vistula-San-Dniester line from Thorn in 
the -north to Chocim in the south-east is the 
one strong, continuous line stretching across 
the polish and Galician plains, between the line 
of the Oder and the Car[>athians to the west 
and south, and the line of the Niemen and Bug 
to the north-east of it. No stable balance can 
be attained with one side holding the line of 
the middle Vistula roimd Warsaw and the other 
commanding its natural southern extension, the 
San line roimd Przemysl. 

The outbreak of the Austro -Italian war on 
May 23, was followed by a regrouping of the 
* Austro -Himgari an armies in Galicia and by 
certain changes in the army conunands. 
Generals Dankl and Borojevic von Bojna were 
transferred to the Italian frontier. General 
Dankl had been in any case in command of an 
army of onlv about half the normal size ; his 
troops were united witli the Gorman army of 
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G<>neral Woyrsch, in conjunction with which 
tlioy inwl been fighting for the last half year ; 
it will be rcmerabered that in ^lay also that 
army was considerably’^ under strength. General 
Kovoss von Kbvesshasfi, who before the nar 
had commanded th© 12th Austro-Hungarian 
Army Corps, and had stood dining May at the 
lit ad of certain Hungarian regiments in- 
cluded in General Woyi^eh’s army, seems 
to have been now put in command of all the 
Austro-Hungarian forces included in that 
army. General Borojevic von Bojna was 
transfern-d to the Italian front probably 
owing to the v»\st experience of moimtain 
warfare which he had acquired during the half- 
ye^tf of fighting in the Carpatliians. It is 
inipos-‘=ible to say as yet how much of his army 
he took with him to the south. One thing is 
fairly certain : that no extensive regrouping of 
forces was undertaken until after the fall of 
Przemysl. The Austro-Hungarian official report 
of May 23 speaks of an “ Anny Puhallo ” ; it 
is evident from its position that tliis was the 
army ol General Borojevic under a new com- 
mander. After the fall of Przemysl that army 


seems, however, to have undergone far-reachmg 
changes. Part of it was probably transferred 
to til- ItaUan front; other parts were tUs- 
tributed among the other Austro-Hungarian 
fuid (German armies, to replace regiments with- 
drawn to the southern front or to make up 
for the heavv lo^es suffered during the Galician 
campaign. Tims, e-fZ-, we find that the loth 
Austro -Himgaritm Army Corps, which from 
Gorlice till Przemysl had always moved on the 
left wins of the Thinl Austro Hungarian .Vrmy 
under Borojevic, next to tho right wing of tlie 
FJeventh German iVrmy of Mackensen, appears 
ill the Iw'ginnirjg of J uly near Ixrasiiik, in 

conjunction with the Fourtli Austro-Hungarian 
AruiV under .Archduke .Joseph-1' cidinaud 
Some* ofliKF parts o! the Thii'd Army seem to 
h;sv«* iru'liid*?*! in those of iilackc*nsen and 

of BtKdiiu KniiolH, which from now onw’ards 
bcrasuc neighbours ; thus, e.g.n the 

C M-riHaii miiitr < lenoi’al vuu dcr Alarwitz 

f<-.nns duruic the halfle of Bwovv part of the 
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Since May 18 the German troops had been 
busy enlarging their narrow salient in the 
Stryj valley against Uliezno in the west and 
Bolechow in the east. At the same time 
they were getting their heavy mortars and 
howitzers mto position in front of the Russian 
trenches betw’een Holobutow’ and Stryj. On 
the morning of May 31 fiuj was opened against 
them, and after a few hours of bombardment 
little was left of the defences before which 
thousands of Austrians and Germans had 
died in vain in attempts to carry them by 
assault. The final conquest of the Russian 
positions near Holobutow was effected by tho 
38th Hungarian Honved Division under F.M.Li. 
Barthcldy, to which the German corps-com- 
mander, Count Bothmer, left the most difficult 
part of the work. They were followed by the 
Germans, thus mvorting the arrangement which 
had been adopted for th© triumphal entry into 
Przemysl ; but this time the order of procedure 
did not appear in the report of the Wolff Bureau. 

The fall of Stryj rendered inevitable the 
withdrawal of the entire Russian line towards 
tho Dniester. Step by step our Allies retued 
to the north ; their retreat wfill remain memor- 
able in military history, for, whilst falling 
back, they w*ere capturing thousands of tlie 
“ piusuing ” enemy. They retired behind tlie 
Dniester, but preserved their hold on the mam 
bridge-heads and on vv’hatever important 
strategic points could be kept to the south of 
the river, without distiu'bing excessiv'ely the 
symmetry of the line. 

With the fall of Przemysl and Stryj closed 
the second stage of the Austro-German offensive. 
The third we may call the battle for Lwow^ and 
(late it as extending from Jime 3 till June 22, 
the day of the recapture of the Galician capital 
by the Austrians. 

The strategic plan underlying this third 
chapter of the Austro-German offensive can be 
explained in very few' sentences. Tho most 
effective way of crushing the retreating Russian 
armies w’ould hav'e been a flanlv attack 
from the • soutli. A successful crossing of 
the Dniester by tlie enemy would have had 
disastrous consequences for our Allies. Their 
armies would hav'o been outflanlced, some of 
their lines of retreat would have been cut, and 
a dissolution of a large portion of the retiring 
forces could hardly have been avoided. All the 
Austro-rierman attempts at breaking through 
the Russian armies holding the line of tlie 
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SUDDEN COUNTER-ATTACK. 


Dniester ended, however, in failure. Our 
Allies gradually rolled up their line on the 
Dniester from west to cast, keeping step with 
the retreat of the armies wdiich were iaciiig 
west. 15 ut nowhere did the enemy succeed in 
breaking effectively through the defences of 
their southern flank. 

To the west of Lw'ow stretches a line which 
in’<^ht almost be compared in strength with 

I A l 

that of the Dniester. It is the line of the lakes 
and marshes which extend along the small 
river \'eresz3^ca ; those positions are best known 
as thp (hodek line, hy the name of the town 
guarding tlie most important passage acioss it. 


The chief weakness of that line is that it reaches 
for only a very short distance to the north. 
In the north-west of Lwow, between the towns 
of \'ereszyca and Rava Ruska opens a gap 
in its western defences. That ga[) lies east- 
north -east from Jaroslav. Against it was 
advancing tlie army of General \'on Mackensen. 

After the fall of Przemysl the Fourth Austro- 
Hungarian Army attempted to cflcct a “ left 
w'heel ” from the line of the JSan. Fivotting tm 
its extreme left w'ing, it was tiding to wheel 
its centre and right wing so as to get to face 
due nortle and thus to cover the left flank of 
the forces w'hich were advancing on Lwow. 
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It WU'S supported, by at least on© army corps 
(the lOtli Austro -Hungaiian) from the late 
army of Borojevic. That corjis moved from 
Przemysl due north against the line of the river 
Tanew, as an inoinediate cover for Mackensen, 
who was advancing from J aroslav and Radymno 
jicTfiiiist Ttava Irtuska and 2olkie\v» and was 
thus tiu-nmg from the north the defences of 
Lwow. Tlie fc>econd Austro -Id ungarian Army 
linder General von Boehm-ErmoUi was moving 
on both sides of the Przemysl-Lwow railway 
line under a slight angle to the north-east. 
Tlie armies of General von Linsingen and General 
von Pflanzer- Baltin were standing south of the 
Dniester ; the advance of the Second Army 
was gradually drawing them to the north across 
the river, just as ilackensen’s advance from 
Gorlice towards Rzeszow had drawn the armies 
of Boroje\ric and Boehm-ErmoUi across the 
Carpathians. 

During the 10 days which followed on the 
fall of Przemysl little progress was made in 
the centre, in front of the Jaroslav-Sanibor 
line, by the armies of Slackensen and Boehm- 
ErmoUi. Part of the time was probably re- 
quired for the regrouping of the forces and for 
the concentration of fresh material with which 
to re-open the campaign. Moreover, the 
operations on the wings, i.e. , on the Lower San 
and on the Dniester, seem to have tied donm for 
the time being a certain amount of reserves, and 
the result of those operations had to be awaited 
before any new move was undertaken from the 

centre. 

In the north, between Ivrawce, Rozvadow and 
Rudnik, our Allies were vigorously pursuing 
their counter-offensive. On June 2 they 
pierced the enemy's lines and captured an 
important fortified po.sition in the region of 


Rudnik, taking about 4,000 prisoners and 
many guns and machine-guns. West of Rud- 
nik,” says the Russian communique of June 3, 

“ we almost completely aiuiihilated the 2nd, 
3rd and 4th Tyrolese regiments.” The success 
thus gained was followed up on the following 
day in the direction of the village of Novosiek e, 
and the enemy was driven back in clisordtrly 
retreat. The I4th AustroTIungariaii army- 
corps feU back on fortified positioiLS extending 
from Stany on the River Leng (a small tribu- 
tary of the Vistula which joins it east of San- 
domierz) by Jata to I^entovina, a station on 
the Rozvadow -Przevorsk railway line ; from 
her© his Unes extended by Sarz>ma towards tlie 
San. About 1,000 prisoners were taken in 
that region on June 4. The Russians had by 
now got over about one-thii-d of the distance 
from Rozvadow to the Tarnow-Jaroslav rail- 
way, the most important line of communication 
of Mackensen’s Army. In view of this advance 
of our Allies, German reinforcements were sent 
to the support of the retreating Austrians. On 
the night of June 3-4 they delivered from the 
left bank of the Leng three furious attacks 
against the Russian flank between Krawc© and 
Burdzyn, but were repulsed with heavy losses. 
The advance of our Allies to the south was, 
however, arrested. 

Jso important- movements took place on the 
San between Lezajsk and the Lubaczowka 
during the week following on the fall of Przemysl, 
Between the Lubaczov\'ka and the Szklo some 
fighting is reported to have occurred on the 
Zapalow-Korzenica line. Between the San and 
the Viszina in the direct neighbourhood of 
Przemysl the German troops were advancing 
from the Pozdziaez-Medyka towards the Star- 
zava-Czemiava line. South of the Przemysl- 



HUSSIAN TROOPS HAULING A HEAVY GUN 
On to a Platform of a specially constructed line. 
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GENERAL ARTAMONOFF, 

I'he Russian Governor of l^rzemysl, in his quarters during the Russian occupation. 


Lwow railway tlie Gerinan trooi>s untler General 
von der Marwitz were approaching Mosciska 
from the south-west. 1 low slow the movements 
were in that legion and how obstinate was the 
resistance offered by our Allies can be recog- 
nized from the h\ct that tlie town of ^losolska, 
onlv about 11 miles east of Vrzemysl, was not 
reached by the Germans until May 1 1. 

The main fighting during t.\^)se tla#^ ce 
round the bridge-heads on tlio I3niester. On a 
front of about miles, between the Saml^or^' 
Rudki i-ailway and the Litynia-Kolodruby; 
road, the mar.shes of the Upper Dniester forirt. 
an absolutely iiiipassal)l0 barrier to 'military^ 
operations. They are on the average about 
8 10 miles wide, and not a single road or railway 
leads across them. Between Uolodruhy and 


Zuravno, on a front of about 30 miles long, 
the marshes still cov'^er a certain amount of 
ground on both sides of the river, which 
attains in that sector a width of about 100—150 
feet and a depth of about 3—4 feet. At Miko- 
lajow and Zydaczow* important roads and 
railways cross the river. jMikolajow, on the 
northern bank of the Dniester, due south of 
Lwow (about 20 miles), was strongly fortified ; 
the district is by nature very well fitted lor 


T Zydoczow (pronounce Jiclatchoff) had been in tlie 
ddle Ages a Koumanian settlement. Its name had 
bn “ Jiulntchu ” : it was derived from the word 
rudd!^ ’’ (jutlg^). Zyd (pronounco jid) means in Slav 
j^i^ges . ,‘‘,(1, , Jew , hy, a process of assimilation. 
B foreie'' of which the meaning w;as obscure to 

e.tpcql (liiapged, intq,,©!!^ .\vhi<;h they 

?re able to j . ji ■ . > < > L ; 
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ARIUVAI. OP KING KUDWIG OH IIAVARIA IN I RMRl 


purposes of clofence. Mills c«vcrr<I witi, .lense 
woods rise between Mikolojow and the river to a 
1, eight of about 1,250 feet ; they do.ninnte tho 
valley of the Dniester and form a most lor- 
inidable defensive position. Nor does the 
bridgo-hoad of /ydac/.ow offer much bett.r 
chances for an attack fro.n tho smith. 'Ih.- 
Hussian positions in that region lay m the 
midst of a maze of rivers and ponds. Covei ed 
from the south by the bower Stryj, the Dnii-stor 
and tho marshes, which are especially broad m 
this district, tho Russian positions on the lulls 
north-east of /.ytlac/.ow, between the Dniester 
and the lakes of Chodorow, were equal in 
strength to any defences on the Dme.stcr. Ten 
miles south-east of Zydaczow lies Ziirav no : 
between Zuravno and Nizniow, on a irout o. 
over 40 miles, the Dniester present .s the com- 
paratively least serious natural obstacles to an 
anuy trying to force its line. Hardly any 
marshes cnconu..vss the river, though its bnnk-s 
are. low ; it i.s only east of Nizniow that begins 
tho di.strict of the dee), canons, of which a 
detailed account was given in Chapter l.XW I. 
Half-wav between Zurevno and Ni/.niou lie.s 
Halie/.,* one of the net important -strategii- 
centres of Galicia and the most important 
pa-s-sage across the Dniester. The railway 
bridge, which tho Austrians had blon n up 
before their retreat in September lilll, had 
been reconstructed by t he K.issiai.s, a ho in 
addition lunl built five wootlcn bridges across 


• Jl«tic7 was once one of the chief capitals of Uauc... 
Europe. I'he nnin ■ Galic ia i-c ih-rn cl troin it. 


the river. Mali*/, I'- h b.id Is'cis • i s • y 
fortified by the .V.totriaiis ; our AUi I 1 
added tliree neu hues to ite .lefemes. I y 
stretched in a sciuicirclo round it, at a r>’li .t 

of more than live miles. 

Ziiravno olTcrcd to the German.s compara- 

tivelv the best chances of brcakiic.; through tho 
R,i.s.sian defences on tho Dm. sfr. and ugain-t 
it they directed their main forces. Dn .May .11. 
after tho fall of Stryj, the Germans pushed 
forward vigorously in th- ducetion of Mikol.vp.w 
and Zydaczow : their nmin aim probably was 
to establish tliemsclves saf- ly on tho left bank 
of the Dniester la'tween Kolodruby and 
/ydaezow. and tJwis to .secure the left flank of 
tho troops which wi re to attack Ztiravno against 
the possibility of an attack from that direction. 

It sc, iivs less likely that they h.-ped to capture 
either of these bridge heatU. •' Retween tho 
Tysmierii<a and the Stryj. ’ says the Rusaian 
commuxigue of June 2. “the enemy, who had 
concentrated there a considerahle amount of 
heavy artillery and h.ul bronght iq. reinforce- 
ments, by stiibla-rn attacks made with largo 
forces, achieved some sucees.ses in the course 

of the night ” (.May 31 -June 1). In the eourao 
of the follo%ving two da.^ the Russians fell b.wk 
on to the Dniester 1. ridge heads. Tlie G- rman 
atlaeks made against them on the night of 
Inn.. 2-3 were repulsed with very heavy loss,* 
and were followed by successful Rw.s,si«n 

count er-utto<’lvs. 

•‘On .lone 3.” says the 'Rus-sian official 
,.,miim>o</«c of June .c ' the enemy continmil 
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liis &tta.cks against our bridge-heads over the 
Dniester between Tysrnienica and the Stryj- 
Mikolajow railway. During the day we re- 
pulsed four desperate assaults on our positions 
near Ugartsberg (two miles south of the 
Dniester), using our bayonets and hand 
grenades. About middays, on^ the following 
day, on the whole of the above-mentioned 
front, the enemy was repulsed, and began to 
take up a position along a new front out of 
gun range. Our troops, assuming the offertsive 
in their turn, attacked the enemy near Krynica 
(five miles south of the Dniester).” During the 
following three days no further attacks were 
undertaken by the enemy against the Dniester 
between the mouth of the Tysrnienica and that 

of the Stryj ; only Russian counter-attacks 

* 

continued from the direction of Litynia. The 
Germans resumed their operations round 
Blikolajow and Zydaczow about June 7, but 
henceforth this sector is of only secondary 
importance. 

On Jime 5 began the German attacks against 
the bridge-head of Zuravno ; on that day the 
enemy occupied the town on the right bank of 
the river, and to the south of it the important 
Height 247, which dominates the valley. On 
the Gth Austro- German troops succeeded in 
forcing the passage of the river, and on the 
7th they enlarged considerably their positions 
on the northern bank by capturing the hills 
near Novoszyn and by reaching the important 


strategic point of Bukaczowce. “On the ieft 
of the Dniester, near Zuravno,” says the 
Russian report, “ the enemy’s forces have been 
increased, invading the forest as far as the rail- 
way.” It was evidently their intention to turn 
from the north the defences of the Martynow- 
Siwka bridge, on the high-road from Rohatyn 
to Kalusz, Had they succeeded, they might 
have firmly established themselves on the flank 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of Halicz. 
On June 6 the troops operating on their right 
wing had joined hands with those of Pflanzer- 
Baltin and occupied Kalusz. Paying an awfuk 
price in dead and wounded, they reached on 
June 7 south of Siwka the Myslow-Wojnilow- 
Kolodziejow line. Near Siwka alone about 
2,000 of the enemy perished in an ambush ; 
they were first mown do^vn by machine-gims 
and then the survivors were finished off in a 
bayonet attack. It was the aim of the 
Austro -German commanders to reach from 
the east Halicz and Stanislau, whilst the 
forces which had crossed the Dniester at 
Zuravno were to turn the Russian positions 
along the river. 

June 8 marks a turning-point in the battle. 
On the following day the German advance to 
the north of the Dniester was brought to a 
stop. After a fierce fight the enemy was driven 
back behind the Chodorow-Bukaczowce railway 
line, several villages, including Raczewko, were 
reconquered by the Russians and about 800 
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pri^onem w.rr, On T.in^ !*• th^ 

n. toir.«I iU climnx. Th« A..-trr,.r,«Tn«n f-rro. 
were driven bock ncroex the Dni«ter. < >n f h.»t 
ilay the R.ii-ian captures amotirif'-ri to 1" 

1 <» maehinf-diinH. Ikk ..fToen ar.rl atx.ut fi.Vt' 

men. Amonf? the prisoner-* was an entire 
company of the tbiar.l r. giment of the fr.iesom 
p'lmilier-' : the entire . .pf-ir*-- of the three rU>» 
.lime 8 10 wen. 17 Kui.-, 7s iii.iehine-giin.-. 

oftkf'r.H ftnd 15,431 in'-n. 

On -Itine H H'e < '■eriiiaiw renewed th- ir 

attack on Zoravno. r-eaptured the town an.l 

on tho followinK dUry arlvaoeetl i-r a distaii. e 

of about fivo miles tn tho north of it. On .l ine 

13 the.y reaehtsl RoKii/:n.». a village Ml.^..it t. n 

miles north of Zuravno. Onring the? ti- \» (• r 

days, howovcr, onr Allies drove tl.. ... -n- nn 


hack tO'w arrU th»' 

hirlhfr . . the Ati ?tro Ocirnan 

annicj* bad reachr.<l thr rivor almost th- 

entirf lino botwf< n ^f^LUpol and Zah-/<''>ki* 


forcing Bovoral pnHJMigf!smTO^'< »t below 

But tliCHC «nrcr«rtcH prov t d of no iivail. w 


have pn-vii.udy stated. Wlow Nizniow it h ii..t 
the rivor itsfU that matt-rH. but iU “ dca.l 1 m It,*’ 


tho bolt of rivor.loo|»^, rahnu^ and for.'^t*. 
After having cros^^^od tho ri\ t r it-* If. the enemy 
nowhoro Riiccofdrd in ornorgmtr from that rtaa*. 

By .June 10 it v\tu< fairly rh ar fl at th- line 
of tho l>iiic 3 tor could h- oowhoro forood to any 


conaiilorable depth and “ii a front 'sufflca nt t-* 


bigger bodi^i of troop- to open hi 
the Rueeian ftank • henor the 

Lnow. if il was to be lakMu 
pforeed frofti the weet^ 
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FORTS NUMBER 10 AND 11, PRZEMYSL, 


After the Bombardment by the Austrian 

Heavy Artillery. 

Grobla and Vielkie Oczy * to Krakoviec. 
^Meantime General von der Marwitz reached 
Mosciska. On June 15 Gieplice and Daclinow 
were taken and the enemy forces approached 
Lubaczow, Niemirow, Javorovv, and Sadova 
Visznia. The report sent out 
Bureau on June 16 says: “The Army of 
Colonel -General von Mackensen has captured 
since June 12 more than 40,000 men and 60 
machine-guns.** It is evident that this sentence 
applies to the entire group of armies operating 
in Galicia, not merely to the Eleventh German 
Army. Thus by June 12, in the German 
official and semi-official language, Mackensen 


had replaced as commander of the Galician 
armies the Austro-Hungarian Generalissimo, 
Archduke Frederick. 

On June 16 the Austrian troops of the Fourth 
Army* continuing their “ left- wheel,** advanced 
tluough Maydan and Cewkow and crossed the 
Russian frontier, facing due north. Meantime 
Mackensen’s Army, advancing with its cha- 
racteristic impetuosity, had passed Lubaczow, 
Niemirow and Javorow, and was pressing 
forward across the hills against the line of 


Rava Ruska, T^Iagierow and Janow. The 
Army of General von Boehm-Ermolli was 
moving along the high road towards Orodek. 
Late in the afternoon of June 16 it came into 
contact ^vith the Russian rearguards near 
Wolczuchy, about three miles west of Grodek, 
by the night it reached the River Vereszyca 
and occvipied its western bank. About mid- 
night it captured by assault the western part 

of the town of Grodek. 

On June 17 the advance of the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Array to the north continued 


♦ These names give an idea of the character of the 
country, * Kova Grobla ” means “ The Xew Dam,” 
“Vielkie Oczy” “The Big Eyes”; ponds and small 
lakes are frequently called “ eyes ” in Slav countries. 


between the Vistula to the J aroslav-Oleszyce- 
Belzec road. In the corner above the jimction 
of the Vistula and the San our Allies, conforming 
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to the retreat on the right bank of tlie San, fell 
back on to their old positions between Tamo- 
brzeg and N isko. \Vest of the San the Austrians 
occupied on that day Krzeszow, Tamogrod. and 
Narol thus establishing themselves on the 
u™, .long tl.. T.n.« .»nt. D.o-ing 
the fighting of the following week the valley 
of the Tanew served as an effective cover for 
the northern flank of the Austro-German 
Armies which were advancing against IjWO 
The valley of the lower and middle Tanew^ 
is one hnge marsh for about 35 miles to 
the east of its junction with the San; that 
marsh is about 10 miles wide and covered with 
forests. Only very few roads lead through 
that region. Whoever would dare to leave 
the beaten track is lost ; he would perish in 
the bog. Even where the marsh ceases, the 
ground is still unfavourable to military opera- 
tions ; it is soft sand in which men and horses 
sink deep and across which heavy transport 
is impracticable. Having reached that region, 
the Austrian troops could securely hold it with 


small forces. 

From the j unction of the San and the Tanew 
till Narol, for a distance of 45 miles, the 
Austro-German forces were facing due north ; 
between Narol, Rava Ruska and Magierow, 
on a line of about 15 miles, the front was turn- 
ing toward the north-east ; south of Magierow 
“ the other armies of General vonMackensen 
were holding the line of the Vereszyea do^vn to 
its junction with the Dniester. The distance 
from Magierow to Lelechow on the Upper 
Vereszyea amoimts to 10 miles, the line of 
the Vereszyea dowm to Kolodruby on the 
Dniester to 30 miles. The new line offered 
our Allies fairly good defensive position.s. 
Several ranges of hiUs, rising to an average 
height of 1,200 ft., extend between Narol and 
Magierow. Similarly the line of the Veres- 
zyea, which is covered again.st the west by the 
river, and by ponds and marshes, is reinforced 
by a chain of wooded hills which exceed in 
height by several hundred feet the level of those 
extending to the west of the line. 


.Quoting that passage from the German official 
communique the Viennese Neue Frete P ««..<! adds m 
brackets the following remark: ‘ It is not known 
whether Mackensen commands several armies or which 
armies are under his command.” Thus notwithstanding 
its exceedingly, one might say exoessively. close com 
nexion with Berlin, the A'eiic Freie Preuae seems to ha 
had no “ official knowledge ” about the “ supersession 
of Archduke Frederick by Mackensen. 


From Rava Ruska to Komamo, on a front 
of over 40 miles, a furious battle raged 

Lr'ii™ IS •“> 

intervening night. The Austrians succeeded 
in capturing a few positions of our Allies in 
front of Grodek and Komarno, yet it was not 
on the Vereszyea that the decision was to fall. 
With the help of their heavy artillery the 
Germans had borne dovro the resistnnee of 
our Allies in the north, and on June 20 Macken- 
sen’s .Army occupied the towns of Rava Ruska 
and Zolkiev. The line of the Vereszyea was 
turned and our Allies had to fall back on their 

lines in front of Lwow. 

On June 21 our AlUes rallied to resist the 

advance of the enemy in front ot Lwow, the 
capital of Galicia, which had bfien m their 
possession ever since September 3, 1014- Eight 
miles to the north of the tox^ they held 
against the troops of Mackensen a line ex- 
tending from Zoltance past Kulikow towards 
the hills north of Brzuchovice. West and 
south-west of Lwow they were defending 
the line of the River Szczerec, against the army 
of Boehm-Ermolli ; its high eastern banks 
and its chalk-rocks were offering good positions 
for defence. The battle round Kulikow and 
on the Szczerec was fought on June 21. 
During the following night the Russians 
fell back on to their last positions round 
Lwow, the evacuation of which had by then 

been completed. 

The fiercest fighting took place along the 
Janow-Lwow road. Here, on a narrow front 
between the village of Bzesna and Hill -D'h 
across the high road, our Allies were offeruig a 
last resistance to the advance of the Austrians. 
Their Banks were covered by marshy streams, 
the positions themselves had been carefully 
buUt and fortified. Premature attacks de- 
Uvered by the enemy ended in disaster for the 
attacking columns. Then foUowed the usual 
bombardment by the batteries of heavy howit- 
zers. The Russian defences were smashed and 
across their wreckage the Austrian infantry 
was storming to the east, towards Lwow. 
About the same time the enemy was crossing 
from the north the hills on the Mlynowka and 
carrying the last Russian trenches on the 

Lysa Gora. 

Lwow was entered by the enemy on Tuesday. 
June 22, at 4 p.m., after having remained for 
293 days in the possession of our Allies. 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


GERMANY AT WAR. 


German Opinion at the Outbreak op War— The " Wrong ” Done to Belgium— Building up 
OP German Legends— Politic,u, Unity Assured— Germany under Martial Law— Patient 
Acceptance op the Military Regime- Disappearance of the Personal Factor— Position 
op the Kaiser— The Public Propaganda and War Literature— Press Organiz.ation— 
Hatred of England— The Food Problem and Its Solution— Industry and Trade— The 
Control of L.abour— Finance— The War Loans— Germanism Runs Riot— Internal Politics 
—Attitude of Socialists— German Aims and Ambitions Revealed— The Demand for 
Annexations— The Imperial Chancellor’s Challenge to Europe. 


W HEN the tension of the brief 

diplomatic crisis that followed the 
presentation of the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia was reliev’’ed by 
the declarations of war on Russia and on 
France, by the invasion of Belgium, and by the 
consequent intervention of Great Britain, the 
anxiety of the German people gave place to an 
outburst of j\ibilant patriotism and warli Uo 
enthusiasm. The rii*st outburst of joy did not 
last long. The crow'ds in Berlin and other 
capitals might cheer, and the politicians and 
newspapers might rejoice, but the country as a 
whole was pretty well aware that the coming 
struggle was such as the world had nev’^er seen, 
and that Germany had assumed a task witli 
which Bismarck’s three wars provided no 
comparison. 

Nevertheless, the common belief w^as that the 
war would be sliort. There was great anxiety 
about the possibly disastrous blows that might 
be expected from the British Navy, and the 
people vented all its wrath and sarcasm upon 
the failure of German diplomacy to divide 
Germany’s enemies and to prevent the coinci- 
dence of naval war with the great trial of 
strength on land. But, apart from that peril, 
it was hoped that a smashing blow would be 
given to France in a very brief space of time, 
and that Germany could then feel secure 
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ao-ainst invasion and continue offensive opera- 
tions in the light of events and at greater 
leisiu'e. The country rapidly settled down to 
the business of economic preparation for such 
emergencies as could then be foreseen, and it 
the wonderful resistance of Belgium was a 


bitter disappointment and sadly disturbed the 


dream of the early fall of Paris, (»ermans 
generally found relief in a passionate explosion 
of feeling against England. Meanwhile, the still, 


small voice of conscience, protesting against the 
ivrong done to Belgium, w'as drowned by a 
lioarse chorus of calumny and vituperation. 
It took some months for the German Gov^ern- 
ment to build up the lying tale chiefly by 
absurd manipulation of such documents as were 
ultimatelv found discarded or forgotten in the 
Foreign Office at Brussels- — ^that Belgium had 
long before the war abandoned her neutrality 
and thrown in her lot with France and England. 
The German public was fooled by coaiser 


1 ^ 


mui’dering and pillaging, through the little 
State whose neutrality Germany had guaran- 
teed, the German public was fed on stories of 
Belgian cruelty and treachery and taught that 
the Belgians earned their fate by “ pouring oil 
on German soldiers” or gouging out German 
eyes. They soon forgot the latal words, which 
echoed and re-echoed, through the whole 
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MAKING OUT CASUALTY 


LISTS IN BERLIN. 




civilized world, of the Imperial Chancellor, m 
liis speech in the Reichstag on August 4 : 

The wrong— I speak openly— that wo are commitUi^ 
we will endeavoiir to make good as soon as our mi i ^ 
goal has been reached. Anybody who is threatened 
as we are threatened, and is fighting for us 
possessions, can have only one thought how is © © 

hack his way through. 

Tho Phnncellor tried subsequently, especially 


in another speech in the Reichstag (December 2, 
1914) to explain his words away. All the 
intellectuals of Germany toiled at the same task, 
like murderers striving to wash bloodstains 
from their garments. After a year of such 
efforts Professor Schoenborn, of Heidelberg, 


summed up the results in the following delight- 


ful formula ; 

These sentences can. of course, be rightly understood 
and appreciated only if regard is had to the whole s.tua* 
tion in which they were spoken. They were uttered at 
an hour of fate of the German Empire, to a political 
gathering, and as part of a Gox ernmont declaration of 
high policy. They were not intended, therefore, to 
constitute, and could not constitute, an impartial and 
considered theoretical judgment, from a legal stand- 
point, upon the merits of this German procedure. )n 
the contrary, they are one section of a political actio . 


If that was good enough for the professor.^, it 
i.s not surprising that for the public Belgian 
neutrality soon became the English swindle. 

• From a largo volume of Gerinan apologetics, called 
“ Deutschland und der gross© Krieg ” (page 566), pu 
llshed in July 1915. 


Meanwhile the nation answered as one man 
to the call of the Emperor and the Government, 
and the whole country w'as inspired by the 
spirit of unity and determination. As every 
competent judge of German conditions had 
predicted, the great Socialist party, although 
it embraced one-third of the whole people— and 
probably at least one-half of the men w'ho first 
took the field— offered no serious opposition 
wliatever. After brief deliberation and an 
unimportant difference of opinion behind the 
scenes, the Socialists voted for the war credits 
that were immediately demanded by the 
Government. As the war progressed their 
attitude showed certain fluctuations, but it 
was never such as to give the Government the 
slightest anxiety. They were quite content, it 
seemed, with an empty phrase, such as that in 
which the Kaiser after his speech from the 
Throne on August 4 exclaimed : “ I no longer 

recognize parties. I know only Germans.” It 
is true that when the Kaiser followed up this 
demonstration by proposing to shake hands 
with the party leaders, the Socialist leaders did 
not accept the invitation, but they soon bowed 
to public opinion and did nothing to mar the 
increase of admiring loyalty which, as we shall 
see, the Emperor most adroitly used. 

The more preposterous the abuse of all 
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Germany’s enemies, but especially England, 
the more confident became the belief in Ger- 
many's “ cause.” Was' she not fighting a 
” defensive war for her existence ” against “ a 
world of enemies ” ? Had not perfidious 
England, after years of jealous efforts to “ hem 
Germany m,” fallen ujjon her in her hour of 
need ? ^^'e^e not Germany’s enemies striving 

to overrim her territories and destroy her 
industry and trade because they could not face 
the competition in the world’s markets of her 
intelligent and industrious people ? It was a 
fit soil for national heroes and the creation of 
legends. Perhaps it is not inappropriate that 
the first hero the German nation took to its 
heart was not a man but a gun — the famous 
17 in. howitzer which Krupps had built in 
secret and wliich battered down the forts at 
Li^ge. But then in rapid succession ccune 
others — “ father Hindenbiirg,” the ” saviour 
of East Prussia from Cossack hordes,” Captain 
von^Iuller of the Emden, which for so long raided 
commerce and defied British sea power, and 
Weddigen, the pioneer in the submarine war. 

Before, however, we deal with the machinery 
and methods by which opinion was guided and 
controlled and the great German war legends 
were built up, let us briefly consider the internal 
position. Again and again in the years before 
the war German statesmen protested before 
God and man that the best proof of their good 


intentions was that they had kept the peace 
for 40 yeai’s. In public and in private the 
Kaiser lo\’'ed to claim this txs his own personal 
achievement, and there were many who believed 
that liis highest ambition was to go down in 
history as the F r iedeiiskaiser ^ the great ruler 
who had controlled vast armies but nev’’er used 
them, who had increased the power and 
prestige of Germany without ever striking a 
blow. Wliat this strange and unfamiliar theory 
of the virtue of keeping quiet really meant was 
that Germany regarded war as something 
normal and in the nature of tilings. Peace was 
rather the excessively virtuous interruption of 
war than war the rude interruption of peace. 
When at last the Great War came, it was hailed 
with something like relief. Prussia -Germany 
had been deliv'ered from the perils of pacifism 
and internationalism, and was once more about 
to convince Europe that might is right. After 
a year of war the Imperial Chancellor, suspect 
of feebleness and international prejudices, 
could rally all German opinion with the cry, 
“We have got over our sentimentality (ITir 
haben umere SentimentaUtdt verlernt)." After 
all, the State was founded upon force, and force 
should prevail. 

It is difficult to describe in terms easily 
intelligible to an English reader the facility 
with which Germany tlirew off her wliole 
civilian trappings and reverted to the pine type 
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of the v.iiHtary State. Within a few hours of 
the issue of the mobiUzation order the whole 
cormtrv was vmder military control. Govern- 
ment Departments, provincial admimstratmns, 
mimicipal administrations, all lost the \ery 
show of independence, and became handmaids 
of the military rulei-s of the country. n 
Berlin, for instance, all power passed at once 
into the hands of the Military Governor 
Tliroughout the Empire the real control of 
administration was vested in the generals m 
command of army-corps districts that is o 
say, the generals left behind as deputies or 

the generals who took tne neiu. . 

who gnided and coaxed and threatene le 

public by constant proclamations. It was they 
and their subordinates who really manage 
everytliing, and saw to it that in every sphere 
the needs of the army and the prosecution of 
the war were held superior to any other con- 
sideration whatever. It was the mihtary 
authorities who suppressed newspapers, e.ver- 
cised the censorship upon news and upon 
private, communications, prevented the holdmg 
of pubUc meetings which did not suit their view 
of the country^ interests, and generally 
directed the whole course of civil life. They 
had ample powers to commandeer supplies 
and, as wo shall see later, to control labour. 
The whole machinery of the State was at their 
disposal and subject to their wdl and pleasure. 


It must not be supposed that this mihtary 
regime was felt to be irk.soine or was accepted 
with reluctance. It was, rather, regarded as 
perfectly natural. Germany at war had no 
thought or care for anything but the success ul 
prosecution of the war, and the people generally 
had no more eager desire than to play their 
part as willing membe.^ of the great machme. 
The more perfect the organization for war 
proved to be, the more enthusiastic did the 
country become. The people were willmg to 
make any sacrifices, because they felt them- 
selves to be integral parts of the whole comple.K 
scheme which contained the whole forces an 
resources of the Empire. Immediately war 
broke out, the coimtry was given a great 
object-lesson in the perfect precision of t e 
mobilization. The State railway system, which 
was at once taken over by the military authori- 
ties, moved the vast armies without any com 
fusion or delay. The fighting forces were called 
out in accordance with arrangements of whic 
every detail was fixed in advance. Knowing 
almost exactly what part eiery man would 
have to play as the war progressed and as 
reinforcements were needed, the pubhc, m- 
spired and encouraged by the feeling of a real 
equality in sacrifice, could adapt and readjust 
its whole life to meet the strain. There were 
no idle hands and shirkers were, neces.sarily, 
rare. Men who were left at their indu-strial or 
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commercial work knew that they were left 
because, after consideration of each individual 
case, their \\'ork was considered to be necessary* 
Ajid they also knew that they might at any 
time be called to the colours. 

In contemplating the spirit of Germany, one 
must not forget the force of tradition* It was 
only 50 years before the war that tlie German 
Empire had been irnited by the sword. Very 
many of the most prominent men in Germany 
had themsel\^es taken part in the war against 
France. Every family had its personal ties 
with the great time of Bismarck. Above all, 
the whole country Icnew how the German 
victories then liad brought unimagined wealth 
and prosperity and prestige. It was easy to 
persuade such a people that it was fighting to 
hold and defend wliat its fathers had won, and 
to complete their work, and that defeat would 
mean relapse to the old conditions and the 
breaking up of the Empire into a niunber of 
small and impotent States. Moreover, the 
people upon which such arguments were 
employed was essentially bellicose, and in its 
heart welcomed a policy of aggression and of 
conquest by the sword. 

The most remarkable immediate effect of 
the swallowing up of Germany in the military 
machine was the apparent disappearance of 
the personaV element both in go\'ermnent and 
administration. Not only were tlie minor 
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statesmen, from Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the Imperial Chancellor, downwards, whom a 
strange fate had placed in command at such a 
time, easily puslied into the background. No 
great soldier appeared to take their place. The 
Chief of the Great General Staff soon proved to 
be a Jloltke only in name, and he was actually 
supei'seded after a few months of war. The 
whole machine, as it were, ran itself. There 
were very few ministerial or administratix'e 
changes. Tliere was soon a new Imperial 
Finance Minister. Otherwise the men who were 

I- 

found in office remained in office. Delbriick, 
as Imperial jMinister of the Interior, was 
res[)onsible for control of food suj>ply and 
industrial reorganization generally, Havenstein 
continued to perform his important functions 
as head of the Imperial Bank — and so on. 
From time to time questions of high policy 
involved personal conflict — esjjecially, as the 
result of the dispute with the United States 
about submarine “piracy,” the revival of 
the old feud between Grand xVdmiral \'on Tir- 
pitz. Secretary of State for the Imperial Navy, 
and the Imperial Chancellor. But upon the 
whole there was less friction than in times of 
peace, and among the mediocre administratoi*s 
there was seldom an\’’ marked assertion of 
personal ambition or ot claims to predominance. 

The most striking and important illustration 
of tliLS state of things was the change in tho 
position of the Emperor. The whole truth about 

57—2 
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V,i. personal and direct responsibility for 
precipitating the war is still imlmo«-n, but it is 
bevond dispute that he directed the course o 
German action in the last days of crisis. W hen 
war had broken out he played his part with 
creat caution and skill. On August 17 he left 
Berlin for the Western Front, and established 
himself at Luxemburg, where he was accom- 
panied by most of the Ministers and an enor- 
mous retinue. From time to time he addresse 
some message to the troops or to the people at 
home, but such utterances were like reticence 
in him. Ho watched the most acute phase of 
the First Battle of Ypres in October, and made 
other spectacular appearances in the field, but 
the more marked became the failure to reach 
Paris (or even Warsaw), the more modest 



doctor delbruck. 
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became the Emperor’s bearing towards his 
people. In December, 1914, he even returned to 
Berlin in the dead of night, in order to avoid all 
public demonstration. As the war progressed, 
the Emperor succeeded in forming something 
like a new Kaiser legend. He was more and 
more careful to avoid all appearance of inter- 
fering either in strategy or in policy, and he 
gradually became a sort of venerable father of 
his people, sharing their sacrifices and moui-nmg 
their losses rather than calling upon them to 
do his Imperial will. The impression of vener- 
ability, which became so strong as to constitute 
almost an infringement of the monopoly so long 
enjoyed throughout Eiu-ope by the Emperor 
Francis -loseph, was strengthened by changes 
in the Kaiser’s personal appearance. He aged 
visibly, and the Court photographers made no 


secret of his grey hairs and diminished vivacity 
of )>earmg. 

Apart from everything else, an.l from the 
undoubted fact that in his new guise the 
Emperor rapidly gained in the affections ot his 
people, account had to be taken of the obvious 
failure of the Royal Family to win distmction 
in war. It was only for a short time that the 
German newspapers were instructed to insist 
upon the presence of all the Emperor a sons m 
the field. The name of the Emperor s brother. 
Grand Admiral Prince Henry of Prussia, soon 
disappeared altogether. Above all, the Germ 
Crown Prince not only failed notoriously as a 
commander, but by his personal habits acquire 
a reputation hardly more savoury than, s^, 
that of the Turkish commander m Syria. He 
shocked even the German Army and the 
German people. Of all the German princes the 
only one who gained solid prestige in the fimt 
year of war was the Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria, who had the popular task of 
opposing the hated British in the West. 

In no previous war had there been anything 
to compare with the prodigious propaganda 
that began aU over the world with the very 
beginning of hostilities. In no country was 
the campaign conducted so deliberately— and 
unscrupulously— as in Germany. It soon ap- 
peared that there was no service too mean 
and no intellectual prostitution too base or 
patriotic German pens. In the German view 
it was the duty and privilege of every citizen 
to promote the German cause in tune of war 
by any method that seemed to offer itself. 
For the civil population no less than for the 
armed forces-to quote the Imperial Chan- 
cellor’s phrase-" necessity knew no law. 
The whole intellectual forces of the nation 
and the whole spoon-fed Press were mobilized 
immediately, and the world was mvited to 
watch the strangest war of words m history. 
The leading ideas were much the same as those 

Tl..r. n.«. b. g™. 

and no squeamishness. There must be plenty 
of heavy artillery. The main enemy must be 
attacked with pecuUar violence. There must 
be no dissipation of forces. We ha^^e said that 
Germany expected a short war. The literary 
campaign was planned accordingly. It is m 
conceivable that, if they had had any concep- 
tion of the probable duration of the war, the 
Germans would have conducted their propa- 
aanda on the same lines. They seem to have 
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believed that they could drown the truth in a 
hurricane of high explosives, and so deafen the 
whole world with their slirielcs and protesta- 
tions that it would not recover consciousness 
and the power of criticism until the war was 
over. At the same time there was evidently 
more anxiety about opinion in Germany itself 
than the event justified. As a matter of fact, 
German opinion proved to be entirely docile 
and perfectly willing to be misled. It fed 
gi'eedily ui>on the ofIi(‘ial versioii of the causes 
of the war, and responded instantly to every 
call. 

There is no occasion to discuss here the 


ethical basis of this sort of patriotism or to 
examine closely the reasons which caused 
Germans generally to adopt a very bad case 
with very great unanimity. 13 ut there is no 
doubt that the rapid growth of material pros- 
perity had for years before the war been under- 
mining intellectual honesty and preparing the 
“ learned classes ” to play the part they tlid. 
The fact was evident, if only from the condition 
of the Ih'css, wliich had grown steadily in 
influence and prosperity, especially in the Uvst 
10 veal's, without acquiring any shreds of 
decenev or raising at all the low standiirds and 
evil repute of (Vrman journalism. Neverthe- 
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THE KAISER’S YOUNGEST SON 
Prince Joachim wearing his Iron Gross 


the- undesired and uninvited “struggle for 
existence,” the unprovoked assault by a 
coalition of treacherous neighbours, the evil 
intentions of France and England against 
Belgium which had to be “ anticipated, the 
gentleness of the German soldiery, the need for 
reprisals, the treason committed by Germany s 
enemies against the wliite race, the defence of 
Kvllur, and the sacredness of the struggle 
inspired by the piu-est German traditions. Eor 
all tliis these distinguished (Germans pledged 

their names and tlieir honour. 

Tlie prote-ssors went on as they had begun. 
The student of the German liistory of tltis time 
wUl always find in their utterances and actions 
in the first three or four months of the war 
the most danming proof of Germany’s ambitions 
and Germany’s guilt. Their excesses did their 
country a good deal of harm, and before tlie 
end of 1914 the Govermnent began to imt a 
check upon then and recommended more 
cautious and considered behaviour. ‘-The 
German intellectuals,” said the Berliner Tage- 
hlalt in December, “have a preference for 


kicking neutrals in the stomach, and it is 
evident that this ,)ractiee does not lessen the 
enormous difficulties which Germany has at 
present to overcome. .Viiyhody who knows 
something of contempor.s.ry history will refrain 
from singing the praises of the diplomatists. But 
the so-callcd intellectual leadens sometimes have 
less political insight than the youngest attach^.” 

The manifesto tliat we have quoted intro- 
duced the world at large to a little-known 
conception — German Kullur. Henceforward 
KuUur played a more prominent part m the 
war than any other word in the Germnii 
vocalHilary. The Germans distingiiishe.l 
between Kullur and civilization, but by the 
former they meant little else than civilization 
of the peculiarly German. ty-pe. Its significance 
and meaning for other peoples they put m a 

popular couplet : 

*'• Denn os mu^s am deutschen Weseii 
Einmal noch die Wolt geneeen.” 

(FoT the world must one day find 
It.s healing in the Gennan mind.) 

The Germans, in fact, were tlie chosen people. 
The idea ran through the tvhole German war 
literature. It was Professor Adolf Lasson, of 
Berlin University, who expressed it most plaml.S^ 
His utterances did more than anything else to 
bury the extreme propagandists in ridicule and 
to provoke the mingled amusement and resent- 
ment of the whole world at German preten- 
sions. Professor Wilhelm Ostwald had already 
said : “ Germany has reached a higher stage 

of civili 7 .atioii than the other peoples, and the 
result of the war will be the organization of 
Europe under German leadership.” Professor 
Haeckel had demanded the conquest of London, 
tlie division of Belgium between Germany and 
Holland, and the aimexation of the Congo 
State, a great part of the British colonies, the 
North-East of France, Poland, and the Russian 
Baltic provinces. Professor Lasson ^\ent 
fiLrther. “ We are,” he wrote, “ morally and 
intellectually superior to all men. e aro 

peerless. So, too, are our organizations and our 
institutions.” Germany was “ the most perfect 
political creation knowm to history,” the 
Kaiser was “ delici® liumani generis, ’ and the 
Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Beth maim - 
Hollweg, was “ the mo.st eminent of living men. 
The language was crude and ridiculous, but it 
was an expression of the ruling German idea 
that the ties of common humanity had been 
destroyed, and that Germany now stood not 

rnerelv alone but 
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Germany set about the mobilization and 
manipulation of opinion with extraordinary 
zeal and energy. There wets, as we have seen, 
rigid military control of the Press, which 
prevented all criticism of an undesired kind, 
wliile the newspapei’s were compelled to i^ublish 
what the authorities wished to be published. 
The whole macliinery of control of the Press, 
which was considerable in peace time, was 
reorganized and speeded up,” The Press 
Bureau of the Foreign Office, which was a 
survival from Bismarck’s time and usually 
worked in the dark, was put upon a new basis, 
and became a full-fledged ” department ” of 
the Foreign Office, thus giving almost perfect 
independence to its notorious cliief. Dr. 
Hammann. The military authorities organized 
intelligence bureaux, and editors and leader- 
writers were kept in the straight path by daily 


“Press conferences” under the auspices of the 
Great General Staff. A number of trustworthy 
writers were directly employed by Government 
departments to prepare articles and descriptive 
reports. There was even a distinct “ corruption 
bureau.” The greatest attention was paid to 
the Press of all neutral countries. AViierever 
possible, the German Govermnent bought 
outright or subsidized ” neutral ” newspapers, 
and it went to infinite pains to get the assistance, 
as correspondents in Germany or as organizers 
of ” neutral news agencies,” of pro -Germ an 
writei’s whose names were well known abroad. 
The Swedish explorer, Sven Hedin, was a more 
than welcome guest, who described with much 
skill and infinite obsequiousness German life 
in the field and the virtues and heroism of 
the German Army. There was a host of 
satellites from other neutral countries, 
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telegraph many tlionsfl-nds of words a dii\ to 
every iiniiortant rif'utral nt^wspuper, and be 
content if a few huntlrcd worrls got into print. 
It must not be Bii|)poried that the Gorman n«-ws 
was mainlv false news. On the coiitiar_\. tin 
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German autliorities were alive to the importanci' 
of estahli.shing some reputation tor veracity, 
d'hey were utU>rly un.scrupiilous in case of need, 
but, tis a rule, the Germiui reports wen- n<»t 
remarkably inaccurate. 'the successes of 
German arms were, indeed, suftici<*nt to justnj. 


at most times, the luxury of trutld’uln#*ss. 
The German Navy wtvs less fortunate, tmd the 
Naval I*ress liureau almost invariably published 


false accounts of events at sea. (’**nfidence 
was not increased abroad V>y boasted devotifin 
to “truth.’* As early as Sojitember, 1914 , an 
appeal for an intense “truth” campaign, 
promoted nfiparently by Herr IJnlUn and the 
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MeanwFiile German opinion wa- skilfully aiul 
succ-ssfully fniid«l into what d t.. !..• 

tho meet profitnhlo cliannila. A pnrti. iilar hii.' 
of argument was nmintuin.-,! as long -v. it, 
,,opularity lusted, and then there wus an 
immediate diversion. At first there »'as a 
tomml of abuse of tho " tre.u-heroiis. worthless 
anil murtlerous Belgians. ’ who had ru fdj 
earned their fate.” Theit eaine a pa.-.|..nat. 
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crusade against England. Partly because of 

the failure to carry through the original plan of 

campaign and reach Paris, partly because of 

the stubborn hope that France would weaken in 

her resolution and consent to make a separate 

peace, it soon became the fashion in Germany 

to regard France with an assumed pity and 

magnanimous toleration. There was a good 

deal of curious discussion as to whether Russia 

or England was the “chief enemy,” and 

Russia’s claims to the position remained fairly 

strong during the invasion of East Prussia and 

the menace to Posen and Silesia. But public 

opinion was too strong, and throughout the 

first year of war nine-tenths of the German 

effort was directed against the British Enipire. 

In October the Munich illustrated papei 

Jugend published the following poem by a 

certain Herr Ernst Lissauei . 

French and Russian they luutter not, 

A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot : 

We lov© them not, we hate them not, 

Wn hold the Weichsel and Vosges-gatc, 

We have but one and only hate. 

We love as one, we hate as one. 

Wo have oi\© foe and one alone. 

He is known to you all, he is known to you all 
He crouches behind the dark grey flood, 

Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall. 

Cut off by waves that are tincuer than blood. 

Come let us stand at tho Judgniont place. 

An oath to swear to. fane to lace. 

An oath of bronze no wind can shake. 

An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 

Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 

'Throughout the Fatherland make it heard. 

^Ve will never forgo our hate. 

We have all but a single hate. 


* This brilliant translation, by Barbara Henderson, 
first York Times. 


We lovo as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone — 

ENGLAND ! 

In the Captain’s Mess, in tho haiK{net-iKvll, 

•Sat feasting the officers, one and all 
Like a sabre-blow, like the swing of a saih 
One seize^l his glass held high to hail ; 
Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a nulder’s play 
Spoke three words only : “ To the Day ! 

Whose glass this fate ? 

They had all but a single hate. 

Who was thus known 

They had one foe, and one alone — 

ENGLAND I 


Take you the folk of the Earth in pay. 

With bars of gold your ramparts lay^ 

Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow. 

Ye reckon well, but not well enough now. 
French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot. 

Wo fight the battle with bronze and steel. 
And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 
You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We will never forgo our hate. 

Hate by water and hate by land. 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 
Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 

We love as one, wo hate as onOt 
We have one foe, and one alone 
ENOLAND ! 


These verses won immediate fame, and there 
i no doubt that they accurately represented 
ierman feeling. It was idle for the Frankfurter 
:eUung to say : “ The greatest mistake could 
nake would be to reply in kind to the impotent 
latred which spits at us everywhere.” Not until 
t year later was it recognized that there miglit 
>e some truth in this view, and Herr Lissauer 
vas induced to explain that his poem was an 
Dut burst of momentary passion and not in- 
tended to be “political.” Hatred became 
intensely popular, and professors and journalists 
raised the new doctrine of “ the right of hate 
to the same level among Germany’s national 
possessions as “ the will to conmier.” Some- 
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England as a form of greeting for German 
patriots, and it was freely used as an inscription 
on notepaper and stamped on letters and 
parcels for foreign countries. An extraordinary 
feature of the campaign was the peculiar 
“hatred” of Sir Edward Grey. The British 
Foreigii :Minister was given a position all to 
himself as a callous, cruel and crafty schemer, 
the chief author of the war. and, indeed, the 
woret man living. This view- was quite deliber- 
ately propagated by the German Foreign Office, 
and any sign of decreased passion was promptly 
remedied by a flaming attach in the Cologne 
Gazette or some other mouthpiece of the 
Government. 

There was hardly any subject in connexion 
with the war which the Germans did not 
regard mainly in relation to England. They 
were well provided with a series of exciting 
topics- The appearance of the Britisli Expe- 
ditionary Force in the field was the signal for 



returning TO THE FRONT. 

German troops who recovered from their wounds. 

Inset : A Berlin Idyll, 


a torrent of abuse of the mercenaries w ho 
were supposed to be recruited in the slums of 
England while all well-to-do people stayed at 
home. Before the war was six weeks old the 

Hatnhuvger ^ acJirichten wrote : 

The sous of German mothers are fashioned in the image 
of God. who brought a sword into the world. But the 
sons of French: English, Russian and Belgian mothers 
have shown themselves to be as beasts which shoot with 
horribly tearing bullets at German warriors, mvitilat© 
German wounded, and commit murder. 



HERR BALLIN, 

Of the Hamburg- A merika Eine, 
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Stories about the use of dum-dum bullets 
and about horrible mutilation of German 
wounded were for a long time deliberately 
encouraged by the military authorities, and 
were immensely popular. When, in the course 
of the autumn of 1914, it became necessary to 
deal seriously and systematically with the 
problem of food supplies, the Government 
described the British blockade as the British 
Atinhunf/erungsplany or scheme to starve Ger- 
many out. The plirase was almost as use- 
ful as what was called HJinkreisungspolitik, 
or the British policy of trying to hem 
Germany in.'* It was of no avail to quote 
German precedents or the utterances of 
German statesinen. The blockade w'as to 
be regarded as “ war upon women and 
children.” In March, 1915, after the slander 
liad done its duty, the Socialist Vorwarls 
summoned up enough courage to say, ” The 
truth is that starving out is the oldest 
method of war, and a method privileged bj' 
international law to the present day. Of course 
the object is not really that human beings 
should die of hunger. The purpose is only, by 
pressure upon the stomach, to compel people 
to make peace.” The furious campaign against 
the sale of mimitions of war by the United 
States to the Allies was conducted with equal 
indifference to German precedents and to the 
obvious facts of the case. Another extremely 



PROF. OSTWALD.* 



PROF. ERNST HAECKEL. 


popular subject was “reprisals.” They were 
demanded against all and sundry, and 
the newspapers were perpetually discov^ering 
wrongs or indignities done to Germans whicli 
called aloud for vengeance. It was in this 
ivav that the Germans made themselves 
responsible for the general intermnent in the 
chief belligerent coimtries of “ alien enemies.” 
Two or three months after the outbreak of 
war. Dr. Karl Peters, the African e.xplorer, who 
had for many years enjoyed British hospitality 
after disgracing himself by ill-treatment oi 
African natives, published violent articles, 
declaring that “the best lot that befalls 
Germans in England is to rot like dogs.” This 
was followed by. numerous lying “ interviews ” 


with Germans who hud been released from such 
internment camps as then existed in England 
and allowed to return liome. The German 
Government was induced to demand th(> 
release of ali German subjects, and, having 


failed to obtain this preposterous demand, 


proceeded to intern all male British sub- 
jects in Germany without distinction, ^\'ith 
great difficulty arrangements were afterwards 
made for tlie exchange of certain classes f)f 


civilians. 

The general temper of the country swayed, 
naturally, with the course of military events. 
But it found constant solace during the lirst 
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Year of wai- in the achievements of the German 
submarines and the raids of ZeppeUn airehips 
on England. It was quite seriously be leved 
that, when the • submarine bloekadr^ jcgan 
on February 18. England would be 

oo.npletely cut off. .Vnd little doubt was felt 
that the Zeppelins would rapidly produc- pan.c 
and probably at the least reduce London to 

l.et us tiun now to the eeonoi uic situation, and 
deal first with the question of the food supply. 
In Germany, more than in any other of th 
belligerent countries, it dominated politics, 
and. partly of necessity, partly by choice, 
Germany pushed it into the forefront of inter- 
national controversy and made it the basis o 
her most frantic api.eals to neutral opinion, and 
also of her most violent accusations against 

Great Britain. 

At the beginning of the war ridiculous stories 
were spread all over the world about the 
imminence of German starvation. Later on, 
when Gennanv, as we shall see, had soKed 
her main problems, it became the fashion to 
say that the whole discussion of scarcity had 
been “ bluff.” The talk of “ bluff ” was nearly 

as ridiculous ns the talk of ” famine. ’ The 
truth was that as soon as the British Navy 


out her off from the world’s seas Germany was 
faced with the difficult and delioate problem of 
readjusting her ...yttem in such a way as to 
make good a diminution of her ordinary food 
supply which, as regarded bread stuffs at 
any rate, could be estimated at from 1-5 to 
20 per cent, of her total consumption. The 
problem could be solved upon certain condi- 
tions, the chief of which were continued proteo- 
tion of German corn lands from invasion, 
administrative efficiency, and a geinTal willing- 
ness among the people to practise economy 
and to bear any reasonable sacrifices. There 
can be no doubt that Germany had made les-s 
direct preparation in this than m any other 
sphere. The main reason was that the all- 
powerful Prussian agrarians would brook no 
interference. Eighteen months before the war 
the Kaiser, in one of his rash and ill-considered 
speeches, had said ; “ There is no longer any 

doubt that Germany not only can now' supply, 
but also will be able for the future to supply, 
bread and meat for all her people.’.’ Although 
this Imperial utterance was hotly disputed, 
assumption of its truth was the only basis of 
calculation, and even after the war broke out 
very little was clone imtil prices soared up and 
discontent became general. It was not until 
nearly six months after the outbreak , of war 
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that the Oovermnent put into force a really 
comprehensive system of control. 

The first action of the Go\’ernment was to 
take a census of the actual supplies in the 
country. The results were not published, but 
in the month of November, when the scheme of 
rnaxiimnn prices was introduced, an official 
statement said : 

We have bread and corn enougli to feed the Army and 
the people until the next harv^est. We must be sparing 
with our supplies in order to start the next harvest 
year with the necessary reserves. Wo desire to bo able 
to see the war through under all circumstances until 
we have won the certainty of a permanent peace. The 
Government knows that in this desire it is at one \\ ith 
the whole population, and it is convinced that tlie 
population will he ready to understanil and to promote 
all measures which this aim requires. 

At the same time the Government indicated 
that there was enough rye for all requirements 
up to the beginning of Sejitember, lOlo, and 
enough meat for all requirements up to the 
begianing of August, 1915. These calculations 
took into account the serious damage done to 
the harvest in East Prussia by the Russians, 
and in Alsace-Lorraine by the French. Tliey 
also took into account the very serious fact 
that the German farmers had wastetl large 
quantities of corn as fodder, when the importa- 
tion of fodder barley from Russia ceased. The 
total corn deficit as compared with normal 
vears was probably aliout 16 per cent. the 
German harvest of 1914 had been, in spite of 
all official statements to the contrary, below the 
average. When, at the end of the year, the 
German Government de.sired for obvious 
reasons to give the other side of the picture, 
it published the following comparative statis- 


tics (in tons) 
1913 : 

Wheat 
Hyo 
Barley 
Oats ... 

Potatoes 


of the harvests 


19U 

:h97 1,095 
10.426,718 
:i. 137,983 
9.088,185 
45,569,559 


of 1914 and 


1913 

4,65,5,956 

12,222,894 

8,678.254 

9,718,965 

54,121,146 


Before the autumn of 1914 was far advai^ced 
the situation, as might have been expected, 
became intolerable. Tlie farmers pursued a 
purely selfish policy, insisting upon maintaining 
their stocks of cattle at the expense of the 
bread supply, and encomagiiig the rise in price 
of bread corn. Prices not only rose, but 
\’aried enormously in different parts of the 
country. W'hen the Government at last, and 
rather timidly, intervened, they had to deal 
with a situation infinitely worse than at the 
outbreak of war. hat they did was to estab- 
lish max hull tn prices in the markets, and to 
establish bakery regulations. This was the 
origin of the famous war bread, which played 
almost as important a part in Gorman propa- 
ganda abroad as in the sustenance of the Oer- 
man people at liome. 9 he basis of the scheme 
was a maximum price of £11 per ton of rye in 
Berlin. The prices then \ aried geographically, 
being lowest in the east, and highest in the 
west and south — that is, at the points most 
distant from the main sources of supply. For 
example, the maximum price of rye (which 
cost £11 in Berlin) was £10 9s. at Konigsberg, 
and £11 17s. at iMunicb and Aix-la-Chapelle 
respectively. The maximum price of wheat 
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“ IHE YEAR OF VICTORY." 

German soldier passing the Pillar of Victory In 
Berlin and saying he must march further before 
receiving his wreath {Lusiige Blatter, August, 1915). 

M'fis fixed iinifonnly nt nioro than tho local 

'maximum price for rye. 'Phe price of flour 
was not fixed, and the Cl o verm non t did not tleal 
at all with the vital |)robIem of potatoes. \\ itii 
certain excej>tions, however, the use of rye and 
wheat ns fodder was forhidden, and mi Hers 




Vi ct o rl 


all 


THE KAISER EN ROUTE FOR PARIS. 
(From Lustige Blatter^ Jan. 27, 1915.) 


urre compelled to produce minimum \yerc^n. 

tjivics rd flour from the fn*ain. 

The institution of “war bread “ consisted 
in eomiaiUion upon bakers to “ mix ’ their 
bread, 'fh^y were rerpiirrd to put at len*<t 
10 per cent, of r>'e into wheat lirearl, and at 
least '» f>er rent. <*f potato into rye bread. 
Tbev w< re allowed to put 2b per eont. or e\fn 
more, of potato intr» tbeir <*ofiipo..it ions witbi*ut. 
flepriviiit: ttiefii f»l tia‘ tith' 'd* bp’ad. Fla* 
le xt stej) was to pojaihiri/.o the-#- now kiial- . t 
Uuid \- in e\ iTVt liiniyr els**, tie* Pru-«-iaii 


Kf»va) family wa- expoeted to h ad 
*- 


tbo wa%. 



‘ GOD PUNISHED ENGI AND.' 

{Lustige Blatter Giirioon after bombardincnc of 

^'iirmout h,; 

the new.s[>apers wer** sf»on full <'f deserin- 
lions of the consum[ it ion of ‘‘war l>rea<i in 
the I’alaet* fit Potsdam, and hy the KmfHror 
anc.1 ( 'row 11 Prince in th#' lield. T he saerifif’e 
entaih'd din's not seem ti* lui\e been \iTy 
great. Some towns dist inguished them.‘»«'lve'i 
b\' the extreme nastiiiesis f»t their war brea<l. 
but travellers who test<‘<l it in various ]>Iaees 








was in no proportion to the sweet ners» <»f 
the feeling that the* IJntish attc'inj’t t** 
starN'e Oennfiny out Imd hoen doornc'd to 


faihu'e. 

Fhc new scheme came into force on No\»?n 
ber 4, 1014. It was all very well but rh** 
fact that there was no compulsion on the 
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"THE SIM.ENUIO ISOLATION." 

Simpltctssirnits Cartoon in March 1915. 


fanners to keep the markets supplied. Plie 
scarcity of corn hecaine more acute than e\er, 
and the dealers promptly madc*> use ot the 
differentiation in prices in different parts of the 
country, which bore no tr. e iviation to tlie 
cost of transport, in order tc^ sell in the dearest 
rather than in tlie nearest market. 'Fhe 
Government was profuse in its appeals to the 
public to practise economy, but before the end 
of tlie year it was compelled to revise the whole 
system. It was announced that new measures 


weiH' required in order to insure Germany’s 
ability to survive a “ critical ” period, which 
would begin about the middle of May, and 
end only with the gathering in of the harxest 
of 19 lo. As neither the Ministry of the In- 
terior nor any other department was capable 
of assuming control of the wdiole matter, it was 
decided to form a limited liability company, 
witli pow'ers of exjjropriation, and with the 
tluty of acquiring, conserving, and ultimately 
distributing, corn supplies. The company, 
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width was given the name of War Com Com- 
pany (Kr/ng8yetreuie(/csell8choft)t was compose 
of large industrialists, and of towns vtith a 
population of more than lOO.OOO. The direc- 
tors wore representiitives of the State and in- 
dustrial magnates. The profits were limited 
to 5 per cent, of tfie. caj.ital. At the same time 
the bal<ery rcgulntion-S were stiffened, and the 
proportion of potato to be mixed with rye ua-- 

iiifTt'a-it-cl. 

All this was firelitiiinary to the final phinir-* 
Towards the end of JaTiuary it was aiinouneed 
that the Oovermnent liad decided to seiz' all 
supplies of corn as a monopoly of th<* Kiapirr. 
and to establish a new system of dlstrihiit ion 
and restriction of consumption. Holders of 
stocks of corn were recpiircd to declare th< io 
by a fixed date, and the stocks passe<l into tlic 
possession either of the W ar Horn Coini>any or 
of local iminicii>al organizations. These boches 
dealt witli the su[)ply of com to the a*td 

an Imperial administration was set up to (leal 
with the distribution of .supplies to the local 
authorities, whieh in turn had to regulate \hv 
distribution to the public. TJie essence of tlie 
scheme was the establishment of an uniform 
bread ration. It was originally intended tu 
leave the local authorities free to tleal with 
the distribution of the quantum of bread and 
flour allotted to them, but after a period of 
uncertainty a system of “ bread tickets " was 
adopted all over the country. The basis ot 
tlie sy.stem was a ration of slightly more than 
7 ounces of flour per hoatl per day. 'i ho raUou 
was sul 3 se(iuently inereased, and exceptions 
were made for classes of persons engaged in 
heavy manual work. 

W^lien the *' bread tickets ” were intro- 
duced, the Prussian Government issued an 
explanatory statement, which included the 

following : 

'fhore can l.a no doubt flint ll.ia incu.'oire goes far 
doencr into iho economic life of our people tlmn oil 
other inonsures tnken tinritig the "or.^ H ir. Iionevcr. 
nocossnry. in order to o.ssnro n sulliciciit nnd re”iil.ir 
supply of our people nith brood unlil the u-xt lu.rv«t 
ond it. is therefore o vita! neces.-il.v tor the .''tote and 
for Iho notion. The measures tnken liithorto have 
not proved Sliflicicnt to coarootee an economic use of 
our supplies of coni, wliich ore indeed m themso ve.s 
thoroughly sufrieieot. but aro ncverthelcs,. limited. 
1,1 particular, tlie previous measures did not effective > 
prevent the use of corn ,vi fodder. There are only two 
wavs open for the nttoinment of oiir ptirriose. Kitlter 
there most bo a quite extraordinary rise in corn 
orice.s. which would limit cons, m,,. non and .moke ilie 
use of corn as fodder impossilile. or all eon, sup, dies 
must I.e coiifiscntci ami distributed to local authorities 
iu proportion to the niimhcr of ,,eople to i>o fed. 1 he- 
Kod.>ral (iirvernments htn e decided upon the second 


course, in onler to spore the (iennan people during tha 
oerimi of wnr n urc’at increase in tlie price of bread. 

The measur.. I hat lias lieen token gives us the cer- 
tointy that the scliemc of our enemies to starve Uermany 
out has been brought to nolliing. It oasures us a .tim- 
eient sttptilv of broad tmtil the next liarvest. It make, 
our country, in 'his economic war also. invinc,>.le. We 
ore confident lliot tli.^ anthorilies in all branches and 
everv single olli. lal, eve,, tl.oogi, tliey ore not ofliciall, 
l.o.„nl to ,o-op.rale. will work with all their strength 
for the C.rrving out of this great task, nud wtll «se,.t the 
population bv their .nb i< - and by their aet.ous. W e a|e 
sure of the willing eooperntiou of all e.reles ,,f our people 
and it- ceonomie orgam/ntious. Kverv md.vidual 
romemlrer that . onsei.-otions oberbenre to the regula- 
^sT-l grave and -oered duty to the Katberhm.l. 

The ,.atriolie spirit ami the firm will lor victory, 
wliiet, in Ibis jreat time mamfest tliemselve- s., splendnlly 
in our people, give ,ts tl.i- eert.ii„ty that ev. rv man end 
every ,voma„ will .lo their -Iniv gladly a„ I with ,oy .a 
making sacTili.-s. .X- o„r heroic troop- ...it there ..r, th« 
ramparts, so «e. who -tay ni ho,,,-, w.ll aod -ball for 
our part bold out vieiori.„i-ly m tb- great battle lor Ibe 
ftnd the liori**iir of thf I.inpire. 

The initiat ion of Mii-^ liomo n-i .-sanly 
t-aitscd a good dral of anxiety, an<l a rrrtain 
amount of local disturbaiai-. hot a^ soon a-* 
the public discovered that lb*-f , xt raordiiiarv 
measures did not conceal any retd p^ril of 
•‘starvation. ’ they rapidly adapted tlwm^flv.-. 
to circuit aiices. and the bn s»d tifk<t 
became a.s natural a feature o( daily hte He- 
“insxirancc card ’ and other similar (U^rumn 

ijistit lit ions. 

Tb(‘ war pre.s-sed heavily upon th** t.' rtiiiiM 
If ns a vvlt.ilc, niitl tli.- lonL- r it < ..i>tin,ie<l 
tlio more scrioti.- Impi'H,,- Hk- intn-tis,- in |.r,. 
especially of inont — vvltiU- the Miiti.sli l-t." k.ul 


•# -H 


■ ft- 

involved the complete disappearance of many 
ordinary artielt*'^ of tood. lie* -'itnation 
made good by extraordinary aial very v *11 
organized economy, nud by a et iieral willuiil- 
ness, at any rate among the poorer ila—e-.. to 
make sacririce-s ‘for tlie Kathf^rhue I/’ All 
over the country there wa^ &\stemalie mstnie. 
tion in the art of wurenokery. and the pidtla took 
readily to the most extraordinary' (ockI >uh-M~ 
— for example, substitutes for coffee, * ♦ 

1 Hitter, and oil. Kvery inconvenieneennd hardshif* 

ft 

M us accepted almost as evidence of ilennarty s 
•• power to hold out.’’ Germany, indeed, earned 
the compliment paid by Mr. Lk»yd (itH>rge in 
his tribute to the “ pt>tato bread .spirit/’ 

.\s tlie first year t*i war drew to a clnee, the 
t:nvernment v.a> .ble to announce that there 
was a surplus in hvnd of 70,000 tons of wheat 
and rvv remaining from the 1914 harv't*3t, and 

'ft-' 

that the outlook for thn eoming year was sati-s- 
factorv. Enormous effort.'^ had been made to 

-ft 

increase the crop area, aiul care had been taken 
that there' should be no repetition of the 
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MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG. 

“ May the Spirit of 1914-15 remain with us-Von Hindenburg,” is the translation of the autograph 

inscriotion above. 


scarcity of potatoes. Corn \^'as grown wherever 
corn could be gi‘own, and imagination was 
stimulated by the i>utting imder cultivation of 
open spaces in and about l^rge cities. To- 
wards the end of July, 1915, details were pul>- 
lished of a re\-ised scheme of organization. 
The main features of the scheme which we have 
described remained unclianged, and as regaids 
prices the basis was as before, £11 per ton of 


rve in Berlin ; but the organization was 
simplified and brought, more effectively under 
Government control. 

It must not be forgotten that the most 
important condition of success was the security 
of German territory against invasion. At the 
end of the fii-st year of war the German Armies, 
both east and west, wore occupying large areas 
of enemv territory, and, so far from being 
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SEEKING NEWS OF THE MISSING 
Relatives of Germans in the field at the Casualty Information Bureau. Leipzig. 


exposed to the menace of invasion, Prussia was 
steadily engaged in the " restoration ” of her 
eastern Provinces. 

If ( lerinany had made little preparation 
before the war for the solution of the food 
supply problem, she had also made com- 
paratively little special preparation for the 
adaptation of her industry and trade to war 
conditions. As regards industry, however, 
her system of organization for the capture of 
the w Grid’s markets had been such that it w as 
comparatively easy for her to concentrate hei 
whole efifort upon the purposes of w’ar. Tlie 
intervention of Great Britain made it obvious 
that she would sooner or later be cut off from 
the seas, and lose, at any rate temporarily, the 
bulk of tier foreign trade, which in the ^eai 
bc*fore the war had, according to German 
statistics, amounted to considerably more than 
£l,000,0U0,OU0. Genriany was importing every 
year raw’ materials to the value of about 
£250,000,000, and foodstuff.s to the v^alue of 
about £150,000,000, and she was exporting 
maiiufact urc.s w'ortb some £3/5,000,000. While 
tn‘r ov trade was in great part doomed to 

cle.st ruction, she could go on trading witii the 
siiHill neutral States that were her neighbours 
i)Uv even this only so long tvs these neutrals 
.o-.itl le.si.st Britisli and other belligerent 


pressure, to which they were naturally subject 
in view of the necessity for them to maintain 
their own foreign trade. As we have seen, one 
of the main objects of German propaganda in 
neutral countries w^as to stir up hostility to all 
British measiu’es which affected neutral trading. 

It is not surprising that this state of affairs 
pressed with special severity upon Hamburg 
and Bremen, and that these cities developed 
a quite peculiarly venomous hatred of England. 
Lvibeck, which was open to the Baltic, enjoyed 
an artificial reviv^al, but Hamburg became 
almost as dead as Bruges. Herr Ballin, the 
head of the great Hamburg- Amerika Line, was 
put out of work, and had to devote himself to 
ne^v duties of organization in Germany. He 
and other shipping magnates endeavoured for 
a time to pretend that nothing was wrong, and 
two months after the outbreak of w'ar the 
Director-General oi the North German Lloyd, 
Herr Heineken, was blandly asserting that 
German shipping had nothing to fear except 
a teinporary reduction of div^idends. But 
pretences were soon abandoned. It w as 
mvich the same with the export trade. At the 
end of August, 1914, it w^as triumphantly 
calculated that dining that month the falling 
off in German exports liad been only 44*8 per 
cent., as compared with the falling off in 
British exports of 45*1 per cent. It was, how- 
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ev'er, very soon decided to publisli no export 
or trade figures at all, and at the end of the 
year Chambers of Commerce and similar 
institutions were positively forbidden to issue 
reports. 

Meanwhile (lerniany set about the task of 
revising her whole industrial and commercial 
system, in order to make the most of the home 
market, and to meet every requirement of war. 
The historv of the first \'ear of war in German\’ 
is the history of an intense and concentrated 
effort directed solely to the purposes of war, 
and regarding such possibilities of foreign trade 
as remained as secondarv windfalls. Customs 
duties on imports were, of course, abandoned, 
and a veto was put upon the export of every ^ 
thing which Germany required. The fii*st and 
most important matter to take in Imnd was 
the problem of raw materials, it was treated, 
like everything else, from the point of view 
that the needs of the military forces must bo 
superior to every other consideration. The 
Prussian Ministry of \\'ar opened Raw 
Materials Department under the direction of 
Herr W'alter Rathenau, of the AUqcmcine 



DISTRIBUTING CLOTHING 
to the East Prussian refugees in Berlin. 

Elektrizitiils-G ciseUnrJiaJt . This Department ob- 
tained a census of all important materials ui 
tlie country, and kept a tight hand upon them. 
Care was taken that onlv' what the forces did 

not need could be used in ordinarv trade, and 

*■ ^ 

by its hold upon the various industrial organi- 
zations the Department stimulated all efforts to 
use up old material and to provide substitutes. 
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THE GERMAN BREAD TICKET. 

As issued to the people of Berlin in February, 1915. 
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At the same time. l>y tlic cooperation of the 
rival industrial associations, a joint industrial 
committee was formed for the whole Kmpire. 
Under its auspices special committees were 
constituted for the special industries. These 
schemes did not worK without considerable 
friction and difficulty, but their main purpose 
was siicces-sfiilly achieved. Scarcity did not, 
of course, show itself in all directions at the 
.ame time. At one moment the main difficulty 
was rubber, at another moment it was petrol, 
at another moment copper. Cotton was the 
last problem of all, and the Cernians succeeded 
in hiding this great difficulty until almost the 
end of the first year of war. It was not miti 
abundant evidence showed tlio seriousness ot 
the cotton situation that the British Covern- 
ment was induced to change its policy, and to 
declare cotton absolute contraband of war. 
By that time the Cermans had reorganized their 
cotton trade, and stopped the manufacture for 
civilian u-se of all cotton goods that were not 
^solutely necessary. 

The point upon which the Oorinans insisted 
with the greatest pride wa.s the rapid and 
skilful adaptation of their factories and work- 
shops to new purposes. Great electrical works 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 

Serving out War Bread. 

were soon turned into munition factories: 
firms which made machinery before the wai 
made shells ' instead ; boiler makers produce 
field kitchens ; umbrella manufacturers pro- 
duced waterproof clothing, and so on. 

This jirocess of adaptation stimulated the 
imagination of the country, and the iiews- 
papei-s were never tired of explaining that i 
was a most wonderful exhibition of German 
genius. This feeling was so strong that peoiile 
hardly stopped to inquire why the German 
Navy fulfilled none of the f.inctions--e-spccially 
the protection ot trade — for which it uas sup 
posed to ha^-e been built. Isolation became 
a virtue, and a whole literature sprang up. 
reviving the doctrines ot Fichte, and^ glori- 
fying the “ self-contained commercial State 
as an ideal. Public interest was also en- 
couraged by appeals for the systematic collec- 
tion of all imused materials which might he p 
to make good the deficiency in imports. Thus 
there was an Imperial metal week, and an 
Imperial wool week, during which German 
patriots brought the contents of their cup- 
boards and lumber rooms to collecting centres, 
and offered them up on the altar of German 

A copper collecting scheme achieved 
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special popularity, and the women and children 
produced a wouderfui a>=sortment of pots and 
pans to be made into ammunition for tiie 
destruction of Clermanv s enemies. 

For the reasons already explained, it is 
impossible to gauco the real extent to which 
iuLlustrv and trade were maintained, (terman 
writers confined their attention almost entirelv 
to the iron and coal industries. There is no 
reason to doubt the assertion that in the course 
of l9lo tlie production of coal was Inaiuglit up 
to about 70 per cent., and the production of 
iron and steed up to about 0t> per cent. v>f the 
peace figures. Clermany took away, of course, 
all the raw niaterials that could be found in 
France and Belgium, and seized large quan- 
tities of mad liner V. 

The most serious question oi all was perhaps 
the supj)ly of laboiu'. As to thi.s, the main 
point to observe is tiiat Germany was enabled 
to economi .e and to use to the last ounce 
all the labour that was available. Side by 
side with the control of industry and the adap- 
tation which \^’e have described went a highly 
developed system of control and distribution of 


laboiu*. Of course the distribution could not be 
quite uniform, and tlie trades which could not 
adapt tliemselv'es to war piu’poses had to suffer 
immediately, in addition to all their other 
trouliles, bv' the withdrawal of men. As in 

Mm' 

Kngland. gi*eat changes were effected hi rcganl 
to w omeni? work, aiui there was so much oi n 
in the market tlmt unemployment among 
women, eon tinned to be serious. A neutral 
correspondent of The Titnci>\ liescribing the 
situation in June, 1915, said that 40 per cent, 
of the w'oi'kers engaged in the manufaeture ot 
high explosives iiiid shells and in tli© packing 
of cartridges were women. They formed 15 per 
cent, of the "hands” occupied in the lualdng 
of harness, saddles, bridles, and other leather 
goods used for military jmrpo.ses ; 50 per cent, 
of the maker.s of tents, shelters, havei-sacks, 
and other equitmient : .>3 per cent, of tlis 

workers in pharmaceutical industries ; 15 per 

cent, of the surgical in.strument makers ; and 
20 per cent, of the Held-glass producers; 75 
per cent, of all the employees in the tinned 
meat and conserve factories w*orking exclu- 
iiivelv on *Vrniv contracts were women ; a 



BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 

Dinner time. 
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siniilar number were engaged in textile mills 
providing the clothing for the soldiers ; and 
70 per cent, of the tobacco workers were women. 
But it does not seem that the most important 
industries were ever in serious danger. This was 
due in part to the efficient working of the 
Laboiu* Exchanges, but above all to the character 
of the German military system. Every German 
of military age was a potential soldier, liable 
at any time to be called to the colours. More- 
over, the country was and remained under 
martial law, and the local militarv authorities 
kept just as sharp an eye to problems of 
industry and lal:)om‘ as to tlieir purely military 
business. Strikes w'ere impossil;>le. “ Pilfer- 
ing of labour was impossible. W’henever 
difficulties of any sort seemed likely to arise, 
militarv intervention was certain. ' Another 


called to the colours, and the proportion of 
unemployment at dift'erent periods : 



ilember- 

On Active 

Unein- 

Date. 

ship. 

Service. 

ployeci. 

.'Vugust 1, 1914 

.533,814 

Xil. 

13,132 

August 29. 1914 ... 

377. 75G 

143,343 

73,895 

October 31, 1914 ... 

348,271 

172,202 

27 727 

January 30, 1915 ... 

316,822 

199.760 

3.318 

May 1, 1915 

291,526 

228,594 

4,593 

July 31. 1915 

264,677 

259,529 

3,414 


Regarding the industrial and commercial 
situation as a whole, it must be said that the 
iiphea\’al caused by the war was less intolerable 
than might hav^e been expected. So-called 
“ luxviry ’’ industries, which could command a 
supply neither of raw materials nor of labour, 
and could not be converted into war 
industries, were squeezed out of existence. 
There was great suffering in the distributing 
trades, although the vast proportion of the 












TRANSPORTING GERMAN 


HIGH-EXPLOSIVE SHELLS IN WICKER BASKETS. 


and not unimportant factor was the systematic 
use that the Germans made of the labour of 
prisoners of war. It was especially valuable 
to the farmers, but large numbers of prisoners 
were also employed in the mines, and in various 
forms of skilled work. 

The immediate consequence of the outbreak 
of w ar was a considerable increase in unemplov' 
ment. Before the end of August, 1914, 
iinemployn'ient in skilled ti'atles was moi’e 
than 22 per cent. But the figures fell very 
rai)idly, and in the spring of 1915 they were at 
or below the ordinary peace level. The whole 
movement of the labour market is well shown 
b\' the following retiu’ns published at the end 
of a year of war by the largest labour organiza- 
tion in Germany— the Metal Workers' TTiion. 
It illustrates the fluctuations in trade union 
membei'ship, the rate at which men w ere 


men normally emploj^ed in them w'ere in the 
field. On the other hand all the war 
industries were not onU" verv busv but in\- 
rnensely [prosperous. Tlie great syndicates and 
combines reaped a large harvest, and the war 
profits soon became a public scandal, so that 
the Government was compelled to promise^ a 
scheme of special taxation — after tlie war. 
Almost the most serious anxiety was the 
question whether the industries and tradt's 
that had so successfully been turned to the 
purposes of war could with equal facility be 
turned back again to the purposes of TPcace. 
Wliat, in particular, w^as the prospect of the 
recovery of foreign markets by a people 
whose method.s of warfare had not only horn 
tied tlic whole world, but warned every nation 
of the consequences which follow'ed close upon 
the heels of penetration ” by Germans ? 



We linve already described (\ <>l. I., pp- 

el sea.) the i.aiia lentur.^ ot the tmancia 

r- n ill (ieniuvnv at i lie outbreak ot war 
Fit no tion ni 

• 1 Cl #-»Vi i r\r*i'V W'llif'll VVilS tllOtl SCt 

and the Fpeeiul nixichim i y \m 

. 4 - j. I<n4 the KcifljBtag had 

iii'k On Aucnst 4 l.ii**, me ^ c 

vot.-d war credits to the aniourit of i; 2 ah,O()O, 0 h 0 . 

yciu- later the total amoe.ut of war crcdi s 

voted W«- brought tip to £'-iO.M...d.O..0 In 

,>eceiiiber there was a vote of £ 2 oO,hOh,hOO : 

i„ March 1915 came the third vote ot 

triou.uuo.ooo ; and in August lOlo came tie 

hiurtli vote. al.so of £5lJU.Otft>.'>00. 

One of the special iuca.sure.s taken at the 

outbreak of war was to authorize the Empire 
to discount three-month Imperial Bills instead 
ot Treasury 13ilU. The result was that the 
stock of Bills in the Imperial Bank, which a 
week before tlio aar was only £ 37 . 500 , 000 , 
increasetl by the end of August to £23/, 500,000. 
M the end of March 1915 the amount ot 
Bills was not less than £343,000.000. Simil.wly. 
•.he amount of note.-/ in circulation rose from 
about £ 95 . 000.000 at the end of July 1914 to 
nearly £212.000,000 at the end of August, to 
more than £280 000,000 at the end of March, 
and to more than £290.000.000 at the end of 
■lune 1151.7. In other words, the mobilization 
of the tlerman armie.s was fintne-d liv tlr,- 
creation of pai>er. and the pre.ssnre on the 


Imperial Bank, which throughout waa very 
heavy, became most severe iininediatelatol^re 

the issue of IN ar fvoans. 

Eiarly in September the Government made 

the first War Loan i.ssue. It took the form of 
C.-io.OOO.OOO of -5 per cent. Treasury Bonds 
with a five years’ currency, and a o per cent. 
Loan of undefined amount, irredeemable until 
1024. The price of hotli the Treasiu-y Bills 
and the Loan was 97 4. During the ten days 
in which the lists remained open, a tremendous 
propaganda wa,s carried on in the Press. .Savings 
Banks were mobilized and every sort of appeal 
was made to ibe public. The following Buotu- 
tion from an olbcial new.spaper article is tyiiical : 

t’hB VI- I •nc-i wiiii-h our tiioriou-* -Army tuo nin-iuly 
ivoi, in the wes, nml east iii.-ufy th- that now « 

in 187(1. I hr expri,-o< and b-.r.lon-- ol thr wur will fall 
..Miinalrlv upon .hone who have d,,.turhr.l ihr o, 

the Orrinai. Empire. Hut first we must help our-h.-. 

Great inlf'rests are at ^taKo. . 

salvation from our supposed financml weakness. I h, 

success of the l.oan must hame this liope. 

German capitalist-, show that you ore uisp.rc<l h> ihr 
some spirit a.s our heroes, who shed ih-ir hearts hloo-l 
hi the fi dll- Germans wl.o have saved money, show 
that votriinve -saved, not only for yoiltselves. '-.t atso 
tor the Entherlaiid. Geriiinii crporiition'. lonip. 
Irvings honks, and nil ins. it utions which have hlosson.ed 
a-.l ^own up u.il.-r .he powerful proteel.ui. o. ih- 

E.npi''rc. repny the 

liiiiir of fate. G-crman unci mini . 

^ s - I inllllCTlCC Cl 11 Cll'* 

hrilliaut oruani/s itioii >"nr 

toniurfi tiro able to proflnca. 



„|SMA»CK-S birthday, CELEBRATION S IN BERLIN. APRW^ 

HocTS^r! P,oM.or.,Z rLu..., ■» "s 
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The results were satisfactory. The total 
amount of subscriptions was £223,000,000, and 
a remarkable featm’e was the large number of 
.small subscriptions. There were, for example, 

231.000 subscriptions of from £5 to £10, 

241.000 subscriptions of from £15 to £25, 

453.000 subscriptions of from £30 to £100, 
and 157,000 subscriptions between £100 and 
£250. Probably about £40,000.000 came from 
the Savings Banks. A considerable sum came 
from the pledging of securities with the special 
War Banks, which were set up for this very 
purpose, but it must be admitted that the use 
made of these institutions was not so great 
as had been expected. The war lending 
institutions, established in connexion with 
the Imperial Bank, were authorized to issue 
their special paper up to a total amount of 
£150,000,000, but according to the published 
statistics the amount of paper actually issued 
never exceeded £79,000,000. This total was 
reached in April 1915 in connexion with 
subscriptions to the second W'ar Loan. 

It was soon recognized that the control of 
the Treasury in war time was too much for 
the commonplace official Herr Kiilm, who had 
been in office since the beginning of 1912. Herr 
Kiihn succumbed to his chronic gout, and a 
young and able director of the Deutsche Bank, 
Dr. Helfferich, was appointed to succeed him. 
He was a man of large ideas, who regarded the 
atlairs of State from a purely businesslike point 
of view. He was by no means above methods 
of advertisement, and after the success of the 
first War Loan he had produced a bombastic 
pamphlet for neutral countries, in which he 
said that the German Loan “ overshadowed in 
importance the largest financial operations yet 
knovm in history,” and that Germany had per- 
formed “ a feat unique in the history of finance.” 
He had also qualified for ^linisterial office by the 
publication of an extremely misleading analysis 
of the causes of the war. 

In jNIarch 1915 the second War Loan issue 
was made — this time an unlimited amount 
both of Treasury Bonds and Imperial Loan, 
with interest as before at 5 per cent., but. with 
the price raised from 971' to 98.1. The second 
loan, like the fii^st, was irredeemable imtil 1924. 
The issue was hailed as a great success, and pro- 
duced no less than £450,000,000, the nunboer of 
subscriptions being officially stated to be 
nearly 1,700,000. No accurate information 
was forthcoming regarding the various sources 
of these subscriptions, and an official annoimce- 



BISMARCK CELEBRATION IN BERLIN. 

A parade of students in front of the Bismarck 

statue on April 1, 1915. 

ment that the Savings Banlcs provided only 
about £98,000,000 was soon proved to be far 
below the mark. The result was a triumph of 
organization and of public propaganda, and 
the Govermnent no doubt succeeded in raking 
in a great part of the ” war savings ” which 
had been made by the profitable business of 
supplying the forces, and in the country 
districts by the high prices obtained for the 
harvest. At the time of the second War Loan 
issue Dr. Helft'erich made his first appearance 
in the Reichstag and loudly proclaimed the 
doctrine that Germany had only to ” carry 
on ” to victory, and then recoup herself at the 
enemy’s expense. He said : 

T*)ie future clevolopinent of the Imperial Debt depends 
upon the result of the war. We shall not be able to 
refrain, and wo do not think of refraining, from making 
our onemios pay for the material loss which falls upon us 
on account of the war begun by them. 

He described the British method of increasing 
taxation in war tinie as “ useless adhesion to 
tradition.” He estimated the total cost of 
the war to all the belligerents to be at that 
time £75,000,000 a week. 

Tlie success of the second War Loan was re- 
garclecl as an immense victory. In a message 
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of congratulation the Kaiser declared tliat it 
was a manifestation of the will to conquer and 
of the confidence in victory of the German 
people, r.elying in God.” 

Although the proceeds of the second \^’ar 
Loan were exliaastccl. and the Government was 
again financing the war by Treasuiy Bills, the 
third AVar Loan was not issued imtil September 
1915. It was again a .5 per cent, issue, but 
included thLs time no Treasury Bonds, The 
price of i.ssuo was raised to 99 — chiefly for piu*- 
poses of demonstration. It was admitted that 
war loan enthusiasm had diminished, but 
success was confidently awaited, especially on 
the ground that the position of the banks was 
again strong, and that the Savings Banks deposit 
now amounted to more than £1,000,000,000. 
Dr. Helflerich now estimated Germany’s war 
expenditure at about £100,000,000 a month. 
He again sought to inspire confidence by 
insisting on the prospect of a large war indem- 
nity, shying : 

If we desire the possibility of shaping a peace in 
accordance with our need.? and our vital requirements, 
we must not forget the question of coat. We must see 
to it that the whole future livelihood of our people shall, 
so far as is in any way possible, be relieved of the burden. 
The leaden weight of thousands of millions is duo to 
the people who got up this war. They, not we, shall 
drag it along with them. Of course, we know that this 
Is a matter of peculiar difficulty, but everything that 
can be done in tliis direction shall be done. 

In addition to the increased insistence on 
indemnity prospects, the Germans at tliis time 
were becoming more and more enamom'cd of 
the doctrine that they were “ self-contained and 
self-supporting,” carrying on the war by ex- 
ploitation of their own. internal resources while 
other peoples piled up debt, and making 
“ finance ” consist in payments from one 
pocket to the other. It was almost seriously 
maintained that this process could be continued 
•indefinitely. Tliis comfortable doctrine w'as 
also used to allay anxiety at the fact tliat 
foreign exchanges remained entirely unsatis- 
factory, the value of the mark falling 12, 14, 
or even 1C per cent, in eveiy neutral country, 
from Sweden, to Brazil. 4’he German public 
was urgently im|)lored to sell foreign, and 
especially American, securities in order to 
invest the proceeds in the German War Loan, 
thereby “ taking advantage ” of the “ tem- 
porary ” depreciation in German currency. 

Meanwiiile the Germans kept a discreet veil 
-ov^er the a flail’s of their Allies. In Austria- 
Hungary there was no attempt to publish a 
Bank Return or to give any otiivr clue to the 


deplorable state of finance and trade. Turkey 
was soon living on paper money witli no better 
backing than imaginary hoards of gold “ for 
Turkish account ” in Berlin banl<s. Even in 
Germany the situation w'as carefully concealed 
by a permanent veto upon publication of stock 
exchange prices. There was a good deai of 
speculation in the shares of industrial concerns 
which profited, or were likely to profit, by the 
w'ar, but the transactions were secret, and great 
press iu*e was employed by the Government to 
check speculation w^hich was supposed to en- 
danger the prospects of the AV'^ar Loans. 

After the first few’ months of the w’ar the 
German State.s — and the municipalities — sup- 



GERMANY'S SHORTAGE OF COPPER. 

Owing to the shortage of copper, teachers were 
instructed to request their scholars to collect and 
bring copper articles to school. 

pressed all information about their finances, 
and it was merely announced that they w^ere 
in entire agreement with the Imperial Govern- 
ment, The Frankfurter Zeiiung admitted in 
Februaiy 1915 that all the State budgets had 
been thrown into confusion. They seem, 
indeed, to hav’e contented themselves w’ith 
periodical issues of Treasury Bills as and 
wlien need arose. 

During the first year of w’ar the pride and 
joy of the Imperial Baitk and of the whole 
people consisted in the accumulation of geld. 
Before and on the eve of war Germany had 
obtained all the imports of gold that w’ere 
possible, and mucii annoyance was caused by 
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“ POUR LE MfiRlTE.” 

The Archduke Frederic of Austria obtains the 

Order frorn the ICaiser. 

the increase of the Bank Rate in Eondon, fovir 
days before the war, to 10 per cent. The stock 
of gold in the Imperial Bank on July 30. 1914, 
wal returned at something over £62,000,000, 
Little by little and by intense effort, it was 
increased to £120,000,000, and the amount 
was only slightly below that figure at the end 
of the first year of war. The total was in- 
creased by December 1914 to £100,000,000, 
cliiefly by the total suspension of specie i^y- 
ments, and there was then an immense cam- 
paign of collection. Tlie public were told 
that it was an imperative duty to let 
‘‘ patriotism beconie the key to the most 
carefully guarded money chest.” An- ‘ Im- 
pe-rial gold week ” was organized, and school 
childi-en were rewarded if they brought gold 
coins to school to be exchanged for paper. 
W omen were urged, and to a considerable ex- 
Icot induced, to offer up rings and ornaments 
for tlie Fatherland.” Tlie sum obtained was 
hii -. -, but it was not nearly so large as had been 

* ^bi one way and another, then, Germany 
oir r^ eded in creating and maintaining a toler- 
able financial situation. Above all, and thanks 
to -accesses in the field, the public was satisfied. 


There was no apparent disposition to enqni 
too closely into the real situation, and the 
steady flow of money into the Savings Banks 
w as a fair proof of the general sense of confidence 

and security. 

Wo have said that tho first outburst of 
jubilation about the war did not last long, 
and it will appear obvious tliat the economic 
conditions which we liave just described were 
not calculated to promote enthusiasm, espe- 
cially when it was proved again and again 
that tho Allies could not be separated by diplo- 
matic intrigues, and when it was seen that 
German successes did not frighten Italy, 
Germany’s own ally, nor produce among neutral 
states generally the effects which according 
to all German theory ought to have been 
produced. As the struggle progressed there 
was increasing gloom among the people at 
home. This was proved by the calm with 
which news even of the greatest victories in 
the East was received, and by the constant 
complaints about difficulties and privations. 
Letters from home that were found on German 
prisoners amply illustrated the last point, and 
it was found necessary to publish repeated 
appeals to German women not to distress the 
men at the front by gloomy descriptions, but 
to write cheerfully o.nd bear privations patiently. 
Both public speeches and newspaper articles 
during the greater part of the first year of war 
Zisid leaf upon the prospects of positive 
victory than upon Germany’s “ ability to hold 
out.” Wir werd-en durchhalten was the constant 
refrain, and it was usually added. We shall 

win because we have got to win. 

The enormous casualties of the German 
armies had a very depressing effect from an 
early stage of the war, and it was found desu-able 
to start a movement against the wearing of 
mourning in public. After the appearance of 
the first few casualty lists the newspapers 
were forbidden to publish any but local casual- 
ties, together with the names of officers killed, 
and the public had either to purchase the 
lists as issued by the military authorities or 
to visit the military buildings or numicipal 

offices where they were displayed. 

The whole matter of “ celebration o 
victories was, like everything else, organized 
by the Government. When it was decided 
that a celebration was desirable, orders were 
given that the bells should be rimg. and flags 
were hoisted on public buildings as a signal 
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to the people to display flags on all the houses. 
At the same time the schools were closed for a 
day, after the teachers had delivered appro- 
priate patriotic addresses. The best orgaiii 
zation sometimes breaks down, and there was 
a ridiculous exposure of the defects of the 
system at tiie time of the great Austro-German 
drive in Galicia at the beginning of May, 1915. 
This was the most critical stage of the negotia- 
tions with Italy, and in his haste to create the 
desii’ed impression the Kaiser .sent orders to 
Berlin for celebration of a triumph, unfor- 
timately without supplying any information 
about what had happened. Some people said 
that ** the great battle in the North Sea ” had 
at last taken place, other's that “ 20,000 French 
had been taken prisoners,” others that the 
Russians had lost 180,000 men. In Munich 
crowds filled the streets all day, quarrelling 
as to whether the \'ictorv' had been won bv 
Hindenburg or by an Austrian. The Tdglichc 
Rund^schau boldly complained of the failure 
of the authorities to spare the nerves of the 
people,” and said : 

Wore \v0 ill any way linpationt ? There was not a 
trace of the public hysteria which prevails in France. 
We lived in the calmest confidence, and Herr Hindenburg 
had unlimited credit upon which he could hai e fed for 
weeks and months. And now this obscure sensation is 


officially thrown to the public. When the flags have 
been flying for half a day on every ollicial building 
we should like to know why and for what reason. Has 
anybody considered what foreign countries will say 
when they are told that the whole capital of the German 
Hinpire is floating in flags without any human being 
having half an idea of the reason ? 

The effect of the official blunder was all the 
more bitter because there had after all been a 
real and important victory, and public con- 
fidence in the authorities had received a quite 
unnecessary shock. Even the German public 
was capable of understanding that German 
strategy was not infallible. They had been 
promised in vain during the first months of the 
war, first Paris, then Warsaw, and then again 
Dunkirk and Calais. 

Another unfortunate mistake on the part i>[ 
the authorities was the too liberal distribution 
of military awards. From the very beginning 
there was a wholesale distribution of Iron 
Crosses. Before the war the possession of an 
Iron Cross was a rare distinction anti a cherished 
memory of the war of 1870. Iron Crosses soon 
became as plentiful as blackberries. According 
to ofhcial statist ic.s there had up to tlie end of 
March, 1915, been distributed five Grand 
Crosses, 6,488 Iron Crosses of the First Class, 
and 338.201 Iron Crosses of the Second Clas.-. 



TO HONOUR THE IRON CROSS. 

IF 

A parade of German troops. 
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Princess Au*iusl Wllheim visits the vsounded soldiers 


During the whole of the wnr of 187o only 1.30 1 
Iron Crosses ot the FUnt ClaiiS and 4o, .91 Iron 
(Crosses of ttie Second Cltvss had been distributed. 
At the end of ti^e first year the Kaiser began 
profuse distribut ion even of the famous Prussian 
Order I'oiir le Meritc. It was conferred upon all 
the cointnanderH in the Cast, aiul even upon the 
Ceriiian Crown Prince ami the other eom^ 
inanders in the West. At the same time the 
Iron Cross, with a white instead of a black 
riljbon, was conferred upon all sorts ot civiliaiL- 
for their services in afhninist ration and organiza- 
tion. IVIatters were made worse by favouritism 
When it became almost a disgrace for officers 
not to wear the Iron Cross it will be imderstood 
that tho claims of the private soldier were apt 

to be neglected. 

A •Germany thrown upon her own internal 
resources and shut in, and at the same time 
taught to believe that Zeppelms and big guns 
were tho luiparulleled expressions of German 
genius and that submarines were regally almost 
a German monopoly, not unnaturally gave way 
to stnvngc excesses of “national sentiineiit. 
Pan-Germanism took new shapes and din-c- 
tions. Great efforts were made to rid the 
German vocabulary of all foreign words. The 
police conducted systematic raids upon -igns 
and arlv'ort iscments containing foreign expres- 
sions of any sort. German women were even 
required to make the patriotic sacrifice oi 


r 


subm issit >Ti to ( rennrtn fashions, c • 
socittie-i wer** formed for the promce 
G.-rniamsm in hots It wa.< abo ^^nnimhy m 
t imed that tie- German I'niv effgr? fn 

content with the ah.iiulonmeiit hy Gerr 
Pn^fessors of their foreign dei^r*-^-?* ami hc^mIcpbu 
distinct i»»nj*—shoiil<l clc^e their entirely 

bf.ith to forv*ign stu*l**nts. lixd f»>r»’tgTi influences. 
'I'he main argiiinent vvtw< that G. rman •M ionec* 
was BO infinitely superic»r that its fruits must fie 
retained fc*r D.-rman u-e and for tie* d*. ruination 
of the world. In a word, t Jermam-^m ran n-t 
through fd! cla^see of siM-ietv, 

The cireumstaucee in whi« h ( Jermany h»vil 
prijvokc*d the v%ar, and th*' \**rv nature of tlw 
war and of her internal jirohleiiis. made it 
ni'oessary for the German Ieadi*r9 Ms ©omentrate 
their attention on the dom.-*ti€- 

unitv and on the preservali‘»n f©f o-s Ion*: a 
time as i>.jssible of the fietion thnr to rmafty 
had Ken “ fallen upon “ and luiul to d* fend h» r 
existence. Hence, while tho sessions i.f th** 
U dchstag and <‘f tho various 5>tato ]>• ts w.re 
restrietcxl tvs much as possible, mnd pul. he 
iricH/t mgs were rare, all official uttemne* -• ui tb* 
greate r part c.f the fii^t year of war which v. » re 
not concerned with t»‘i hnical dc'tails or **f ■ r\»*rni‘’ 
problems retumcKl invariably' to the c,»>ruian 
dcx’trine f.f the origins <»f the w ar o d roj 

to confirm its def» iisive chtir.i ^ r. 1 
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indeed, hardly worth while to waste more 
words on. sucli gatherings as those of the Reich' 
stag in December 1914 and January 1915. As 
regards political unity, it has already been said 
that the Socialists gave no trouble. From time 
to time they discussed in secret their favourite 
academic question — whether they ought to 
vote supplies in a non-Socialist State. They 
decided the question three times in the affirma- 
tive sense, although there was a fairly large 
minority. Their Press in great part remained 
sober and moderato in its language, although 
some of the provincial Socialist organs, espe- 
cially at Hamburg and in parts of Saxony, 
became violently chauvinist and peculiarly 
Anglophobe, and attacked the attitude of the 
official Socialist organ, Vorwdrts, In June 
1915 the Socialist party summoned up its 
courage to produce a manifesto containing the 
following passage : 

We utter afresh the sharpest protest against all efforts 
and proclamations in favour of annexing foreign terri- 
tory and of doing violence to the territory of others, 
such as have been made public by the demands of great 
economic associations and the speeches of leading non- 
Soeialist politician.s. The mere fact that such efforts 
are made postpones yet further the peace for which the 
whole people so ardently yearns. The people desire no 
annexations. '^Fhe people desire peace. 

If the war, vv'hich daily demands fresh sacrifices, is not 
to be indefinitely prolonged and to last until all nations 
are utterly exhausted, one of the belligerent Powers 
must extend the hand of peace. Germany, who, attacked 
by greatly superior forces, has hitherto victoriously kept 
her enemies at bay, brought to naught the scheme of 
starvation, and proved herself inv'incible, ought to take 
the first step towards the attainment of peace. 



PROF. ISRAEL, THE FAMOUS BERLIN 

SURGEON. 

In the Empress’s Hospital train. 


In the name of humanity and KuHur, and strengthened 
by the favourable military situation created by the 
valour of our comrades in arms, we call upon the Govern- 
ment to declare itself ready to enter into peace negotia- 
tions, in order to bring the bloody struggle to an end. 

Tliis manifesto was a mere flash in the pan, 
and had no other result than the \’'ery temporary 
suspension of the newspapers which published 
it. It was really only part of a controversy 
about the right to discuss Germany’s aggressive 
intentions at all, and when, as we shall see, 
after the successes against Russia in May, June. 
July and August, the Government thought fit 
to lift a little of tlie veil, the Socialists made 
not the slightest effort to stem the tide. 



GERMAN WOUNDED IN A CONVALESCENT HOME. 
Passing away the time making paper chess-boards. 
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MODEL TRENCHES IN BERLIN. 

, • ■ 'A ^nrranc'e fees which were given to Red Cross Societies. 

Po view these trenches visitors paid entrance tees, 


A|mrt troni the »'^«>cialists, there was no 
material whatever whicli could have made an 
( »l t|>{ »~i! i« * 11 . We n.c*-*t-l not considei the ten 
M of file various parties, little divi*rgent- 
W' thev were. The only point that needs to be 
»*h-erve€i is that thr war had i>iit an end for the 
to the old antacT'aiism between economic 
lilt t t tween th** agrarians and the 

industriolisis. When Uormany was thrown 
i>n iier oivn resources they entered into a 

al iancc. The a-rarians in particular 
« ouhi 1 aoo tlait they had not only maintained 
the Htreo^th of the military forces, hut that 
^ 't*rman owed ti> tliein his daily hread. 

o 

A- ter the K afiian Catholic CentL-e Party — 
r^'idK" the st'fj'sngest effective foi'ce of all it 
onJv iie saiid that aft«T the intervention 
«if ItuK* it eoiH'ei\'ed that it had a double 
-iaki’' r'»'t ii|nsi(i ihs‘ sueeess of the Central 

S 'i .%s j-r.-. * 

lii jHittinii, as it tlid nfc a very early stage, an 
nh~*>hn \»to u|Nai I lie discussion of German 
aim- . Kr-r,^zh:ir), the ( Uivtminent may have 

• Ih. ?r.!.w'tU 05f fh- i.riiKipu! parties in the Reich - 
. F, N i ’J I 4 , Suciah-(tM, 110; O ntfo Party, 

• . I ( I, - r\ <1 • r. f ,, 

1 • ;i . I » 




Rodi-aN. 45; and Xationnl 


considered the iiiadvisability of raising hopes 
whicVi might be too rudely disturbed by 
military failure. l^ut the main consideration 
was the need to maintain the pretence that 
(ierraanv had no “aims.” During the month 
oi February the Imperial Chancellor went so 
far as to rebuke in liis official organ, the North 
Germrin Gazette., those who wanted to discuss 
‘■‘romantic schemes of conquest,** Ihe \ eto 
upon discussion wtos descrilied as the “ well- 
weighed deci'^ion of the political and militaij 
leaders,** d'here was no “ desire to exclude 
the coojicration of tiie German people, and 
‘‘ w lien the time came ” the Government 
would be “ grateful for the support of a strong 
public will.*' As a matter of fact, the rule 
against discussion had on saveral occasions 
been broken — notably in a demand for the 
annexation of Pelgiuin which was contained 
ill a speech by the National Liberal Leader, 
Hrrr Possermann, and in a “ New 'Veai 
messag*' ” in which Herr Ballin had said.: 

rko inUcIiitJvous interference which is bringing our 
ovei‘sci'1 t ratle olinost to a stanclstill is possible for the 
English Navy only Vj>ecau.?e t lie Nort h Sea area proved 
liable to easy blockade. . . . Wo must out and away 
b^yoinl the Nortli Sea area, and seek a naval base 'vhich 
fiitnrr, at aiiv rate In this part of 
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assure to us the same possibilities that England enjoys 
and ruthlessly exploits. 

There was not really any donbt about German 
a[)petites. In March a joint petition in 
favour of free discussion was addressed to the 
Imperial Chancellor by all the important 
industrial and agi*icultural organizations of tlie 
Empire. It declared that the whole German 
people was inspired by a single powerful will 
— that Germany should emerge from the uar* 
“ greater and stronger, with secured frontiers 
in west and east, and with the European and 
Colonial extensions of territory wliich are 
necessary for the seci-u*ity of Germany’s sea 
power, as well as for military and economic 
reasons,’ The Imperial Chancellor replied 
with fresh admonitions, saying that these 
“ polemics against a decision of the highest 
military and civil authorities ” were imtimely, 
and “ would not accelerate victory in the 
field.” In June — this was the occasion of the 
Sociahst manifesto to wliich we have referred 
— the King of Bavaria blurted out the admis- 
sion that he had rejoiced at the intervention of 
Great Britain in the war, because he saw the 
hope of an extension of German frontiers in 
south and west, and the fulfilment of his 


dreams of better connexion of South Germany 
with the sea. 

So matters went on through the summer. 
The attitude of the Imperial Chancellor exposed 
him to attack, and there was a more or less 
determined attempt to get rid of him when the 
conflict with the United States arose out of the 
sinkine of the Lusitaniay and Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz, who had staked his reputation on 
the success of the "submarine blockade” of 
Great Britain, resisted all idea of concessions 
to American demands. In August, before 
the meeting of the Reichstag, the National 
Liberals, after their leader, Herr Bassermann, 
had had a personal dispute with the Imperial 
Chancellor, adopted, and published, a resolution 
demanding outright ” extension of the (merman 
frontiers in east and ^vest and over seas.” 

By this time, however, little attempt was 
still made to conceal at any rate the general 
character of Germany’s ambitions. Upon the 
anniversary of the outbreak of war the Kaiser 
issued a long and jubilant manifesto, with the 
following very significant conclusion : 

In heroic act ion we suffer and work without wavering 
until peace comes, a peace which offers us the necessary 
military, political, and economic guarantees (Stckerheiten 



GETTING FIT TO RE lURN TO THE TRENCHES. 
German wounded undergoing scientific treatment in a Berlin hospital. 
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for tho future, and which fulfils the conditions necessary 
for the unhinclerod development of oiir producing energy 
at home and on the free seas. 

In the political slang of the time the ex- 
pressions '* the necessary military, political and 
economic guarantees ” and “ the free seas 
meant everything that the “annexationists” 
could ash. They wei’e well satisfied. 

Soon afterwards the Paris Temps was able 
to publish the text of a second petition which 
had been .submitted to the Government in May 
by the representative industrial and economic 
organizations — the Agrarian League, the two 
Peasants* Leagues, the Central Union of Ger- 
man Industrialists, the League of Industrialists, 
and the Union of tho Middle Classes. Tliis 
very important document removed a great deal 
of what The Times called “ the diapery with 
wliich Germany has sought to hide from 
innocent neutrals the true scope of her am- 
bitions.” We will give the main passages in 

full. 

After asserting that the war must produce 
“an extension of German power,” the signa- 
tories said : 

'■pogetlier with fl. colonial Empire which will fully 
satisfy the numerous economic interests of Germany, 
together with guarantees for the future of our trade and 
our fiscal system, and together with an indemnity both ‘ 
sutficient and of an appropriate kind, w'e regard the 
principal aim of the struggle which has been put upon 
us as consisting in a guarantee and an improvement of 
the European basis of the German Empire. 

The chief direct claims against the British 
Empire were contained in this comprehensive 
fQi’inula. A-bout the Continent of I^urope the 


petition was more precise. It dealt first with 
Belgium : 

Because it is necessary to assure our credit at sea 
and our military an<l economic situation for the future 
vU-a-vis England, and because the territory of Belgium, 
whicli is of such great economic importance, is closely 
linked with our principal industrial territory, Belgium 
must be placed under the legislation of the Germao 
Empire as regards nmnetarj', financial, and postal ques- 
tions. ITie Belgian railways and waterways must bo 
closely linked up with our communications. By con- 
stituting a Walloon area and a preponderant Flemish 
area, and by placing in German hands the economic 
enterprises and properties so important for the domina- 
tion of the country, we shall organize government and 
administration in such a way that the inhabitants will 
not be able to acquire any influence upon the political 
destinies of the German Empire. 

The writers then turned to France : 

As regards France, and always hearing in mind our 
situation vis-o-viif the English, it- is a v'ital interest for 
us, with a view to our futiire at sea, that we should hold 
the coastal region bordering on Belgium up to about the 
Somme Tliis will give us an outlet on the Atlantic 
Ocean. The hinterland which must be acquired at the 
same time must be of such extent that, both economically 
gl;rg,t,0gicaHy , the ports at which the canals terminate 
can assume their full importance. It is necessary to 
annex the mine basins of Briey, hut no further territorial 
conquests ought to be mad© in Franc© except in con- 
sequence of considerations of military strategy. As 
regards this matter, it is very natural, after the experi- 
ences of this war, that we should not expose onr frontiers 
to fresh invasions by leaving to our enemy the fortresses 
which threaten us, especially Verdun and Belfort, and 
the western spurs of tho Vosges situated between these 
two fortresses. 

By the conquest of the line of tho Meuse and of the 
French coast, with the outlets of the canals, we should 
acquire, in addition to the iron districts of Briey already 

the coal areas in tho Departmonts of the 
Nord and the Pas-de-Calais. iniese territorial increases 

as is a matter of course after our experiences in Aisace- 

j^orraine — assume that the population of the annexed 
territories will not be able to obtain a political influence 
upon the destinies of the German Empire, and that all 



WOMEN TRAM CONDUCTORS IN BERLIN, 
Taking lessons in the mechanism of electric trams. 
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the fiource^ of economic tjower in these territories, in- 
cludhig proxHTties large anti f*maH, will pass into German 
hands. France will indemnify the [proprietors and absorb 
them. 

Having thu.s disposed of the west, the 
petitioners explained that the industrial gains 
there must be balanced by an increase of 
agi’icultural territory at the expense of Russia. 
They said : 

It is necessary to strengthen the agrarian foundation 
of our economic system. We must make possible a 
flerman agrarian colonization on a large scale, and the 
ropatriation upon German territory of Gorman peasants 
living abroad, and especially in Russia. We must also 
largely augment the number of our nationals capable of 
bcai'ing arms. All this demantLs a considerable extension 
of the Fastern frontiers of our Kmpire and of Prussia 
by the annexation at least of certain parts of the Baltic 
Provinces and of the territories to the south of them, 
without losing sight of the necessity for making po8.*^ible 
the military defence of the Eastern frontier. 

In order to reconstitute Eastern Prua'ia, it is absolutely 
neee.s.sary lo protect the frontiers by including certain 
strips of territory. East Prussia, Posen, and Silesia 
must no longer remain our outer marches, exposed as 
they are at present. 

The memorandum said that what had been* 
stated about the poi^uiation of the 'areas 
aimexed in the west held good in the east also, 
and remarked that the war indemnity to be 
demanded of Russia should consist in great 
part of cessions of territory. 

Finally there was an elaborate explanation 
of the economic reasons for seizure of the Frencii 
coal districts l>y Germany. It was argued, in 
particular, that if Germany’s enemies were to 
hold the chief of the world’s sources of mineral 
oil, Germany must secure all her requirements 
of gas coal and soft coal. 

The evidence was already ov^erwhelming, but 
the last touch was added on August 19, 1915, 
when the Imperial Chancellor delivered a speech 
in the Reichstag which confessed Germany’s 
ambitions before all the world. Once more, 
but with unwonted violence of language and 
with mucli deliberate j:>er version of the truth, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg protested Ger- 
many’s innocence and love of peace, proclaimed 
the “ blood-guilt ” of her enemies, and cliarged 
bmgland in particular with the responsibility 
for the failure of diplomatic efforts to procure 
an arrangement between England and Germany 
in the years before the war, and to avert war 
when the great crisis came. But the real 
significance of the speech, which was hailed 
with enormous satisfaction throughout the 
Empire and brought the Imperial Chancellor 
X)ublic orations and an imexpected popularity, 
was that it marked the abandonment of the 
fiction of “ Germany’s defensive war.” The 



A HUGE WOODEN STATUE OP FIELD- 
MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG, 

Which was erected in the Slegesallee in Berlin. 

The public hammered nails into the statue 
on payment of a certain sum to war 

charities. 

fall of Warsaw, Iv’angorod and Kovno and the 
conquest of Galicia and Poland were the signal 
for German diplomacy also to take the offensive. 
The vital passages of the speech ran as follows r 

The world which arises out ol tius war snail and will 
not wear the aspect of which our enemies dream. They 
strive for the restoration of the old Europe, with a power- 
If.'js Germany in the midst of it as the playground for 
foreign intrigue.s and covctoii.sness and if possible as the 
battlefield of Europe — a Germany in vhich impotent 
little States shall be at foreign beck and call, a Germany 
with her industries shattered and canying on only 
petty trading in her home markets, without a navy, a 
Germany tlie vassal of the gigantic Russian Empire. 

No, this tremendous world -war will not restore the 
old conditions. A now system will arise. If Europe ever 
comes to peace, it can be only by the establishment of 
an inviolable and strong Germany. The Engli.sh policy 
of the balance of power must disappear. . . . 

Germany must so build up, fortify and strengthen hor 
position that the other I’ow'ers shall never again think 
of a policy of hemming Germany in. For tiio protection 
txnd welfare of ourselves and of all peoples, we mu.st 
win the liberation of the world seas — not as England 
desires to do in order to rule them alone, but in order 
that they may be at the service of all peoples in equal 
degree. . . , 
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Thi-S war ha. -shown of what “weXnot 

wlieo we rely on oor own inora. strengt . , ^ 

hale the peoples that have been ^ 
ns by their Governme^h^.^ Bnt^we h^^^ 

those peoples demand peace bo «ally ^ 

the road becomes free for a new Kurope hbet 
French intricues, Muscovite pa^ion of co q . 


English guftrdianship- 

To this insolent challenge to Iisiirope Sir 
Edward Grey promptly published a scathing 
reply. What was the German programme V 
Germany to control the destiny of all other 
nations— Germany to be supreme and alone to 

free “ free to break international treaties ; 

free to crush when it pleased her ; free to 
refuse all mediation ; free to go to war when 
it sxiited her ; free, when she did go to war, to 
break again all rules of civilization and hu- 
manity on land and at sea ; and, while she 
may act thus, all her commerce at sea is to 
remain as free in time of war as all commerce 
is in time of peace. . . . Not on such terms 
can peace be concluded or the life of other nati ons 
than Germany be free or even tolerable.” 

At the same time Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s speech led to overwhebning dis- 
closures concerning the efforts of Germany to 
assure herself of the neutrality of Great Britain 
before she proceeded to attack Russia and France. 
In view of grossly misleading statements by 
the German Chancellor, directed to show that 
England had prevented the peaceful settlement 
of differences with Germany and had refused 
benevolent offers made in the interests of peace, 
the British Government was forced to publish 
a full accoimt of the imfortimate negotiations 
which Cord Haldane, then a member of the 


Government, had been permitted to conduct 
in Berlin in 1912. Germany had, vmder the 
cloak of w illingness to abandon some part of a 


measure then being prepared for the increase 
of the German navy, demanded a neutrality 
treaty which would hav'© prevented Great 
Britain from giving assistance in war to Russia 
or France, while Germany remained free to 
participate in a war against those Powers in 
fulfil nient of the terms of the Triple Alliance. 
This disclosure confirmed the opinion which 
had become general in England regarding the 
dangerous influence exerted by Lord Haldane 
in the years before the war. What w^as more 
important, it disposed for ever of the excuses and 
prevarications of Germany, and stripped bare 
her persistent and determined scheme fot the 
domination of Europe. 

In a year of war Germany had given a 
remarkable demonstration of her nuhtary 
power, of the patriotism of her people, of the 
great strength and resources of the coimtry, 
and of her unsurpassed efficiency in organiza 
tion and administration. She had shown 
little sign either of war weariness or of political, 
moral or economic exhaxistion. But she stood 
alone. She held the reins at Vienna and 
Budapest, and her puppets governed Turkey. 
Her strength and her violence had made a 
certain impression. But, jvist as she had been 
abandoned, in spite of all material temptations, 
by her ally Italy, she had won neither friends 
nor sympathy nor approval. She had only 
hardened with all her blows the courage and 
resolution of all the nations whom she had 
driven to w^ar, and wherever in all the wode 
world men believed in human ideals and 
cherished national independence and liberty, 
it was realized that no peace could be tolerable 
but a peace that put an end to Germany s 
arrogant ambitions and lust of conquest. 
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T he story of the great fight of the 

Canadian Division at St. Julien 
sent a thrill of pride through the 
Empire. The Canadian people 
themselves would be the first to disclaim and 
to protest against any attempt to picture the 
gallantry, the dash, and the stubborn valour of 
their men as something overshadowing that of 
other British troops. We will be proud,” 
wrote one young Canadian corporal, if we 
may prove ourselves worthy to stand side by 
side with the Regular Army of Engliind.” But 
men realized that in the final and most severe 
test Canada had proved herself a nation. 
It was felt, and with reason, that things could 
nev^er be the same again between England and 
Canada. The tie between them, strong before, 
had been deepened and strengthened by the 
ultimate sacrifice offered by the Dominion. 
•Mt is the -supreme consecration of Canada to 
the Empire,’ wrote Lord Rosebery. A 
memorial service to ^he Canadian fallen was 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and hours before 
the service commenced not only were tlie 
gi’eat aisles of the cathedral itself thronged, but 
thousands waited outside, anxious to show by 
their presence their sympathy and admiration. 

In Canada the long ca.sualty lists that quickly 
arrived brought grief, but no repining. In 
cities like Toronto and Montreal, W innipeg and 


Vancouver, there was scarce a family of note 
but had its honoured dead. In Toronto, for 
example, regiments such as the 48th High- 
landers and the Queen’s Own Rifles had been 
recruited in the years of peace from the great 
financial, professional and commercial families 
of the city. The University, the <jlubs, the 
exchanges and the banks were all strongly 
represented in the lists* WTien the regiments 
first set out for the Front it was difficult for the 
cheering crowds watching them to realize the 
gravity of their mission. Now, however, 
Canada learned to the full what the war meant 
and what it must cost. 

There was passionate pride from one end of 
the Dominion to the other. East and West, 
the French of Quebec, the Scottish of Nova 
Scotia, the English of Toronto, and the Ameri- 
cans of Southern Alberta were united in 
common grief and common glory. The univer- 
sal emotion foiuid its expression not alone in 
glowing speeches in Parliament and in im- 
passioned editorials in the great Canadian 
newspapers, but also in the quick response of 
the nation. If there was pride there was also 
anger, anger at wliat the Canadian people felt 
to be the illegitimate methods of war the enemy 
employed. The story of the use of 
poisonoiLs gas by the Germans deepened the 
resentment. Canada felt that there could only 
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HELD-MAHSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 

VN'ith officers of the Royal Canadian Horse Artillery at Montreal. On the left of His Royal Highness 
is Major Eaton, in command of the B Battery; on the right is Colonel Panel, commander of the 

Regiment. 


be one response to warfare sucli as this. The 
Minister of Militia, General (afterwards Sir) 
Sam Hughes, led the movement for a great 
increase in the forces. Canada had started at 
the beginning of the war to raise 30,000 men ; 
now she placed the figure at 150,000, with as 
many more afterwards as might be necessary. 
There had been 6,000 Canadian casualties in 
the fighting. For every Canadian who had 
fallen ten came forward. From all parts of 
the Dominion recrniting officers reported that 
they were over\%*helmed with offers of servdce. 
The question before the Dominion Govern- 
ment was not how manv men it could raise, 
but how many it could equip, drill, and main- 
tain the men who offered themselv’es. 

Th^* .siorv of what Canada did in the first 
<^la\ ' nf thtij war is told in an earlier chapter.* In 
thf atitunm of 1914 the first Canadian contin- 
arriveci at Salisbury Plain accompanied by 
t l^rincc'ss Patricia’s Lielit Infantry — a 
corps raised, at the cost of ^Ir. i ramilton 
t ‘ran It , a wealthy Montreal citizen, and named 
.tM< r the cianghter of the Duko of Connaught. 

•• VoL XI., page 237, et scq. 


the Oovemor-General. The contingent, placed 
under the command of Lieutenant-General 
E. A. H. Alderson, spent an exceedingly trying 
winter on the IViltshire downs. The season 
was one of the wettest on record. The men 
were for most of the time under canvas. The 
roads arotmd the camp sites, ill -fitted for 
heavy traffic, became mere quagmires. The 
troops were many miles from a town, and con- 
siderable distances even from small Wiltshire 
villages. 

The Princess Patricia’s, largely composed of 
old soldiers who had seen service in war, were 
the first to go to the I^ront. They arrived in 
France in December, and were at once hurried 
north and given a heavy spell of trench digging 
in the rear lines. From tjiere, early in the ISTew 
Year, they were moved into the fighting 
trenches. 

Two days of heavy marching, sixteen miles 
each day, brought them close to the front firing 
lines. After a brief pa\ise at a ruined village, 
they moved quietly along sheltered roadways 
into the communicating trenches, and then to 
the front, where they relieved French troops. 
















LlliUT..GENEKAL EDWIN HERVEV ALDERSON, C.B., 
Commander of the Canadian Division of tlie British Expeditionary Force. 
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The night was pitch dark ; it was raining 
Jieavily. and everywhere the coLxntryside was 
deep in laud. No liglit could be struck, and 
commands had to be wliispered along the panics. 
The slightest sign of life brought an instant 
bullet from a German sniper. Star shells fired 
from the German lines at frequent intervals 
sent a sudden hard blue light on the muddy 
fields, the broken wire entanglements, and the 
barely visible earthworks. The men could 
hear the Germans opposite to them, scarce a 
stone’s tlirovv aw'ay, baling the water out of theii* 
trenches. The Patricia’s .settled down at once, 
with the remainder of the allied forces, to the 


the subject of a great deal of adulation, through 
no desire of its own. Its nickname — Pat’s 
Pets ” — w£is the subject of much good- 
humoured banter. The men protested vigor- 
ously. They begged their admirers in Canada 
to stop talking about them. Do us the 
credit of believing that we are neither boasters 
nor idiots,” said one of them at the time, 
“ but just soldiers who are* trying to do our 
soldier’s work at the Front as every other 
regiment in the British Army is. We know 
that our experience is trivial compared with 
other regiment.*?, but we try to do as well as 
we can, lilce everybody else.” 



CANADIAN TROOPS READY TO LEAVE CANADA FOR ENGLAND. 

Sir R. L. Borden, Premier ; Hon. G. E. Foster, Minister of Commerce ; Hon. Robert Rogers, Minister 
of Public Works ; and Major-General Sir Sam Hughes bidding good-bye to the officers of the Canadian 

Expeditionary Force. 


dull and exacting wdnter routine work. Bitter 
cold, constant rain, and omnipresent mud 
were tlieir chief trials. They soon learned that 
f(^r the moment at least there wns nothing 
to do but to w^ait, to w’^atch, and to guard 
themselves from the German fire, keeping 
imder cover. Scouts and sharpshooters were 
present on either side. It was scarce x^os- 
sible for a man to raise his hand above 
the trenches without drawing a quick bullet. 
It seemed as though the Germans knew 
the position of every dtigout in the Prin- 
cess Patricia lines. They had rifles so fixed 
as to cover them exactly, enabling the 
trigger to be pulled without the necessity of 
aiming. 

Princess Patricia's Regiment had been made 


Within a month of its arrival at the Front 
the Princess Patricia’.s Light Infantry had 
won the good-will and admiration of every 
regiment w^hich saw its men and knew its record. 

One of the first actions by w'hich the Patricia’s 
drew^ special attention to themseK-es w-as 
aroimd St. Eloi, w'here they were holding a 
line of trenches. Some Germans completed 
a sap from wliich tliey were able to cause 
the BritLsh at this point much trouble. The 
Patricia’s were ordered to sweep them back. 
Tw*o officers. Lieutenant Crabbe and T.ieut. 
Colquhoun, w*ent to have a look over the ground 
at midnight, and never returned. The adv^'ance 
w’as covered by a party of snipers, and the^* were 
follow-ed by a group of bomb throwers com- 
manded by Lieut. Papineau. They crept up to 
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Wailing inspection of H.K.If. the Duchess of Connaught, April !“> 1915 Thp Vf^»n*li u • t 

was ht/ fW I I u* i rv ft » P I ID. I 06 AlctjiH fiuspital Ooro 

was organised by Ur. K.oJonelj Hirkett, Dean of Faculty of Me vf^r^ n rr • • 

recruited aVnung .he l-acuUy, (ieadua.es, and Undergradua.es. with s.aif of nurses frl ^rreadlli l-pirai: 

at Montreal. 


witliiri tworil\' yurtls^ oi thf* <*rif*iiiy'M trciicho.s, 
and tliori leapt riLdit into the (Jenuan lines, 
laiout. Fafiineaii behaved in a way that won him 
sjieciul diatinctiijn. 'i*o every Canadian there 
Hecmed .somethin^r .strangely dramatic in the 
tact that a ITipitieaii, u lineal descentlant of a 
gri*at rebel ot 18 .ii, should thus in one fjf tla* 
earlie.st engdi^ements of Canadians in Krarice 


stanrl out as a hero among heroes in the defence 
of the Kuij>ire. 

The uork of the Prinees.s Patricia’.s during 
the next few week.s wa.s prosaic, monoto/ious, 
ami costly. ^Several oflicers were disabled, 
|>ickerl off by .'^nipers, wounded l>y hand 
grenadi's or sliot in attacks on the trenches 
ofjposite. Caf)tain Xewton, wlio hail come 



n.K.U. THE DUCHESS OE CONNAUGHT INSPECTS THE McGILL HOSPITAL COKPS. 
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THE SECOND CANADIAN CONTINGENT IN TRAINING AT TORONTO. 

Men of the 4th Battery bringing a gun into position. 


from the Duke of Connaught's personal staff, 
was «*ue of the first to be killed. He was 
foUowftl by Captain Fitzgerald, an officer 
who had won in a few weeks the enthusiastic 
love and admiration of his men. Fitzgerald 
gave hi*^ live in attempting to bring back 
from tlu' open the body of one of his own 
soldiers Iving in front of our trenches, although 
he knew that the venture would mean almost 
c*‘rtam death. He was a hero, tuid he met 
a hero's end.'* his soldiers declared. Colonel 
Farquhar. the commander of thc' regiment, 
was killed by a stray bullet. Major Hamilton 
Cault. the founder of the Patricia's, was 
wmindod, had to return to England, recovered, 
and >ve*nt to thc Front again, only once more to 
he scverclv hurt, all within a verv few weeks. 
Jn fhi.s time of constant trench fighting the 
stre^ngth **f th© regnii»*nt, which probably with 
th»*ir»'sh <lrafts sent out. hafi totalled 1.5<U), was 
rcdui'cd t<» ltvs.s than on© lialf. 

On April 18 the Patricia's were in barracks 
in Ypn-'i when the < icmiaiia began reshelling 
the t«>wn with v'ery heavy guns. The men had 
fiiiickly tf* clear out of their barracks into tlie 
hi4d.-i. TliC bombardment continued day by 
<lav bill did not reach its full .'Strength until 
tie- 22iid. when th** town was largely de.stroyed 
bv -Ic’ll fir**. 4’ he regiiii»*nt moved to a wood 


some distance south and west of the trenches 
then occupied by the Canadian Division. 
The Germans endeavoured at tlii.s point to cut 
them off from the Canadian front. The com- 
mander wlio had succeeded Colonel Farquhar, 
Lieut, -Colonel Buffer, was woimded on May 5, 
and jNIajor Gault, who arrived that day, having 
just recovered from a former wound, took 
command. On iMay 6 and 7 the German 
bombardment of the lines became much more 
intense. On the night of May 7 the roll-call 
showed that the strength of the regiment was 
then G35 men. At half-past four on the 
following morning the Germans fired some 
ranging shells into the lines, and not long 
afterwards an almost overwhelming bombard- 
ment began. Between seventy and eighty 
heavy German gim.s concentrated a heavy fire 
of high-explosiv'e shells and gas shells upon the 
section held l^y this regiment. By six in the 
morning every telephone wire to the brigade 
headcpiarters and to the trenches had been cut, 
ai.d lieav'y bodies of German troops could be 
.seen pausing, waiting for their opportunity 
to rush on our front. An advance at this 
point would have enabled the Germans to 
execute a forward movement, dangerous to 
the line the British held. 

The German artillery fired upon the regiment 
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from three different sides. Trenches were 
useless as protection. The British artillery 
as inadecjuate to reply to such a tornado. 
There was nothing for the Patricia's to do but 
to lie low in their lines, to wait, and to endure. 
All available men, orderlies and scullions, 
scouts and signallers, were called into the 
trenches. The Germans, tliinking that their 
bombardment had surely effected its purpose, 
came on at the double. Those of the Canadians 
who were left stood up to them and drov'e 
them back. The Germans, however, succeeded 
in getting some machine gvms into position. 

An orderly was sent back to the Brigade 
lieadquarteis telling of the desperate position. 
jMajor Gault, while encouraging his men and 
sustaining them by his courage and coolness, 
\v as struck by a shell and sev’eroly wounded 
ill the left arm and thigh. He had many com- 
panions lying wounded or dying in the trenches 
by now. The command was taken ov^er by 
Lieut. ^ iven. Ihe German fire grew ev’en more 
intense tlian before. Hea\'^' howitzers .sup- 
ported the field gims. It seemed as though the 
whole line must be wiped out. At nine o’clock 
the German shelling decreased, and the Genuan 
again attempted to storm the position. 
Tlie remnants of the Patricia’s met them 
once more with such a fierce fii’e from rifles and 
machine guns tliat the attack utterly failed. 
Thereupon the bombardment was renewed ; 
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soon ev'ery British machine gun was buried by 
heavy shell fire. In two instances the im- 
wounded men dug the giuis out again and 
mounted tliem afresh. The official description 
ot the battle told that one gim was actually 
disinterred three times and kept in action, 
until a .shell annihilated the whole section. 
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PRINCESS PATRICIA’S LIGHT INFANTRY BEATING OFF A GERMAN ATTACK, MAY 8, 1915 
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The lif^ht continued hour after hour from 
dawTi until noon and then until late in the day. 
Soon only four officers were left — all of them 
lieutenants. By noon the supply of small 
arms ammunition was running low. By half- 
past one, when the men were still holding on 
desperately a detachment of the Bifle Brigade 
reached them as reinforcements. They brought 
a machine-gim section with them, and the two 
regiments joined forces on the one front. 
Later in the afternoon a detachment of the 
King s Shropshire Light Infantry arrived and 
brought them twenty boxes of small -arms 
ammunition. The Patricia’s had already used 
up nearly all of their own cartridges and the 
cartridges of those who had fallen. The fresh 
supply was quickly handed round. 

Barely had the scattered lines again got in 
place before the Germans launched their third 
attack. This was the most desperate of all. 
Some of the Germans actually got into the far 
trenches at the right at a point where every one 
of the Princess Patricia’s had been killed. They 
were few in numbers, and were hunted out. 
The great body of the Germans were driven 
back by the steady fire from the British troops. 

At ten o’clock that night the two officers 
who were left, Lieut. Niven and Lieut. Papineau, 
took the roll-call. Only one hundred and fifty 
fighting men and a few stretcher-bearers were 
left to answer. Late that night the battalion 
was relieved by the King’s Royal Rifles. Before 
retiring the Patricia’s, helped by the others, 
gathered together, as far as they could, the 
bodies of their dead. “ Behind the damaged 
trenches,” vTote the Canadian Eye-Witness, 
Sir Max Aitken. in a moving and eloquent 
dispatch, ” by the light of the German flares 
and amid the unceasing rattle of musketry, 
relievers and relieved combined in the last 
service which one soldier can i ender another. 

Beside the open graves, with heads im- 
covered, all that was left of the regiment 
stood while Lieut. Niven, holding the colours 
of the Princess Patricia’s, battered, blood v, 
but still intact, tightly in his hand, recalled all 
that he could remember of the Church of 
England service for the dead. 

” Long after the service was over the rem- 
nant of the battalion stood in solemn reverie, 
unable, it seemed, to leave their comrades, 
until the colonel of the 3rd King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps gave them positive ordens to 
retire. Then, led by Lieut. Papineau, they 
marched back 150 strong to reserve trenches.” 



ILofaveite 


LIEUT.-COLONEL H. C. BULLER, 

Of the London KiHe Brigade, who succeeded 
Colonel Farquhar, Commander of Princess 
Patricia's Light Infantry, killed in action at 

Neuve Ghapelle. 


The first Canadian Contingent remained in 
England until l^’ebruary, 1915, Elaborate pre- 
cautions were taken to ensure the safety of its 
voyage to France. 

The Germans were known to be preparing 
special efforts to torpedo the transports. Tlie 
Canadian rank and file anticipated that they 
would first be sent to the big military camp 
outside Rouen, and after a further spell of 
training would be moved to the front. 

The regiments marched out from Salisbury 
Plain one night as though on a route march. 
But in place of returning they were taken 
straight to a port on the west coast. The 
transports made an immense detour, and while 
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German submarines, waiting stealthily aroimd 
Hav’xe, were watching for their prey, the ships 
containing the troops, now well out into the 
Atlantic, turned and made for port on the 
coast of the Bay of Biscay. ]Many of the 
transports for safety sake took four or five 
days for a crossing that could have been made 
by a direct route in as many hours. The entire 
Contingent arrived in safety. 

Landed in France, the Canadians were 
agreeably surprised. There was to be no 
waiting in base camps. Enormous piles of 
trench clothing had been accumulated in sheds 
near the quays. As each company stepped 
ashore its men were served out with wolfskin 
coats, mittens and trench socks. They were 
then led straight to trains drawn up in the 
siding and taken across France to Flanders. 

In England there had been much speculation 
about the fighting qualities of the Canadians. 
I'here had been many complaints concerning 


NEWFOUNDLANDERS FOR THE FRONT 
On parade, and troops wearing sun-helmets leaving 

Britain’s oldest colony. 

their alleged lack of discipline. It was common 
knowledge that a small proportion of them had 
by no means appreciated the loneliness, the 
mud, and the liarsh conditions of life on Salis- 
bury Plain. How would they take to the still 
harder life at the Front ? Military experts, 
those familiar with fight.ng armies, never had 
a doubt what the answer would be, and their 
confidence was immediately justified. The 
physique, equipment, bearing and discipline 
of the Canadians as they reached the British 
lines in Flanders aroused general admiration. 
Their fine motor transport services, the perfec- 
tion of the minute details of their outfit, their 
horses and their medical and commissariat 
arrangements were all in keeping. The one 
part of their equipment about whicli there w'as 
some criticism was the rifle. They were 
armed with the Ross rifle, a weapon made in 
Canada. There had been considerable contro- 
versy concerning the Ross rifle in former years 
between the British and Canadian authorities, 
and there was a feeling in Canada that England 
had attempted to discriminate against this 
weapon because it was manufactured outside 
the United Kingdom. Old soldiers who ex- 
amined the Canadians expressed their fears 
that the Ross rifle, while possibly one of the best 
for competition firing in peace times, was too 
fine an instrument for the roueh-and- tumble 
work of the fighting field. It was soon to be 
given a very exacting test, and the British 
authorities eventually re -armed the Canadians 
with the regulation British Army rifle. 

Many people in France expected the Canadian 
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FIRST CANADIAN ACTIVE SERVICE CONTINGENT. 
Colonel V. A. S, Williams inspecting the rifle ranges at Valcartier. 



CANADIAN MEDICAL STAFF IN FRANCE. 

Front row — left to right: Capt. Bentley, Major Elliott, Lieut. -Gol. Shillington, Major 
Walker. Second row: Capt. Penticost, Capt. Fisher, Capt, Doe. Back row: Capt. C. 

Capt. Wood, Capt. Jowen, Capt. Young, Capt. Moffat. 
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A. Walker, 
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Contingent to be largely composed of Red 
Indians, trappers and cowboys. This was 
amusingly illustrated by some of the articles 

brench WTiters after visits to tiie 
Canadian lines. JI. JMaurice Barres, for ex- 
ample, wrote a cliarming description of them 
that was largely taken up with accoimts of a 
Red Indian .soldier w’ho had just died, like the 
last of the Mohicans, for the lionoim of his 
people, with the ingenious devices, the tricks 
and the w iles of the trappers and huntei’s ; and 
with the Canadian -built huts in Flandei-s, 
which brought to liis mind the huts of \ illages 
of the American Indians of olden days. 
Actually the larger proportion of the members 
of the first C’anadian Contingent w^ere English - 
born young men who hadMived for some time 
in Canada j there were only' a veiw'’ few of 
American-Tndian descent, and these were men 
w’ho had been brought up under European 
conditions, ^lost of tlui sohliei*s were ch*aw'ri 
troin the cities : bank clerks, railway men, 
estate agents, business leaders and the like, 
^eaily^ all the officers had been activ’e imme- 
diately' before the w'ar broke out in t*ommerce, 
in finance, or in the learned professions. Tlie 
old i\Iilitia force had proved merely a skeleton, 
an invaluable skeleton, w'hich had been clothed 
with flesh and blood, drawn from all ranks of 
the Canadian people. 

There were a certain proportion of trappei-s, 
iiuntei*s and mining men in the ranks. Tlieir 
knowledge pro\ ed invaluable, and the trappers 
w’ere cpuck to use the same guile that they had 
ernploy^ed in catching the fur-bearing animals 
of the north in now deceiving the Ciemian.'-, 
]t was soon found that the av'erage young man 
troin Canada, British -born or Canadian -born, 
of French descent from Quebec, or prairie 
farmer of the Mid- West, had a vigour and an 
abundance of resource all his own. The people 
ot Canada live an open-air life. In most places 
there is hunting of some kind witliin reach of 
o\'en the ymnng man of very modest means, 
'the forests of Eastern Canada and of the 
Rockies give one and all opportunities of hardy 
outdoor life impossible to most men in Europe. 
The stimulating air of the northern lands makes 
for real vitality. The Canadians are a W'ell-fed 
and a sober race ; they drink less alcohol than 
any other division of the British people, w^ith 
the possible exception of the New’ Zealanders ; 
poverty as knowm in the slums of Europe is 
\'ery' rare, and the children of the laboiu'er have 
an abundance of wholesome food. The life of 


the people is singularly sound. In the great 
c. ities, notably in Toronto, there is a high 
standard of personal conduct which enlists a 
powerful current of |>ul)lic sentiment against 
fc.io low, the base and the unworth v. 

WTien the Canadian Contingent reached the 
British lines it w'as found that these factors 
told. The physique of the men was a topic 
of general comment. Equally' remarkable was 
their resourcefulness. The Canadians were 
given a time for preparation, being sent to th*> 
trenches with British companies to leam the 



lAhU /•/>>. 

LIEUT.-COL. F. D. FARQUHAH, D.S.O., 

Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry (killed). 


w’ays of trench w'ar. A real comradeship was 
quickly formed between them and the English 
regiments, a comradeship w'liich endured. The 
English Regular soldier had hoard with some 
suspicion of the privates in the ranks from the 
Dominion who wore paid nearly^ fi\^e shillings 
a day, as against his one and twopence. The 
Canadians had expected to find the average- 
British soldier something of an automaton. 
They discovered one another as they really 
w'ere. “ I think a hundred times more of the 
British Tommy'’ than I ever did before,” w’rote 
one Canadian. “These few days in the 

58— :i 
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CANADIANS IN TRAINING AT CANTERBURY. 

Riding practice at the Cavalry Depot. 


trend U3S with a British regiment have been a 
revelation to me,'’ another yoimg fellow wrote 
to his parents in Toronto. “ The British 
Tommv is splendid. He is alive to his fingei 
tips. He is full of devices to deceive the enemy ; 
h.‘ knows all kinds of tricks : he hasn’t a mean 



SIR ROBERT BORDEN. 

The Canadian Premier meets in London Lieut. 
Horsey of the 48th Canadian Highlanders who 
was twice wounded. On Sir Robert s left is Mr. 
R. D. Rennet, M.P. for Calgary, Canada. 


streak in him, and he’s a first -class fighting 
man. He uses his brains. It has been a 
rev'elation to me to find him as he really is.” 
From this it may be fairly deduced that if the 
British troops had been inclined to regard the 
Canadian as somewhat niitrainecl, the latter 
had been inclined to consider the former as 
wooden in their methods. Closer contact 
enabled both to foimd saner judgments. 

” The Canadian troops having arrived at the 
Front,” Sir Jolm French wrote to the Duke of 
Connaught on March 3, ” T am anxious to 

tell your Boyal Higlmess that they have made 
the highest impression on us all. I made a 
careful inspection a week after they came to 
the country, and was very much struck by the 
excellent physiciue which was apparent through- 
out the ranks. The soldierly bearing and steadi- 
ness with which the men stop in the ranks on 
a bleak, cold and snowy day are most remark- 
able. After two or three weeks’ preliminary 
education in tlie tenches, they have now taken 
over their own line, and I have the utmost 
confidence in their capability to do valuable 
and efficient service.” This favourable impres- 
sion of the men was echoed by all military 
obsei vers. The Canadian soldiers were marked 
from the begimiing for their higli spirits, their 
ent hvisiixstic energy, and their determination. 

Phev were full of jokes, even when fighting 
* * 

was hottest. ” Say. boys,” one Canadian 
remarked to his comrades during the heavy 
fighting at 8t. Julien, when a particularly 
heavy blast of fire struck them, say, there 
seems to be some kind of a war on here ! 
The relations between the Canadian officers 
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and the men doubtless seemed surprisingly 
free and easy to those accustomed to the 
stricter outward forms of the European armies. 
Officers and men in the ranks often enough 
sliared in social intercourse and mixed freelv 
outside the Iiours of duty. The private in the 
regiment is often of as good position in civil 
life as his captain. Those who noted the 
Canadians carefully, however, observed that, 
if there was free intercourse when off dutv. 
there was ready obedience and willing discipline, 
One point of difference sometimes arose between 
the officers and the men on the field of battle — 
a difference that would be impossible in Conti- 
nental armies — emulation as to which should 
take the more dangerous part. “ Oiu: officers 
always lead the way,” the Canadian soldiers 
said. They would relate how one colonel 
advanced in front of his men armed only with 
a cane in one of the most desperate charges of 
the war ; 1 ow another paused for a second when 
it seemed as though the fire of the enemy must 
annihilate them all to light a cigarette and to 
exchange a jest with a soldier near him ; and 
many mo. e tales of the same kind. At Festu- 
bert a captain was leading his men in a desperate 
venture where they all had to go single file. 


As they neared the most perilous point the non- 
commissioned officer in charge of the bomb- 
tlirowers stepped up hastily. “ I beg your 
pardon, sir,” he said gi-uffly, “ but bomb- 
throwers always go first.” And* before the 
officer could have ordered him back, lie had 
rim ahead. That was typical of the Canadian 
spirit. AMien the Canadians foimd a chance to 
charge the enemy they went ahead uttering all 
manner of cries, unless the order was given for 
silence. “ As we charged up the hill on to the 
wood held by the Germans outside St. Julien,” 
one man related, “ some yelled, some shouted, 
and we made a row that you could have heard 
half a dozen miles off. It seemed to drovn. for 
a moment even the roar of the guns.” 

Another quality of the Canadians whicli 
attracted much attention was their resource. 
Many of the men had experienced spells of 
rough work in mining camps or on pioneer 
work in the W est. Some were familiar with 
every trick of the woodman. They were 
fertile in disguises, keen to develop fresh enter- 
prises, and eager to trick the enemy in front of 
them. The Canadian bomb-throwers and 
snipers soon developed a reputation of their 
own among the Allied forces. 
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OFF TO THE FRONT. 

H.H.H, The Duke of Connaught bids good-bye to the officers of the 42nd battalion Canadian 

Expeditionary Force, after the inspection, May, 1915. 
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LORD KITCHENER (on right). 


THE KING INSPECTS THE CANADIAN 

March past of the 7th 

moment a Canadian Army Corps at the 
Front with adequate reserves in England, 
General Alderson succeeded almost on the 
first day of his arrival at Salisbury Plain 
in winning the confidence and respect of the 
Canadians. He more than retained it in 
Flanders. ** Alderson is a human being, not 
a military ramrod,’^ wrote one yotmg Canadian 
observer to his friends at home. General Alder - 
son did not attempt to eliminate the somewhat 
free-and-easy style of the Canadian ranlv and 
file. He saw that, utilised properly, it could 
be made into a source of fighting strength. 
He talked to the soldiers under him as man to 
man. Before they went for the first time into 
the trenches, he told them how his old regiment 

tlie Roval West Kent, wliich had been in 

France since the beginning of the war — had 

never yet lost a trench. “The Army says, 
t I'm anFa infiVPtT* biidercd.’ ] 




P>efore the First Contingent left England 
leaf's were expressed in some rjuarters lest it 
should be sfilit up among different British 
Divisions and so lose Its distinctive charac- 
teristics. Happily the British military authori- 
ties did not attempt this. The Division 
re^rnaiiied united, and General Alderson con- 
tinued in command in Flanders as on Salisbury 
Plain. The aim of the Canatlian Govern - 
rntnt wa.s to hav«- at the earliest possible 


proud of the great record of my old regiment. 
And I think it is a good omen. I now belong 
to you and you belong to me, and before long 
the Army will say, * The Canadians never 
budged.* Dads, it can be left there, and there 
I leave it. The Germans will never turn you 
out.’* A General who could strike this note 
in addressing the men of the est was sure of 

their entlnisiastic support. 

General Alderson* s advice to the troops under 
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TROOPS ON SALISBURY PLAIN, 19 IS. 

Battalion British Oolumbia Infantry. 


him before they entered the trenches was full 
of practical wisdom . " 

\\ e aie about to occupy and maintain a line of trenche#!. 
I have some things to say to you at this moment which 
it is well that you should consiiler. You are talcing over 
good and, on the wdiole, dry trenches. f have visited 
some myself. They are intact, and the parapets are 
good. Let mo w-arn you first that we ha\'e already had 
several casualties while you have been attached to otlier 
divisions. Some of these casualties were unavoidable. 


and that is w^nr. But I sn.^pect lhat some — at least a 
coidd have been avoided. I liave Iienrd of cases 
in which men have exposed themselves with no military 
object, and perhaps only to gratify curiosity. W'e 
cannot lose good men like this. We shall wnint them all 
if we advance, and we shall want them all if the Germans 
advance. 

Do not expose your heads, and do not look round 
corners, unless for a purpose which is necessarv' at the 
moment you do it. It will not often be necessary. You 
are provided with means of observing the enemy without 



THE KING INSPECTS THE CANADIANS AT SALISBURY PLAIN 

Previous to their departure for the Front. His Majesty, Lord Kitchener (on left), and Commanding 

Officers leaving the parade ground after the inspection. 
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THE CANADIANS AT YPKES. 

An exchange of patriotic enthusiasm as British reinforcements advanced through the Canadian lines. The Dominion troops answering the cheers of their commander’s 

(General Alderson) old regiment, the West Kents, who are shown in the background of the picture. 
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e cposing y^ur heads. To lose your life without military 
necessity is to deprive the State of good soldiers. Young 
and brave men enjoy taking risks. But a soldier who 
takes unnecessarj' risks through levity is not playing 
the game, and the man who does so is .stupid, for whatever 
be the average practice of the German army', the indi- 
vidual shots whom they employ as snipers shoot 
straight, and, screened from observation behind the lines, 
they are always watching. If you put your head over 
the parapet without orders they will hit that head. 
There is another thing. Troops new to the trenches 
always shoot at nothing the first night. You will not 
do it. It wastes ammunition, and it hurts no one. And 
the enemy says, “These are new and nervous troops’* 
Xo German is going to say that of the Canadian troops. 

You will be shelled in the trenches. When you are 
shelled, sit low and sit tight. This is easy advice, for 
there is nothing else to do. If you get out you will only 
get it worse. jtVnd if you go out the Germans will go in. 
And if the Germans go in we shall counter-attack and 
put them out ; and that will cost us hundreds of men 
instead of the few whom shells may injure. The Germans 
do not like the bayonet, nor do they support bayonet 
attacks. If they got up to you, or if you get up to 
them, go right in with the bayonet. You have the 
physique to drive it home. That you will do it I am 
sure, and I do not envy the Germans if you get among 
them with the bayonet. 

On March 1 the Canadian Division took over 
some 6,500 to 7,000 yards of trenches. Tho 
work of the Division diu'ing the next few weeks 
was one mainly of endurance. The Germans 
did not attack, but continued sniping, and shell- 
fire was kept up between the two sides. 

The First Canadian Division was engaged in 
four principal fights dui-ing the spring and 
simimer of 1915. The first of these was tlie 
advance on Neuve Chapelle. Following this 
came the second battle of Ypres, when the 
Di\^ision saved the line on the retirement of the 
Algerians and Tiu*cos after being gassed, and 
resisted the desperate and almost continuous 
attacks of the German troops for almost tliree 
weeks. The Canadians took a prominent part 
in the fighting at Festubert in May, making a 
brilliant advance on May 20-21, and seizing 
several of the enemy’s trenches. They also took 
a large part in the action of Ji.me 15 at Given- 
chy. All of these actions are fully described in 
the sections dealing with the general campaigns 
in Flanders. After mid- June the Canadians 
were mainly engaged until the autuiim in hold- 
ing a section of the trenches. 

It miizht well seem invidious to pick out any 
for special mention among troops all of whom 
did so well. The 8th Battalion the W’imiipeg 
lliflCvS won special distinction at the second 
battle of Ypres for being the one regiment able 
to hold its trenches firmly although heavily 
gasssed. Our troops at that time liad no 
resf^irators or anti-gas helmets. With tquick 
ingenuity the Winnipeg troops transformed their 
handkerchiefs into respirators and stood their 


gi’ound. The 2nd Infantry Brigade, the 
Western Canadians, under Brigadier -General 
Currie, did magnificently at Ypres. It was placed 
in a desperately dangerous salient. It held its 
ground until the trenches were wiped out by 
German gun fire, and then its remnants retired 
in good order. The Highland regiments more 
than maintained the ancient Scottish reputa- 
tion. Among the many great deeds of the 
Highlanders one must be mentioned — the charge 
of the Canadian Scottish imder Lieut. -Colonel 
Leclde and the 10th Battalion imder Lieut. - 
Colonel Boyle at Ypres, when they went 


I hiliott Fry. 

LIEUT.-COL. H. G, BEGHER, 

1st Battalion West Ontario Regiment (killed). 

through the German lines, reco\'ered the big 
gims that had been lost, and held them long 
enough to remove their breech blocks and 
render them useless. The character of the 
fighting in which the Canadians were engaged 
can best be judged by the casualties. One 
typical case can be named, the British Columbia 
Regiment. Every officer in this regiment wlio 
came out with the 111*81 troops from Canada was 
killed or wounded before the autumn of 1915, 
and only two of the wounded were able by that 
time to return to their regiment. 
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Tlie Canadian Cavalry (tlie Royal Canadian 
Dragoons, Lord Strathcona's Horse, and the 
2nd King Edward’s Horse) were made into a 
Cavalry Brigade before the First Division left 
England and were placed under the connnand 
of General Seely, formerly British Secretary of 
State for AA’ar. The scojie for cavalry m the 
first year of the war was necessarily Umited. 
The best tribute to tliis Brigade was paid by 
Sir John French, in an addi-ess to the troops : 


I am very glad to have this opporttiiuty of oozing 
here to tell you how very highly I appreciate all t © 
services you have rendered. The eagerness with winch 
you came forward to place your seryices at the dispofeal 
of the Empire, and the great part you are playing in t his- 
war have served to strengthen the bonds that bind our 
groat Empire together— bonds that will never now be 
severed. I wish to express my appreciation to you for 
the splendid manner in which early in the year, when the 
Canadian Infantry Division had suffered great losses, 
vou volunteered to leave your horses and to come out 
here At the commencement you took a very prominent 
part in the battle of Festubert, where we not only gained 
a considerable amount of ground, but inflicted peat 
losses on the enemy, and captured a large quantity of 
material. Then afterwards at Givenchy you kept up t le 
same fighting record, and since that up till a few days 
af'o vou have been doing very hard work in other trenches. 

km quite confident that whatever you are called upon 
to do in the future will be nobly carried out. Your 
record will go down to liistory as one of the most splendid 

in British history. 


Abuost iiuuxediately after tbe first Canadian 
contingent left SaUsbury Plain for the Front 
the second Canadian contingent began to 
arrive. The command of this division 
while it remained in England was given to 
a distinguished Canadian soldier General 
Sam Steele — a soldier w hose active military 
record went back to the days of the Red River 
Expedition, and who had long been a famihar 
figiu'e in Canadian life. There had been more 
time to organize this contingent, and it was m 
some ways even more distinctly Canadian than 
its predecessor. The great Canadian Uni- 
\^ersities were notably represented,, in some 


instances by separate units. The Eaton Machine 
Gim Brigade, named after Sir John Eaton, of 
Toronto, who contributed 100,000 dollars 
toward.s its organization and equipment, was 
efficient and valuable. There had been splendid 
competition, not only among the different 
Provinces but among the great cities, to .see 
which should be best represented, and the 

result was one worthy of Canada. 

In the latter part of the summer of 19 la 
gir Robert Borden, the Canadian Premiei. and 
General Hughes, the Minister of MiUtia and 
Head of the War Department, visited Euiope. 
They were given a splendid reception. Sir 
Robert Borden was presented with the Freedom 
of the City of London, the highest civic honour 
[England can bestow, and General Hughes was 
knighted before his departure home. The visit 
of these two Canadian leaders was almost 
whollv concerned with detail questions of 

ii-- 

administration, and in discovering how Canada 
could co-operate most effectively in the war. 

The spirit of Canada at the end of the first 
year w'as the same as it had been at the begin 
ning. Partisan quarrels had been largel 3 '^ 
wiped out. The leader of Liberalism, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, worked in accord with liis 
old political opponent the Premier for the 
common end. From Halifax to Prince Rupert 
the Canadian people knew only one thing, 
and that was that this was their fight, and 
that they would see it through, if needs be, 
to the last man and to the last dollar. Politi- 
cians recognized that the war must necessarily 
be followed by a great development in Imperial 
relations, particularly by a unity of Emphe 
forces for purposes of defence : but they were 
prepared to leave the discussion of such develop- 
ments until afterwards. For the moment 
their single purpose was to aid in bringing tbe 
war to a successful conclusion. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 


THE BATTLES OE AUBERS AND 

EESTUBERT. 


Importance of the Battle of Aubers — “ The Times ” Correspondent’s Telegraim — 
Necessity for Increased Supplies of High Explosive Shells — Description op the 
Battle — New Plan of Sir Douglas Haig — Battle of Festubert — Victory of the British* 


O N the early morning of Sunda 5 % 

May 9, the British troops defending 
Ypres from the onslaughts of the 
Germans, were aroused by the sound 
of a terrific cannonade south of the Lys. This 
marked the opening of the fight for the Aubers 
ridge, part of a great Franco -British offensive 
extending from the south of Armentieres to 
the north of Arras. On May 14 appeared the 
report of the Military Correspondent of The 
TlmeSy who had been staying at British Head- 
cjuartei’s, that the want of an imlimited 
supply of high -explosive shells liad been a fatal 
bar to the success of the Britisli attempt to 
storm the heights commanding Lille, wliich, if 
taken by the Allies, would render the German 
salient at La Bassee untenable. Five days 
later jMr. Asquith annoimced the coming 
formation of the Coalition Ministry, and on 
May 25 the list of the members of the new 
Cabinet was published. On June 16 Mr. Lloyd 
George became Minister of Munitions. 

The Battle of Aubers, therefore, marks an 
important point in the history of the war, 
and deserves for this reason, as well as on its 
own merits, treatment in considerable detail. 
Although complete success did not crowm the 
efforts of our troops, yet the losses incurred on 
the Aubers ridge were by no means wasted. The 
assaults directed by Sir Douglas Haig forced 


the Crown Prince of Bavaria to concentrate 
a large portion of his available troops and 
artillery to the north of the La Bassee salient, 
and the consequence was that the Germans 
were not in sufficient strength to resist Joffre’s 
thrust from the Aims region towards Lens. 

La Bassee, the point of the salient, was 
surrounded by a network of brickfields, mine 
worlds and other enclosiues skilfully fortified 
bv the Germans. A direct attack on it could 
not be entertained for one moment by com- 
manders who did not regard their infantry 
as mere food for cannon. But an advance from 
the Lys to the ridge nlucli, starting near 
Fort Engl os, four miles or so west of Lille, 
runs in a south-westerly direetion to Aubers, 
two miles east of Neuv^e Cliapelle, and termi- 
nates abruptly on the liill called Haut Pom- 
niereau, an advance across this ridge and 
then over a narrow strip of low-lying land to 
the second ridge wliich follows tlie road from 
Lille through Fournes to La Bassde would, if 
successful, tiun the position of the Germans 
and oblige them to evacuate La Bassee and its 
environs. 

Such an advance Iiad been almost success- 
fully made by the British in the first three 
weeks of October 1914. They had carried 
Neuve Chapelle, crossed the first ridge and the 
low ground and occupied Le Pilly, a mile 
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V .•?»••«* •" »■« t ' -."h -••■" t^>.uiPTv And ila* ma^sefiAl 

Vi- T #■- a* .’ . L_:ra bn ao t hai f hey a r^r^' 

dtan* * ^ ^ ^ ^dia at I .bam eMOunt'^r'a 

oloai '^^- •dPOHlr ti>rie«a ooukl b^ve been 

had battle, bist m l9to WF*rr* 

“-•fit'l ft' ■ *r • . T"- »T>«'Mr- fft 1(1111$ rAtOM I 

' ..s.- z.r. \ f }es|it*llf>, ibe la. onnld bo 

3. 4 oda^’ t^Wient «4 Ilia lifi»e« 

\ ' • z Itafo -s-itflN ■••».> hiilit fm 

j' 

. UmI ftArgif'ft'S ^inblift^ 

c V tja faM|pa)it« %iid hnaif ^#'r« 


The :irt lUerynion w'l'nr* t*iH»Unfj for tho |>tira|HM:» 
of tho Itoniuin tn^nohi^, .\bout 4.110 tho 
rtniifi liiinl iiw-ivy, 8 rtve for tho Immininf?. 
tlmd>hii\*t i%oroplaiu>s ovorhoad or tho pasiHi^o 
of a motor amhiilaiu'f». tlioro was notliinja: to 
mn-«' tho attoiition of tho waiting solrliors. 
Tlio aoroplanor* wont' on|crag«'<l ni 
information it' the ^iinnori? ami. tvt at 
fivp I'tittio of Xouvo CImuh'IIo. in boinbinjjf. 
diirini; tho day. stations and briilgOi? (for 
oxamplo. tho oanal briilgt' near Pon) through 
or over %vhi«?li tho < Jorman rt'inforcomonhs 
v'oro inovinfl or likolv to In' im'Vt'tl. 

'Hio morning was bright and cloar. To tho 
right woro Cninchy. with it.?; l»rioktioUls. ami 
tlio riiin^^ of \v!ii(t had ont'«' Ih^oii Pivonchy. 
Tn'»’«?* aiwl hedgerows olisour%Ki tho view of th<^ 
in'nolicts on tho low grtaiiid. but against tho 
-kj ram' tho Anliers rtilgo ami tho silhtiuottt's 
ot tho \ illagi's crowning it. 'Pho firing roiiml 
Y|>rret had toini>i»ranljk' sid>siiltHl. More ami 
thort' an otikn'r took out his watch ami lookoil at 
It imfiaf ioiitly. t^udilonly at *"» a.m. tfu' guns 
’t|)olCf» out. at first singly, but sliortly tho 
indiMtliiai n'jiorts dovolotMHl into mio long 
roKU*. 'ITa' air quivcnHl as tho hugf* sholls 
«wi'*I*od through it. tho oarth shook ivs thoy 
‘*tfuck llicir tartri'ts, t'>ii tho horizon a cloud 
of sii^kc and <hist s|K'otlily foruuMl. It was 
<v< if one long stront of house's in the ilistanci' 
liad bci'n lMamh 4 >r\l«Hl ami s<'t on lti>\ 

J^hortly bofon' six o’clock tho or<l«'r was 
^ivon to tho linlish tntH>jie« to advance'. North 
ol Froimdlea baCtaliotv* of tho IV, Vorps 
•loAlvtHi for tho th'niian advancisl tn'iiolu's. 
Filing thoir rifles, thoy approachiHl tho first 
lino. flinging thoir hami irnniucU's thoy 

pmirrsi mlQ f ho onomy *s |>osttion. t hrust ing haok 
tlw* ilofrndors w ith thi' bayonot , ami carrying 
o%-cjything before them. 

At H IT. from tlv** south, Inwoivd tho ridgi's. 
a thundornns sound loUl that tho Kn'iich had 
also thpir advaiiot^ from thi' south of 

|Uw«se«v 

Fllatnl by thoir sucofsc**, I fu' mon of tho l\*, 
CoriiiP pr»'¥*^csl oil. riioy sa%\ billo Is'foro 
I he m. 'I'll*' priA<* iniss<'<l at N»*u\ i' t ’hapi'lle 
•acs^tncsl Within thihr grasp. 'Thoy wore clos»» 
to llaubourflm. •' Aiihtirh ol th»' city. Mut at 
thr^ mamoni ni*v*st'^ *»|' < h^rinans dAhoui'h*'*! 

Ir^iftl Ullo ami counti'T'^attackiHl. nnrl. as tho 
i^r>rfnafi cciitn.'* wa-** still practically iiiliu't. 
tho ortlor wivt given to rotirt'. Sullenly tiu' 
trOPipii with«lr«'w. furnittg from tiini^ to tinio 
t»* lire or clwirgfng to stop the pursuing f»»<'. 
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THE CANADIANS ON THE WEST FRONT. 
Private Smith carrying bombs to his comrades in the trenches. 


^Meanwhile the Indians and I. Corps, moving 
forward from the line Neuve Chapelle-Festu- 
bert had at the outset been successful. The 
Patlians and Gurkht^ had occupied the wood 
in front of Fromelles ; the villages of Fro- 
melles and Aubei's and the fii'st-line German 
trenches on the Aubers ridge, w hicli had been 
pounded to a shapeless imiss, had been seized. 
But the second-line trenches had not recoivetl 
sufficient treatment from the artillerv, and. 
when the victorious troops moved on against 
them, the Germans issued from their hiding 


places, and with rifles and batteries of machine 
guns mowed down the attacking forces. The 
machine-guns were, as usual, the most for- 
midable obstacle in the British path. The 
fire from these skimmed the grountl, inflicting 
wounds on the lower parts of the body. Yet. 
still undaunted, botli the Indians and British 
endeavoured again and again to close w ith the 


enenn'. 

If individual 


courage and initiative could 


ha\"e gained the day, Bille would that e\'ening 
have been cleared of the enemy. At both ends 
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of the battlefield Briti.sb Holdiert* were winning 
names for themselves in history. Near Rouges 
Bancs Bieut. D. K. Borkfi, of the 2nfl 
Battalion NorUiami>ton Begiment, who during 
the fighting exhibited extraordinary courage- 
arid resolution, before ttie attack was delivered 
mad© a daring recorinaisHaiicc along tlie 
(Jerman front. Under a terrific fire Second- 
Uientenant if. Af. Stanford, Royal Field Artil- 
lery, impcrtiirV»ably mendecl telephone wirr-s. 
Ac-ting-Sergeaiit F. W. Sheplierrl, of the I 13tli 
(Kensington) J.ondon liegiment ("f.F.). a<l- 
vanced 400 yards from the firing line to the 
enemy’s breastwork with a. telephone line. It 
was cut, and he started laying a second. Subse- 
quently he carried two wounded men out of the, 
Uno of fire. From an isolated tree close behind 
the trenches, Alajor J. R. Colville, of the .joili 
battery of the Royal Field Artillery, amidst 
bursting shells, observed the fiavoc wrought by 
the battery which he was directing. 

In the foreground of the fight Acting-Corporal 
diaries Sharpe headed a bombing party and 
cleared 50 yards of trench. Ills companions 
were killed or wounded, but with four other 
men he attacked and captured a further trench. 



MAJOR G. W. BENNETT, 
2nd Batt. (killed). 



f 

IJHCT.-GOL. C. B. LECKIF. 
Gommandcr of the C,.anadian Scottl^li. 


250 yards long. He had s. - ur . 1 \ • '> * 

had ('orijoral James Upton, of ih- Ut B itt i ..t, 
Slierv\'o*>d F«)resters, who dis[>lay**^l amazing 
courage when re^'Cuing th** wi^iindj-d. 

At one point the lin^ to ad\ ani»*. 

Second-Rieutenant Non ile \V» st , of th»' 2 Ho\,»I 
Berks Regiment — thf' sur^ivmj.: olli.^ r 

placed himself at its heail end the attack 
resumed. West w/wh sln-t and Oil to 

ground. I’ulhDg himself li*- liot up 

nded a 




t ime 

South of Neuve Chapelle similar heroic a* t mn- 
had been or w^-re being fierforiTiecL < )n ila 

night of the 8th. in the Ru© du Boin 

Second- Rieiitonant John Millar, of tlie I 
Black Watch, had reconnoitred ®i Gcriuau 
irnieh, and loosened or cut the wire in fr-nr 
of it Tlie next dav, under iiittnise tlrr*, le* 


establislied flag communicatio 
nailers wdio had reaehcii the * 
.\ non-commissioned olVici'r 


n wit h « 1 tr ~ i - 
if ' r III a F ). f s j'la'/i | t , 
of F-he '■uune 


battalion. Corporal John Ripley, w 
sequeiitiv' reeeived the A.t .. was ttc 
ascend the enemy's parapet. Standii 


Ih* »4ub” 
tirat to 


he directed those following him to th© gap- ui 
the German w ire entanglements. Then, !< ading 
his section to the second lim- trench of 
enemy, with seven or ♦ iuht men ho blcKk**d 
both flanks and arranged a fir© position, ct 
fending it until he was badly wounded in th»“ 
head and all his comrades had fallen. fiance 
Corporal David Finlay, of the 1/ Bkick AVatch. 
led a bombing party of twelve. Ten of thf^in 
fell. Finlay ordered the two survivors tn 
return, but himself, regardle^ of hi.s own 
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CAPTAIN 


[EUiolt & Fry. 

G. J. L. SMITH. 


1st Batt. West Ontario Regiment (killed). 


personal safety, went to the assistance of a 
wounded man and carried liiin over a distance 
of a hundred yards of fire -swept grovmd. He, 
like Ripley, was awarded the V.C. 

Near Richeboiug Lance-Corporal ^V. Stuart, 
of the 1/ Royal Highlanders, started playing 
the pipes as ho left the trench, and, though 
grie\'ously injiu’ed, never ceased playing them 
imtil the German line was reached. Private G. 
Anderson, also of the 1st Battalion Royal 
Highlanders, in broad daylight went out and 
warned several wounded men lying in front of 
the trench tliat a bombardment was about to 
commence. He then crawled back in full view 
of the enemy, dragging with him an officer 
badly woimded. Before sunset he saved three 
more severely woimded men, and during tlie 
night brought in eight more. These exploits 
were performed under heavy rifle, machine gun 
and shell fire. 

Two more of the innumerable heroic episodes 
on tliat day may be recorded. Near Fromelles • 
a British soldiei' found himself the sole sui’\’ivor 
of the party with which he had advanced. He 
was surrounded, but managed to cran l into a 
deexD shell crater. The Germans knew where 
lie was, and with their usual chiv'airv wished 
to kill him. Hnable to *hit him with their 
rifles, rmwilling to risk being shot by the 
British in the background if they went for 
liim with the bayonet, they contented them- 
selves with lobbing hand-grenades into the 
hole. By some miracle the British soldier 
escaped, and, ail day long, lay there flinging 
back such of the grenades as did not explode. At 
night he crawled back in safety to his comrades. 


The second incident was of a more tragic 
nature. Hard by, the men of a machine- 
gun detachment took two German machine- 
guns and turned them against the enem^’. 
For some time they continued alone in a trench 
fighting the captured gims to the last. They 
were overpowered by numbers and killed. 

e have seen what one or a few individuals 
did, let us observe the movements of the 
5/ (Cinque Ports) Territorial Battalion of the 
Royal Sussex Regiment as they are recorded 
by Lieut. -Colonel F. G. Langhain, who com- 
manded the battalion and was himself 
wounded : 

Wo had to attack. The assaulting lino — 2/ Susse.x 
on the left, and the 2/ Northaraptons on the right — both 
over estahlishraent. Second line — ourselves on the 
left, and the 2/ King’s Royal Rifle.-^ on the right. Thinl 
line — 1/ Loyal North Lancoshires on the left, and the 
l»/ King’s Li verpools (T.F.; on the right. Our job was 
to “ mop up ” the trenches after the assaulting line 
had taken them and support- our 2nd Battalion and the 
Northants. The 60th had to go on behind tlie latter 
and work along the right to a point forming a sort of 
bastion in the German second line, and if they got there 
to go further on to a point stUl further to the light. 
Wo had. therefore, to “ mop up ” on the front of She 
two assaulting battalions, and it meant sending up 
a third company to follow the King’s Royal Rifles to 

mop up ” behind the Northants. 



fEllioit c- 

LIEUT.-GOL. HART McHARG. 
7th Vancouver Batt. (killed). 
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\tt. : h. inK\rrln\ont of forty tho mlvaiice 

of tho '2 Siis-ox oml tho 

\ .:*Ku.t went out over our 

• r ,U 1 rty to eighty yaras« from the Ocruvon 
i'n rr. 'ts “ C " Coiupnny. U'-^< otio platoon, 
y, tv. party* lo^ one |.!fttor*n, and tho whole of B 
iVniimny wont out in the second line, with 
two eoiupi^uitss of the King’s Royal Riflt's Then 
the most murderous rille and machine gun and 
'•hrapncl fire opened* and no one could got on or 
tret hack. Pts^plo say the fire at Moivs and pres 
wa* nothing to it. No end of bravo tltings were done, 
and our men wort' splendid but helpless. After some 
.>msidcrable time we got orders to retire, btit this was 
j-ijY'-ior said thaii done, i^ome men wore .iOO jards out 
ssx>m ot»r |mn\pt‘t, many den.l. and some even on fire. 
K\ or> now and ag tin you would seo tho men roll over 
gronn*f. The meit began trO ertml in. mo>t ot 

.\tt . r c'ttm.: in all wo could, we were ordered to go 
back to a :-np|H»rling trench. Wo ware then told w© 
should again at 12.30, it being then about 

A, UK Thessj orders were varie<l from time to 
tunc, .m l at last wo moved up to another trench, and 
•vor.' tel I t lut if nece^rj' in supp<Jrt of troops who 
wo .Id e- .mlt OT 4.43. All the lime a tremondou- 
o-till rA lir' was on, and we were being shelled by 
)^o«itrors. Iho niaek Watch and 1' Camcronion- 
tl.on v~-^itdtob and got it just as badly as wc did; 
I f>w - T m only to »«' bayoneted. Several of our men, 
-m ! ahvt . cot up and joined them in their charge, after 
Muc < 'It there twelve heuiH. Unfortunately I cannot 
' 1 ,,! \i! that any of thee© brave fellows got back safely, 

ih ’ icb there may l»© some among tho wounded. Tf 1 
n trii'C any os having sorx'ivod I sholl cortainlv 
r. r,ii»'ad thera for some reward. It was getting cold 
vxi. u. about 6 p,m.. we received orders to retire to 


HoAidee the regiments mentioned in the above 
iTT.r. the Munster Fusiliers distinguished 
tl.* inselves by their desperate efforts to break 
iiiTo the enemy’s trenches. The nature of 
“K* rd*-t udfs in the way of the Munsters and 
<«Tb*-r biit titli^'iis el the I. C?t»r|>s will be seen 
.0»^n %w‘ dt*scrilM- the Batth- *.1 Festubert. 

lit.- ..r*bal which they and otlier regiments 
. i.ib r^^Tir liuiy fn* surmised from an extract 
: ts; Ou* h ti« r of an oflicer who took j>art 


, 1 I t » ;• I ‘.I? t h* : 

jp , : \ - -1 I th/ii the guns would iKunbarfl the 

• - i. J ten nuiiuf -!, tho entaiifflcmonts for ten 

.. i «hr*n ll.*' trachea again i‘*r ten minutes. 

! r - tK r.edhuK of th‘ last ten minutes, and undi-r 
• r. 'A® woe' n<lv ujicc to within fifty yards or 

• •b*'" 0®^rman trvisrhcsi, and tho instant it ceased 

- • . iu»d proowti on to the reserves. Well, 

• a-' “ur shelling proper started at five 

... ihe ri„Mny replirNl, and with some ©fTect, too. 
ydd landioc in tho traverses on either side of 

1 ' sfii III fAi*' killing four anri wounding 

A""' ths-* ?8ni«' therr« was no Hign that the hostile 
r w.*'r5P s’vo'n ffsiannrd. #'xcex*t f**r one poor U'llow 

aC'.f t.l «vrc8 up di»*«ri by lUU' of our high- 

^ }.!i I s -h*' !l *«. 

1 .,,pj ah b*oked pretty awe in-ipiring. n-< wu 

I .1 •’*. rn s-lin uBui«k- dip|KHl ill hyp‘» as a couiit**r- 
... li-j.bvxsjiiSktc Ten minutes .tr ~o 

= , o-uu'BBi «-f fho bombardtiieiit we were 

j . ,,f «h» b .f?o,6B »:B :b>' trench, for the enemy’s 

, }.>sr JBJ ?ront, Ixihtnd. and in nnr 

p.-, i},. Mr J-I 3 .JC ooi^iigine tve wr-re hlirly 

• 1 , .. • ii i- hs'v< <i3 (bat wo would do out job 


without much oppoiiition from the Germans who 
won* mostly doad^ — perhops ! Of course, in the row it 
was impossible to hear orders shouted from traverse 
to traverse so one of ovir men dashed rouml. A 
lyddite sholl ehoked the air with yellow fumes just 
by : that w»v< the end of him. Another went round : 
“C Coiujiauy atlvam e : pass it on ! ” he yelled. “ G 
got up, scrambled — with the aid of many hands from 
the trenches, and flung themselves over the ymrapet- 
Jmmediately an absolute hail of bullets met them 
oven before they were through our own entanglements, 

and the hostile shelling was terrific. 

After a short interval — “ G to advance ! ” comes the 
shout. I’p we got : machine-guns sweep live parafiet 
up and doA'Ti. backwards and forwards, and many 
fall buck into the trench deail or mortally wounded. 
<)nce on tlio level again down wo go flat. Ihe mmdier 
of dead ami wovuidod lying about is awful— and the shells ! 

Inch by inch, foot by loot, yard by yard w© work 
ourselves forwanl. through the grass, in many places 

even then soaking with blood 

Our artillerv has slackened hre, almost stoj'tped in 

I not thinks we are almost at tho enemy. The place 

is an inferno — a rod hell, and oh ! those frightful lyddites : 
blow the place to bits, anxl rip, and slash, and tear to 
pieces those puny things lying in the grass — so still.* 

Any real j>ro^e>«is was imxjossible. 

Behind the BritisVi lines were massed the 
reserv'es waiting eagerly to join in the fight. 
But Sir Douglas Haig, informed of the strength 
of tl le Oerman second line, decided to break 
off the combat. 

The news of the French victory at Carenevb 
where, with an expenditure of 27 G rounds per 
eun, the German defences had been demolished 
and their positions taken, had reached liini. 
By obliging the enemy to keep such large 
bodies on the north of the La Basst^e salient 
he had materially" contributed to the French 
success, and, with tho Second Battle of \ pres 
still undecided, it would have been foolhardy 
to take unnecessary risks. Orders were, there- 
fons given to the troops to cease their advance. 
All night wounded men were limping or being 
carried back from tlie A libel’s ridge. The 
iniburied tloacl lay on it m thousands. 

The moral of the day's fighting was drawn 
bv tho iVIilitarv iTirrospondent of The Times 
in tliese words: “If,” he wrote, “we can 
break through tlie liard outer crust of the 
German defences, we believe that we can scatter 
the Gen nan arinies, whose offensive causes us 
MO concern at all. But to break tins hard 
crust we need more high explosive, more heavy 
howitzers, and more men. This s|>ecial form 
< if warfare ha-s no precedent in history. It is 
certain that we can smash tlie German crust 
if wo have the means, bt> the means \ie must 
hav’e, and as quickly as |>ossihle-” 

l^y the morning of May 10 the 1\ . and I. 
Goi’jib and the Indian f orps were back in theii 

• From fi letter publisheii by tlie J\lorning Tost. 
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THE CANADIANS IN A HOT CORNER. 

'Lieutenant F. ^\ . Campbell and a handful of men with a machine ^un gained the enemy's front trenchi 
and advanced along it under heavy fire until a barricade stopped them. When the little band was 
reduced to two— Lieutenant Campbell and Private Vincent— and in default of a tripod, the lieutenant set 
up the machine gun on Vincent’s back and fired continuously. Afterwards the German bombers 
entered the trench and Lieutenant Campbell fell wounded. Eventually he crawled away in a dying 

condition, while Vincent succeeded in dragging the gun to safety. 


old positions and Sir Douglas Haig had decided 
that the better course would be to approach 
the Aubers ridge from the Xeuve Chapel le- 
Givenchy front alone. Sir John French .sanc- 


tioned thus proposal, directing tliat the tresh 
assault, however, should not be made without 
a powerful and deliberate artillery preparatioit. 
The 7th Division, part of the IV. Corps, was to 
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l>0 moved round to 9\i^>j>ort the offonsive. 
which was to lioorin on. the iiiglit of jVIay 12. 
The verv dull and misty \\''eathcr. however, 
so interfered wit h the observation of the gnnnt'rs 
that the advance was postponed till the loth. 
During the interval the artillery on both sitles 
played on each other's trenches. To ensure 
Sir Douglas Haig's success, on tlie day chosen 
for the assault Sir John French placed the 
Oanaxlian Division under his orders. Phe 
Canadians had recovered from tVie effects of 
the Oernian asphv’^iating gas and from their 
exertions at the Second Hattie of \|.)ies which 
was just finishing. They were inflamed with 
righteous fury against their dastardly opponents, 
and w'ere anxious to mote out further punish- 
ment to them. They did not accompany the 
first advance ; but they were destined to render 
later most valuable assistance to theh British 
comrades. 

Saturday, ^lay 15 . dawned, and all were in 
a state of expectancy, because it was known 
that a further attack was to take place after 
sunset. The :MiUtary Correspondent of The 
T'imes has left us his impressions on that 

dav : 

On .Satuniny moniing I visited tlie Ypres district, and 
found that all was reasonably quiet after the furious 
bombardments of the previous days. Our troops there 
had suffered much from their inability to silence the 
(German guns, of every calibre up to 12 in. But our 



INDIAN TROOPS RRECTING TELEGRAPH 

WIRES, 


troops wGi'o still ill Ltood heart the German infantry 
would not stand up to them. and. in spite of our Ios&e.« 
there seemed to be no immediately serious danger on 

this side. 

A look alon2 the rest of the line down to the region 
of Laventie gave an impression that no hostile action 
vns i iTipeiitl ing. and I passed on — fairly confident- 
that wo j'houltl not be ilistiirbed that night by a (jcrmaii 
offensive — ^do'vn to t lie v'illage of La Couture, whence a. 
good view wa 3 to lie gained of the l>oinbor<lineiit against 
that part of the German front selected for the niglit 
attack. 

Tliis village hafl suffered much. ^los: of the inhalii- 
tonts, except a most gallant ruri, had fled. The church 

churchyard, as well as the village, showed signs of 
devastation. But the havoc wrought by our own 
shell? on the German lines was greater still. From 
our guns and howitzers a well-aimed, deliberatej and 
fairly heavy fire was in pro^^ross all the afternoon and 
well into the night. This fire struck the German 
trenches and fortified posts. It wrecked the barbed 
wire in parts, and every now and then a heavy explosion, 
or the outbreak of a fire, showed where our shells had told. 

I noticed that the heavy battery, which was to the 
right rear of my observation post, was firing with great 
precision, and, in general, the effect of the fire appeared 
to be good, althougli it could not be described a.s over- 
whelming, or as likolv to drive good troops out of their 

works. 

In tlie late afternoon Sir John French rode out amongst 
the troops and was received with enthusiastic acclama 
tion. He wished them good luck, and addressed to all 
a few warm and inspiring words. No one knows better 
•than he how to strike, the right note in an appeal to 
soldiers, and he had the pleasure of observing how keen 
the men were for a da.sh at the enemy, how confident 
they were iii his leadership, and how delighted they wero 
that the hour had come at last for the attack. 

The Staff arrangements for the attack were well done. 
All column roads were marked by signboards, and 
every attention paid to the perfect ordering of the troops. 
Kvery movement took place after dusk, and it was in 
complete silence that the various units drew out of their 
billets and bivouacs, and gradually took their place at 

the appointed spots. 

The night was dark, but not very dark, though there 
was no moon. The wind was scarcely perceptible,, 
and the weather was warm. 

All was ready. The Royal Engineers at; 
great risk had been cutting the barbed wire in 
front of our own trenches, and bridging two 
ditches which would have to be crossed. They 
bad made scaling ladders for the rnen, and, 
in a dozen other ways, sought to render easier 
the very difficult task in front of their comrades. 
Officei's had maps revised from the photo- 
graphs taken by aeroplanes. The negatives, 
procured tinder such hazardous circumstances 
bv the aerial operators, revealed to the military 
frartographers the German position as seen 
from above. These photographs somewhat 
resembled those taken through telescopes 
of the surface of the moon. Features which 
escaped the eyes of officers stationed on the 
ground were indeed revealed, but the heights 
of obstacles, the depths of trenches and ditches 
could only be guessed. The men were cleaning 
their rifles and sharpening their bayonets. 
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“ Behind the lines,” 


writes an eve -witness. 


“ I saw a chaplain prepare his fighting men for 
the great assault. It was in an orchard 
carpeted with blossoms shaken off by the 
concussion of the guns. “ He stood at a small 
table, continues the narrator, “ with the pure 
wlhte linen and glistening silver. Kneeling 
on the grass was one of the best-known fighting 
battalions in the British Army, and I saw 
officers and men step out and kneel before the 
Holy Table with hands stretched out to receive 


the Blessed Emblems of the Body Broken 
and the Blood Shed.” 

The trenches were filling up. The Indians 
were on the left, the 2nd Division of the I. 


Corps in the centre, and, on the right, the 7th 
Division of the IV. Corps. The attack was to 
be delivered from that section of our front 
which from Richebourg St. Vaast followed the 
road knowm as the Rue du Bois and then ran 
south of the road until it reached the turning 
to the hamlet of La Quinque Rue. Thence 
the line proceeded southward, passing in front 

of the ruins of Festubert, which has given 
its name to the battle. 

The Indians and the 2nd Division were to 
assault the German trenches imder cover of 
the night ; the /th Division was to advance at 


dawn. 


On the extreme right, south of the hill, 
crowned by the battered church and houses of 
La Bassee, stretched a plain, the monotony 
of which was broken by the factorv chimneys 
and spoil heaps of a mining district. The 
trenches, connecting the French army which 
had won Carency with the British First Army, 
could be discerned in the distance. To the 
left of La Bassee a little knoll and a pile of 
crushed masonry indicated Festubert. Thence 
to Neuve Chapelle was a fenny country, inter- 
sected by broad ditches filled with mud and 

» 

slimy water and hidden by tall, coarse grass. 

At least two of these had to be crossed by the 
British. 

Some clumps of poplars and willows afforded 
a little natural cover to the enemy. Among 
them and in groups of cottages, in farmS; and 
isolated houses were hidden many of their 
deadly machine-guns. The main strength of the 
defence, however, lay in three lines of trenches 
drawn by the Germans across the fields and 
meadow's w'hich, in places, were wnter-logged 
and thus added to the difficulties of the assault- 
ing troops. Low redoubts and breastworks 
running from the front to rear, divided the 
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German lines into sectors each capable of 
independent defence, and no pains had been 
spared to make their works an impregnable 
barrier. Formidable, indeed, was the long 
serpentine obstacle w'hich lay betw'een the 
British and their objective, the Aubei's ridge. 

The sim had sunk to rest and the men waited 
calmly for the signal. Neither moon nor 
stars lit up the sky. Facing the British and 
Indians was the 7th Prussian Corps, recruited 
from the industrial and mining districts of 
Westphalia. The 57th. 5(>th, and 54th In- 
fantry Regiments and the 24th Pioneei*s were in 
the trenche.s. Of these the 57th Regiment 
alone was destined to lose in tw o days 2,400 out 
of 3,000 men. 

The Germans w'ere on the alert. Shouts of 
“ Come on, we are ready,” had been heard 
during the afternoon. 

At 11.30 p.rn. the order to assault was 
given. As our men left the trenches, the sky 
w'as illuminated w ith flares shedding downw'ards 
a bright white glare. German searchlights 
sw'ung round to meet the advancing tide of 
British Imperial troops. The rattle of the 
rifle and the rat-tat -tat of the machine-gims 
w'ere both heard in their highest intensity. 
i\[en fell as they clambered ov'er the parapets, 
fell in increasing numbei*s as they pusiied 
gallantly forw'ard. The Indians making for 
Richebourg I’Avoue were held up. 

South of the Indians advanced the 2nd 
Division. Its left captured tlie first line 
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of trenches, but halted in order to keep 
toxich ^vith the Indians. The centre and right 
broke into the German second line of trenches, 
gauiing 800 yards in frontage and about 600 
yards in depth at the furthest part. An officer 
who was present in this sector of the battle- 
field relates some incidents of the fighting : 


In our immediate vicinity the attack was to take place 
on a front of about half a mile, whUe away to ng^t 
and left other divisions were attacking. Here tne 
regiments attacking were the Worcesters Royal Imns- 
kiUing Fusiliers. 60th King's Royal Rifles, and the 
King’s Liverpool Regiment. Soon after ten o clock 
alon- this front there were four lines of men lymg 
the open in froiU of the breastwork, with more behind 
waitiL to support- At 11.30. in pitch darkness, they 
rose witli one accord to the attack. In perfect quietnes^ 
thev went forward at a walk. They had hardly started 
wh4n a flare rose from the German trenches ; on they 
went, still walking. The flare had apparent y 
them, for other flares went up ; then a hail of lead was 
poured into the advancing troops, who then started to 
c^harge. The sliarp bark of the machine gims and the 
crackling of “ rapid fire ” of the rifles, was deafening.^ 
For some reason most opposition was met on the 
left of our Hne by the Worcesters and Inniskilhngs. 
The King's Royal Rifles and the King’s on the right 
soon obtained their trench and went on to their seconc . 
On the left, nothing daunted by the sheet of lead that 
thev had to penetrate, the Worcesters and Inniskilhngs 
went on bravelv- Numbers fell, and the orcesters 
found their task impossible ; but the Irishmen, pushed 
on line after line, and after terrible losses m officers 
and men obtained their section of trench and immediately 
made for the second line. A rush through another had 
of lead, and the second line fell to them. At dawn 
the successful regiments joined up. and five or six hundred 
yards of the first two lines of German trenches were 
keld bv our brave men. -Many heroes from our front 
trenches during the day shouldering bandohers of 
ammimition— or carrying boxes of bombs— attempted 
the 300 yards dash across the open to the captured 
German trenches. Some got across, but many fe U 
There is no recognition for theso— they were brave men 
doing their duty. Hiey knew the risk and took it 
ffladlv. willing to do their share for the honour of their 
couniry and regiment. During the day our trenches, 
supporting trendies and communication trenches 
were subjected to a terrific bombardment. The wounded 
suffered most bv this, for although the stretcher-bearers 
took all risk, it was quita impossible to remove many of 
them. It was not until dark that any real attempt 
to clear off the wounded, who had been lymg in the 
trenches ail dav, could be made. On iHonday the Oxford 
and Bucks and the Highland Light Infantry pushed 
on from the captured trenches and won more ground. 


Captain C. L. Arrnitage, of the 6th Battalion 
of the W orcestershire Regiment, had been 
among the leaders in this attack. After his 
men had faded to gain their objective, he skil- 
fully withdrew and reorganized tliem behind 
our breastwork. After stinset lie rescued many 


wounded men. 

The Iving’s l^iverpool Regiment referred to 
above attacke.d two farms. A company reached 
the outbuildings of one of these, but eventually 
had to withdraw. Lance-Corporal Tombs of 


this regiment crawled on his knees no less than 
five times to bring in woimded. Lieutenants 
Hutchinson and Fulton, with a bombing 
party, advanced dovm a trench, captured 
many Germans and put to flight others, who 
were promptly fired upon by their own men. 

In response to calls for ammunition, Hutchin- 
son the next day led up a party through machine 
gim fire, the last part of the journey being per- 
formed on hands and knees. Later, on May 18, 
this officer conducted some bombers who 
forced 200 Germans to surrender and as many 

to retreat. 

The Inniskniings advanced up both sides of 
a road called the cinder track. Their left, 
owing to the delay in bringing up a supportmg 
j;.Qgii'ji0rit, was exposed to the concentrated fire 
of machine guns and had to halt. The tw o 
companies on the right, however, reached the 
enemy’s trenches. Second -Lieutenant J. L- 
Morgan, who had repeatedly returned to hurry 
up reinforcements, was mortally woimded- 

It was now that a surprise was sprung on 
the enemy, who may not have suspected the 
presence of the 7th Division round Festubert. 
At 3 a.m. on Sunday, the 16th, the Division 
was launched at the very intricate entrench- 
ments in that quarter. We will follow the 
progress of some of the regiments engaged - 

in the attack. 

The Welsh Fusiliers had arrived on the 
evening of the 16th. During the small hours 
of the night Royal Engineers had been out in 
front cutting passages through our own wire 
entanglements and bridging a wide ditch 
which separated our lines from the enemy s. 
In the dull light preceding the dawn, our 
artillery at 3 a.m. began to hurl shells at the 
parapets of the German entrenchments. Sud- 
denly the curtain of shell fire receded east of 
the enemy’s line. The moment had come for 
the assault. Dp the ladders provided to scale 
our owTi parapets the men clambered ; they 
dropped down on the further side, and under 
-^©rrific fire streamed off to the openings iii 
the wire entanglements. Lieutenant -Colonel 
Oabbet, theii* commander, fell riddled with 
bullets. IMajor Dixon, shot through the legs, 
lay at the edge of our own trench. Passing 
beyond and thinning visibly, the Fusiliers 
sprinted for the bridges over the ditch a hundred 
yards away. The cheery shouts of the Celts 
iiiingled with the hoarse, guttural cries of the 
Westphalians. Had the artillery breached 
the German parapets ? A wild yell of joy 


• Thi-^ narrative was pu 


nlished in 7'he Daily Chronicle. 
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HIGHLAND PIPERS PLAYING THE CANADIAN SCOTTISH INTO YPRES. 

Canadians honoured by their British comrades on their return from the battle at Langemarck. 


told the Warwicks in reserve that tlie gunners 
had done their work. Into two smoke - 
obscured trenches the wave of excited Welsh- 
men poured. There was a short, hand-to- 
hand encounter. Then the Teutons fled down 
a long communication trench leading to an 
orchard. Careless whether they hit their 
own men or not, the German gunners opened 
on what a minute before had been the West- 
phalian trencli. While Sergeant Butler, badly 


wounded, was firing the only machine gun 
which had not been knocked out, Captain 
Stockwell led his men up the communication 
trench. He had been joined by thirty-five men 
of the Scots Guards, which regiment was abreast 
of the Welshmen. A hundred yards on they met 
a barrage of British shells. Our gunners had ex- 
pected the Westphalians to put up a better fight. 

The news that the Welsii Fusiliers liad 
reached this point, was conveyed to our artillery 
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whic h thc-n tiirucd its attention to the trenches 
and redoubti5 beyond. 

The shelling ceased, and Captain Stockvvell 
was about to lead his men to the orchard when 
a German officer and two men appeared in tlie 
communication trench with a machine gun. 
The Fusiliers and Scots Guardsmen fired a 
volley and, over the corpse.s of the tliree 
Germans, they rushed to the orcliard. Tlieic 

1,200 yards from the British lines they 

were brougld to a standstUl by machine gun 
fire from six ruined cottages. The four bomb- 
throwers with the party made an entrance into 
the fiist cottage, and throughout Smiday 
Captain Stockwell and his little band main- 
tained themselves in it. Only one of seven 
orderlies sent for reinforcements got back. At 
night he received orders to retire to the second 
line of German trenches, which had been mean- 
wliile occupied by us and put m a state of 


defence. 

The clearance of these trenches liad been 
chiefly due to the bombers, each of which 
carried half a dozen grenades. Among them 

Company-SergeantOiIajor Barter with seven 

men had bombed 500 yards of trench, cut the 
wires of eleven mines, and captured three 
officers and 102 prisoners. He was awarded 
the V.Cr “I had only just arrived at tlie 
front," a German officer, who belonged to 
the 57th Regiment, afterwards explained, “I 
was in Lille for tlnee da\*s, and was then sent 
to the trenehe.s. The first day I was shelled ; 
the nextday a British soldier tlnew a bomb at me. 
I thought I had had enough, so I surrendered. ” 
Some of the prisoners were Polish mind's, w ho 


were rejoiced to escape from German t>’Tanny. 
Sinvilar scenes had occurred in the neigh 


bouring area attacked by the Scots Guards and 
Scottish Borderers. The Bordcrer.s met witli 
a mishap. Colonel AV'ood was wounded and 
fell into a stream and would have been drowned 


but for Se rgeant Btirman and Corporal Cole- 
man, who jumped in and pulled him out. 
Caught by a torrent of macliine guii fire, the 


Borderers came to a halt. 

The Scots Guards, lieaded by Sir Frederick 
Fitzwygram, went on alone. Sergeant Heyes 
joined a bombing party of the Borderers and, 
when the officei-s were killed, with t>i3ical 
British initiative he took command. He 
succeeded in capturing some 250 yards ot 


German trenches. 

Sir Frederick Fitzwygram and a compan 3 % 
borne away by their eagerness, outdistanced 


the rest of the regiment. Near the Rue du Bois 
they were surrounded and killed. A lew days 
later their bodies were found in the midst of a 
circle of German dead, empty cartridge cases. 

twisted bayonets and broken rifles. 

On the other flank of the Welsh Fusiliers the 
West Surreys (the Queen’s), a regiment largely 
composed of J.ondoners, were fully equal to 
their great reputation. The two leading com- 
panies had been almost wiped out in the first 
few minutes of the charge ; Major Bottomley 
was mortally wounded. The other companies, 
however, stormed the first -line trenches of the 
enemy and stuck to them all Sunday. For 
tactical reasons they were then withdrawn. 
One of their number. Private Hardy, had joined 
Sergeant-Major Barter’s bombing party, whose 
exploits have been already described. Wounded 
in the right arm. Hardy fell fainting to the 
ground. The wound was dressed and he 
recovered. No sooner was he on his legs than 
he cried, “Luckily I’m left-handed,” and ran 
off to rejoin Barter. A\fith his uninjiired hand 
he flung grenades until a shot laid him low. 

Hardy’s heroic death \vas the culmination of 
one of the most curious incidents in the war. 
Some tune after the outbreak of hostilities a 
certain Captain Smart, of the 53rd Sikhs, who 
had been in England on furlough, absented 
himself without leave and joined the Expe- 
ditionary Force as a private. The “ Hardy ” 
whose dauntless action we have de.scribed was 
Captain Smart ! He had told Barter what 
he had done, explaining that he had deserted 
in order to get into action as soon as possible. 

“ Luckily I’m left-handed,” is a phi'ase that 
should live from its association with this 
gallant officer, who, after hs death, was 

reinstated in his former rank. 

The answer of another man of the Queen s, 
Private Williamson, deserves to be recorded. 
He had been bringing in wounded men through 
storms of bullets. The Adjutant of the South 
Staffords, seeing that he was exhausted, told 
him to take cover ; “No, sir, he said, my 
place is in the firing line with my regiment, 

and I must go back to it.” 

No less meritorious was the conduct of the 
South Staffordshires. The men from Walsall 
and Wolv^erhampton had been taunted by the 
Germans the night before. But the enemy 
proved more valiant with their mouths than 
with their hands. Charged by the South 
Staffords, they bolted dowm the communication 
trench, and se\’eral himdred yards of the 
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German line were won. Second-Lieutenant 
Hassal!, a reserve officer, when bombing, 
exhibited personal courage of no ordinary kind. 
Under heavy fire he also returned to fetch 
grenades. Captain Singleton Boiuier also dis- 
tinguished himself, and Captain A. B. Beaiunan 
handled liis company with great skill and, 
after reaching the line allotted to the battalion, 
^^I'^^^^^hed himself and during that and the 

next two days held on under heavy artillery 
fire. 

As the battle proceeded, fresh troops were 
tlirown in to increase the momentum of the 
^^ifi®h attack. Late on Sunday evening the 
Grenadier Guards advanced, and joined in 
liimting the Germans from their lairs. One 
Grenadier was seen methodically bombing a 
large body of Germans huddled together in a 
trencli. A machine gim was brought up and 
laid tlirouph a hole in the parapet. As the 
Germans scuttled away from the exploding 
grenades, they were torn down by its fire. 

The Goidon^, too, did yeoman's service. 
Lieut. -Col. A. Gordon, shot through the Itnee, 
refused to be taken to a dressing station, and 
remained until the parapet of the captured 
trench had been reversed, and faced the enemy. 

The W^arwicks, behind the Welsh Fusiliers, 
who had been the recipients of special attention 


from the German artillery, went forward and 
explained to the Germans with their bayonets 
that Birmingham exports men as well as arms 
and ammunition. Second-Lieutenant Cha- 
vasse^ bearing a name well-known in Birming- 
ham, and a nepbew of the Bishop of Liverpool, 
led the leading company in the attack. The 

young officers in tliis battalion showed great 
courage and sldll. 

Tui’ning from the deeds of individual regi- 
ments, officers and men, let us consider tlie 
results of the fighting on May 15 and 16 from 
a wider standpoint. By 7 a.m. on May 16 
the 7th Div'^ision had entrenched itself on a line 
running nearly north and south, half-way 
between their original trenches and La Quinquo 
Bue. I)i\'iding it iroin the 2nd J^ivision wore, 
howevor, two breastwork entrenchments run- 
ning back from the front of the enemy’s first- 
line trenches, and so constructed as to give 
fire laterally in both directions ; also a series 
of redoubts. Ihe entrenchments were armed 
with machine guns behind steel shields, and 
high explosive shells wore required to render 
them untenable. At 10.30 a.m. of the same 
day an attempt had been ^nade from La 
Quinque Rue against the communications of 
the enemy, but it ended in failure. On the 
extreme left the attack of the Indians had been 
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The Charge of the 40th Puthans near ^ pres. 
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suspended, and the rest of the day had been 

spent in endeavouring to unite the inner 

flanks of the 2nd and 7th Divisions. At 

nightfall the Germans had counter-attacked, 

and the furthest point occupied by the 7th 

Division the cottage taken by Captain Stock- 

well of the Welsh Fusiliers — had had to be 
abandoned. 

By the morning of Monday, May 17, the 
British had driven two salients into the German 
lines one north of Festubert, the other south 
of it. At about 9.30 a.m. the operation of 
connecting the salients recommenced. Rain 
was falling. 

Pressed from three sides, subjected to a 
cross fire from several directions and to con- 
tinuous bombing and shelling, the resistance of 
the enemy gradually weakened, and many 
prisoners were captured. In front of the farm 
Cour de 1 Avou6, between La Quinque Rue 
and Richebourg I’Avou^, a horrible scene, 
already referred to at page 80, was witnessed. 
The remains of a battalion of Saxons hastily 
brought ip to reinforce the Westphalians had 
proposed to surrender. They advanced to- 
wards our line and were at first greeted by a 
hail of bullets. Immediately they threw down 
their rifles, and one of them waved a white 
flag tied to a stick. At that moment the 
^Vestphalians north of them poured volley 
after volley into their Saxon comrades, while 
the German artillery behind opened on them. 
In a few seconds all that was left of the band 
were a few wounded men writhing on the ground. 

Meanwhile the 7th Division in front of 
Festubert pressed southwards along the German 
trenches, bombing and bayoneting everyone in 
their path. Their task was to push on in the 
direction of Rue d’Ouvert, Chapelle St. Roch 
and Cqnteleux, while the 2nd Division on their 
left was directed on Rue du Marais and Vio- 
laines. Xhe Indian Corps was ordered to keep 
in touch with the 2nd Division and the 51st 
(Highland) Division was directed to Estaires 
to support the First Army. By nightfall the 
whole of the German first-line trenches from 
the south of Festubert to Richebourg l’Avou6 
were in our possession. In places the second 
and third lines had been captured, and beyond 
them many important tactical points were 
also held. The men, some of them wet through 
and covered from head to foot with mud, were 
eager to continue the fight. The news of the 
gassing at Ypres and of the torpedoing of the 
Lusitania had infuriated them, and their 


tempers had not been softened by such inci- 
dents as that about to be recoimted. 

A party of sixty Germans, dressed in khaki, 
advanced towards a British trench. One of 
the treacherous scoundrels called out in excel- 
lent English: “Don’t shoot, we are the 
Grenadier Guards.” A British officer climbed 
out and walked forward. Immediately he 
was fired upon, though not hit. His men, full 

of a righteous indignation, rushed from their 
trench and slew them to a man. 

That night a Territorial Battalion, the 
4th Cameron Highlandei-s — men from Skye 
and the Outer Islands and Inverness-shire, 
many of them gillies or gamekeepers, had an 
experience which the survivors will not soon 
forget. At 7.30 p.m. they received orders to 
attack some cottages. In the dark they 
stmnbled on a deep and wide ditch. Some 
swam It ; others found planks left by the 
Germans and so crossed over. All the while 
they were being shelled and also fired at from 
some houses on their left. One company 
completely missed its way ; another was 
virtuallj^ wiped out. A third company reached 
the back end of a German communication 
trench. By 9 p.m. this company was in des 
perate straits. No bombs and few cartridges 
were left. About midnight two platoons 
managed to reach it, but they had no machine 
guns with them. It would have been folly to 
remain any longer in such an exposed position. 
The survivors made their way back as best 
they could. Their commander, Lieut. -Col. 
Fraser, and twelve other officers were killed, 
and half the battalion killed, wounded or 
missmg. In this retirement Sergeant-Major 
Ross, a veteran, was noticed as behaving with 
remarkable coolness and courage. 

Tuesday, May 18, was the birthday of 
Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, the author of 
the order not to take prisoners. In The Lille 
War New8~a paper published for the consump- 
tion of the credulous German soldiers there 

appeared this crazy exhortation ; 

Comrades, if the enemy were to invade our land, do 
you think he would leave one stone upon another of 
our fathers’ houses, our churches, and all the works of 
a thousand years of love and toil ? ... and if your 
strong arms did not hold back the English (God damn 
them !) and the French {God annihilate them !), do you 
think they would spare your homes and your loved 
ones ? What would these pirates from the Isles do 
to you if they were to set foot on German soil ? 

In Spite of this frenzied appeal the strong 
arms ” of the Germans were unable to prevent 
the British making further progress, althougli 
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the weather was cold and rainy, which inter- 
fered with artillery prepaiation. Our troops 
advanced from the Fcstubert-La Quinque Rue 
road to a point about 1,200 yards north of it, 
and they seized a post 300 >’ards south-east of 
the lunnlet. The enemy, however, still re- 
tained two large farms south of Richebourg 
1- Avou^ and west of the Festnbert-La Qiiinque 
Rue road — viz., the farm of the Com* de 1 Avou6, 
before which the unfortunate Saxons had 
been butchered, and the farm du Bois. These 
farms were very strongly defended : they 
bristled with machine guns. But still our men 
would not be denied, and by Tuesday night 
sxiccess crowned their efforts, the total number 
of prisoners taken had reached 608, and several 

m€W?hine guns had been captmed. 

-Xhat day Lieutenant J. G. Smyth, of tlie loth 
Luanana Sildis. near Richebourg I’Avoue— 
after two attempts had failed— ^with a party of 
ten men conveyed 96 bombs to a point within 
a few yards of the enemy. To do this he had 
to swim a stream, and all the time he was 
under the fire of howitzers, macliine guns and 

rifles. The V.C. was his reward. 

Lieutenant A. \\ L. Corry, of the 2/ Grenadier 
Guards, had also distinguished himself. At 
Rue du Bois. when his commander was killed 
and all the other officers wounded, he had 
reorganized the company and handled it with 
grcflt coolnf^ss. 

The next clay Sir Douglas Haig withdrew the 
7th and 2nd Divisions, The former was 
relieved by the Canadians, the latter by the 
51st (Highland) Division. Both divisions were, 
with the artillery of the 2nd and 7th Divisions, 
placed under the command of Lieut. -Geneial 
Alderson. The 7th Dix^sion remained in Army 
Reserve. The weather continued wet^nd 
cold. There was little to be recorded, though 
dm-ing the night of the 19th-20th a small post 
in front of La Quinque Rue was captured, and 
Corporal T. G. Earl, of the 2 ' Welsh Fusiliers, 
distinguished liimself at Richebourg I’Avoue 
by bringing in wounded men on bve septirate 
occasions, eventually being himself struck 

down. 

On Thursday, JNIay 20, the rain ceased, but 
the day was dull and cloudy. Between 7 and 
8 p.m. the Canadians brilliantly seized certain 
points to the north-east of the Festubert-La 
Quincpie road, including an orchard. Some 
prisoners and machine guns were captured. 
The 2 1st, apart from an artillery duel, was un- 
eventful, though some slight progress was made 


near Festubert. The next day the Slst (High- 
land) Division was attached to the Indian 
Corps, and the Canadians repulsed three very 
severe hostile counter-attacks from the direction 
of Chapelle St. Roch, the enemy suffering 

heavy loss. 

But the Germans were still capable of further 
effort. The 7th Prussian Army Corps, now 
strongly reinforced, made on Sunday, May 23, 
another effort to break through the Canadian 
line near Festubert. They advanced in masses, 
and, as usual, were mowed down by shrapnel, 
machine-gun and rifle fire. Many of their 
batteries had been silenced during the day. 

On the 24th and 25th the 47th Division (2nd 
London Territorials) carried some of the enemy’s 
trenches, and in the centre on the 24th near 
Bois Grenier, between Armentieres and Neuve 
Chapelle. a slight success was gained. During 
the night several attacks made by the Germans 

near Festubert were repulsed. 

“ I had now reasons to consider,” says Sir 
John French, that the battle which wa> 
commenced by the 1st Army on May 9 and 
renewed on the 16th, having attained for the 
moment the immediate object I had in view, 
should not be further activel3^ proceeded with. 
... In the battle of Festubert the enemy was 
driven from a position wiiich was strongly 
entrenched and fortified, and ground was won 
on a front of four miles to an average depth of 

600 vards.” 

The advantage gained was, in space, perhaps 
small, but measmed by moral standards great. 
Immediately after the failtu-e of the Germans 
to gas and blast their way through to Ypres, 
British troops, fighting as ever with clean 
hands and without the assistance of an over- 
whelming artillery, had broken tlirough an 
elaborately fortified German position. In 
bayoneting, bombing, and whatever reqi-ures 
personal comage in the individual, they had 
again displayed a marked superiority over 

those opposed to them. 

We have already given some examples of 

the daring and noble courage exhibited by 
certain regiments, officers and men during the 
desperate flghting from Saturda 3 % May 15, to 
Tuesday, May 18. Those examples were not 
exceptional. A few more instances of British 
heroism may fittingly conclude this chapter. 

Private J. Jones, of the Scots Fusiliers, 
repeatedly carried messages over dangerous 
ground. He was mortally wounded on the last 
of his important errands. Summoning up his 
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READY TO START FOR THE TRENCHES. 

An evening scene near the battle-line. British troops about to start for the trenches carrying sacks of 
coke, planks of wood and broken up packing cases for making fires, and, in addition to full pack and 

rifle, the men carry parcels of food. 


last strength he waved the paper he was carrying 
to attract the notice of his comrades. The 
message was taken b\^ one of them from his 
dead body. Lient, A. T.' Quinlan, R.A.M.C., 
attached to the same regiment, was danger- 
ously wounded while tending a wounded man 
in the open. Shells were biusting arotmd him. 
He forbade two stretcher-bearers in a neigh- 
bouring trench to come to his assistance. 


Jjieutenant Graham, of the Essex Regiment, 
who accompanied the Fusiliers, was a man of 
exceptional height, and therefore an easy mark 
for the enemy. The Colonel of the Fusiliei-s 
advised him to keep at the rear of the attacking 
party. When the charge began, he rushed 
ahead and was almost immediately shot down. 
Lance-Corporal J. Lonigan, of the 60 th Rifles, 
a stretcher-bearer, was buried by the explosion 
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of rt shell. sooner «• 

n^uined liis duties as if nothing .>.it of the 

^v«y had happened to him. Second-Lientimant 
l.loyd .lanes, of the ^'orkshires, was bombing a 
tn-neh A German snii>er from behind a hedge 
killed a non-conunissioned oflicer by his side. 
I'he laeiitenanl- oreepmg forward, flung Ins 
grenade with -such exeoUent aim that two 
Genmui soldiei-s were blown up and the sniper’s 
hand was smashed to pieces. The Sth Royal 
Scots, a Territorial Battalion brought into the 
front line, remained tlirough the thickest of 
the fighting and proved itself worthy of those it 
joined. Its gallant commander, Lieut. -Colonel 
Brook, wa.s killed I>y a shell on the tliird day. 

Of the work of the Royal Engineers and the 
Royal Army Medical Corps it is superfluous to 
speak. One section of the Engineers from late 
in the afternoon of Simday to 3 a.m. on Monday 
under constant sliell and rifle fire constructed 
two trenches, one nearly two hundred yards 
'long and six feet deep. The stretcher-bearers 
and orderlies of the R.A.-M.C. moved in the 
detidliest areas as unconcernedl 3 ‘ as if they 
were in a hospital ward. Both the artillery 
observers and the signaUers who were responsi- 
ble for the telephone communication between 
the fighting line and the batteries and head- 
quarters also displayed the utmost gallantrj'. 

Modem war is shorn of much if not all its 
ancient pageant r\', but for practical fighting 


our men still possess the heroic qualities of the 
race. 

The Canadians rendered invaluable assist- 
ance in the last phase of the battle of 
Festubert- as they had previously done in the 
fighting round Ypres when the Germans first 
opened their gas retorts. Collectively they 
lived or died up. to the reputation which they 
had gained in the St. Julien trenches. Of the 
acts of gallantry performed by individuals the 

following may bo mentioned : 

Private H. T. Cameron, attached to the Field 
Ambulance of the 1st Canadian Division, 
volunteered on the night of May 20-1 to ossLSt 
in collecting the womided in an orchard cap- 
tured from the enemy. Of the seven men who 
accompanied him four fell. He was awarded 
the Medal for Distinguished Conduct. On 
Iilay 23 Colour-Sergeant J. Hay, of the Sth 
Canadian Infantry Battalion, after all the 
officers had been killed or wounded, took com- 
mand of his company, and by his coolnessiand 
gallantry rallied them and kept them steady 
tliroughout the day. Private E. H. Hester, 
of the Sth Canadian Infantry Battalion, who 
had already distinguished himself on the 
20th, 21st and 22nd, on the 24th led an attack- 
ing party, and with it entered a bomb-proof 
shelter, cutting the wires of a number of mmes, 
and thus saving the lives of many of his com- 

rjidcto* 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


AMERICAN OPINION AND THE 

FIRST YEAR OF WAR. 


Uehman Population' in the ITnited States— Opinion in Amekica— Responsibility for the 

War— German Propaganda— Educational Campaign- Count Bernstorff- Herr Dernburg 

Dismissed- 3V,e Nev, York World's Exposures— The Fatherland— American NEUTRAUTy- 

I'-XPORT of Munitions— The Archibald Exposures— Dr. Dumba Recalled— Roosevelt. 

Colonel Watterson. and other Pro-Allies’ Opinion— German Submarine ■ Blockade "— 

American Ships Sunk— The Lusitania— United States Notes to (Germany- Resignation 
Mr. Bryan — Sinkino of the Arabic. 


N OTWITHSTANTDING the large pro- 
portion of people of German birth 
in America, the cause for which the 
Allies were fighting was sui'e from the 
first of a large measure of American sympathy. 
The Tnited State.s Government, of course, at 
once proclaimed an official neutrality. Indeed 
it was the only first-class Power of the Western 
world that could maintain an attitude of even 
comparative detachment towards the com- 
batants. During the first year of the war this 
attitude was maintained in spite of the utterly 
lawless and abominably inhuman acts perpe- 
trated by the German Government against 
innocent American citizens : acts which severely 
tried the President’s patience. But the fonnal 
attitude of the Govermnent is one thing : that 
of the American masses another. 

The relati\'e importance of the German 
population is usually greatly exaggerated in 
discussing the activities of the German- 
Americans. It is true that of the total foreign- 
bom population 25 per cent, were of German 
birth, but on the other hand 24 per cent, were 
bom in the British Hmpire. To carry the 
comparison a point further, it will be found that 
whilst Germany and her Allies represent 

Vol. V. —Part 59. 


per cent, of the total foreign -born popula- 
tion, as reported by the last United States 
Census (1910), Great Britain and her Allies 
represent 54 per cent. It is evident that the 
Gei man- Americans in the United States from 
the outbreak of the war created a noise out of 
proportion to their numerical importance. 
Dad the British Canadian, Italian, Russian, 
and other nationalities identified with the 
Allies conducted themselves in a similar manner, 
an intolerable condition of affairs would have 
lesulted, which might have ended in ci\''il riots. 
Happily this was not the case. Whilst Ger- 
mans and Austro-Hungarians, backed by 
their Embassies, used the neutral territory 
of the United States to disseminate the most 
shameless propaganda and encourage deeds of 
violence, representatives of tlie Allied nations 
retained a digmfied and law-abiding attitude 
towards the Republic that had offered them 
hospitality and broader opportunities. For 
these and other reasons the sentiments of the 
American people were overwhelmingly on our 
side. They were not slow to see, in spite of 
German propaganda to the contrary, that this 
was a w'ar fastened upon Eiu*ope by the arro- 
gant ambition of one Power, that Great Britain 
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xvent to tho uttermost lengths of persuasion m 
order to avert it, and that in entering upon it she 
acted under compulsion of irresistible obligations 

of honoiu- and duty as well a* of self-interest. 

The relations of the Uirited States wit i 
Oermany, it should be borne in nund, were, 
and had been for a generation or more, of a 
close and cordial character. It is true that o 
late years German emigration had declmec . 
but tliis was, m part at least, made up by the 
increase of travel and commerce, and by the 
extension of financial connexions between t le 



DR. WALTER H. PAGE, 

American Ambassador in London. 

two countries. It was further helped by the 
establishment of splendidly equipped German 
steamsliip lines plying between New York and 
Hambiu-g and Bremen ; by the interchange of 
American University professors with those 
from German Universities; and by the 
broadened relations resulting from coimnon 
studies in science, literature and music. In all 
these departments of loiowledge Germany 
exercised a distinct influence on the people of 
the United States. Througliout the United 
States there existed a deep feeling of friend- 
ship for the German people, and an equal 
admiration for what were supposed to be then- 
ideals and matchless progress. Many Germans 
fought on the side of the North m the Civil War. 
Next to the British, German emigration to the 
United States had always been the most 
satisfactory in every respect. The Germans 
were law-abiding, industrious, thrifty, and. 
until the war brought about the awakening. 


were regarded as sound and loyal citizens of 
the coimtry of their adoption. Certainly no 
prejudice existed in any quarter against 
Germans, therefore to their own acts alone must 
be attributed the stupendous change of senti- 
ment which took place during the first year of 
the war. The wanton and barbarous destruc- 
tion of Belgium, the murder of innocent non 
combatants and wom'-n and children on the 
high seas and in undefended towns and watering 
places, caused a powerful ie\ulsion of senti- 
ment against the Ciermans. The triends oi 
Germany, both in the Umversities, ul.ere 
exchanges of professorships had introduceil 
new and intimate ties between the Republic 
and the Empire, and in the scientific mstitu 
tions, ns well as those engaged in trade, com- 
merce and finance, were amazed to find men 
they had hitherto regarded as civilized advo- 
cating and defending the most barbarous acts 
of war. It took some time for men who had 
enjoyed intimate relations with Germany and 
the Germans to identify their late friends and 
colleagues after- they had thrown aside their 
masks. . The amiable, engaging Dr. Jekylls 
became distorted into bloodthirsty Mr. Hydes, 

A ' _ 


friends failed to recognize them. 

One of the earliest and most striking illus- 
trations of this awakening ocemred before 
the destruction of the Lusitania sent a wave 
of unspeakable horror throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States. In Oc- 
tober, 1914, a manifesto, signed by 93 of the 
most prominent men of (Tcrmanj , distin 
guished in various branches of science, art. 
education and literature, was circulated 


broadcast thioiighout America. It was en- 
titled “ An Appeal to the Civilized orld 
and in it an attempt was made to change public 
opinion in the United States on the subject of 
the war. Judged by the weight and impor- 
tance of the names attached to it, this docu- 
ment should have served the purpose intended, 
but unhappily for the enemy the American 
public were not to be influenced by mere asser- 
tions, even when promulgated by men of great 
distinction. That public decided to go deeper 
than the surface in its search for truth. The 
most comprehensive reply to the manifesto of 
the German professoi-s was that made by 
Samuel Harden Church, President Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburg, t After assuring tlie pro 


• This document is printed in full m t ol. t .. page 168 
tPublished in full by The Times in pamphlet form. 
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WATCHING THE WAR BULLETINS IN NEW YORK. 

Crowds commji out of the down-town offices in the evening watching the war bulletins outside the 
World, ‘Sun" and “ Tribune ” offices. The skyscraper on the right is the W'oolworth building. 


\Hiiisfied, nil this goo<l opinion has boeii destroyetl. You 
cannot in lialf a eeninry regain the spiritual and innterinl 
henofits wliich you have lost. Oh, that we rnit,'ht liave 
a^ain a Germany that we con It 1 respect, a Germany of 
true peace, of true progress, of true culture, modest and 
not hoastfnl. for ev'er rid of her war Ion Is and her armed 
lio-»ts, and turning out-c more to the nplitting influence 
of ^nch leaders as Gnther, ( Joethe, Beethoven, and Kant ! 
lint Germany, whether you win or Jose in this war. has 
l<djcn, and the once glorious nation must continue to 
pursne ns c‘ourse in darkness ami inunlcr until eon- 
science at last bids it witlalraw its armies hack to its own 


hoimdaries, there to Impf for the world s paidi.n upon this 
inexpiable damnat ion. 

.Mr. 0.s\vald (lui'ristui \ illard,* writiiig some 
months alter Mr. t'horfh, appan'iitlv' came to 
[)recisely the same* i;oiu*tusions. Mr. \ illard said : 

So tar as has been asecrtameil, no (ierimin [iniili-'a- n.n 
of the complete English and 1; reneh doeument'' ha- l>iM-n 


* (It rinany Emhnttlesf, an Anif^ricau i nterfrf tdtt^ 
By Oswalil Garrison Villartl. 
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aftcinote.l ; the public lui> l. amc.l of ll.cii almont wholly 
Uiruugl. porlisan coinu.fnts l>y I heir own cl it or.-. Thus 
tilO writer Inn been mifiibl*' t*> fii.HCnvor in tlio (•ermftn 
|)aper.=^ to which ho haw hatl access any fair fliscuAsion or 
publicntio!. of Belpiutn'^ olli^-ial statement of ^er side 
of I ho cf^e, and ti)c documents bearing thereon. Of all 
the literature of the war. notlnng is more irnpressivo and 
convincing than tills. lint the New \oikfir • Mats 
Znifunq. for one. made liasto to abridge and bury it in an 

inconspicuous pltico. 

!)r. f’rharles W. Elitd, President Kineritiis of 
Tlurvard, in a letter to the New York Trmes^ 
toiifhed on the same point in these words : 

rii<; Jjainplileus by Cernmn piiblici.sts and men of 
which are now coming to thin country, 
vuriouH fiiiiiilar publications written hero, seem to irulicaii 
limb the German public is still kept by iU Government in 
ijinoranco about the real antecedents of the war, and 
about many incidents ami aspects of the portentou- 
combat. These documents seem to Americans to 
contain a large amount of misinformation about the 
attack of Austria-Hungary on Serbia, the diplomatic 
uegotiat ion.s and the correspondence between sovereigns 
wliicli immediately preceded the war, and the state of 
>,,ind of the Belgian arul English peoples. 


ypaco in list b(* found for one other opinion 
fin the responsibility for the war, because the 
basis of all the German firopaganda in America 
was that the war liad been forced upon Ger- 
many, In October, 1914, the New York Times 
submitted the White, Orange, and Grey Books 
of Great Britain, Germany, Russia and Belgimn 
to Mr. Jame.s M. Beck, formerly Assistant 
Attoriu*y-General of the United States, and one 
of the leaders of the New York Bar, and asked 
him to consider the evidence submitted to 
determine the legal responsibility for the war. 
Mr. Beck’s brief occupied two pages in the 
.Vezt’ York TimeSy and is a clo.=5e analysis of the 
testimony presented. His full arguments will 
be found in the pages of a pamphlet printed by 
The TimeSy from which is reproduced here only 
the “judgment,” which in iNIr. Beck’s opinion 
“ an impartial court would not hesitate to 


pass ” : 

I. That Germany and Austria in a time of profound 
peace secretly concerted together to impose their will 
upon Europe and upon Serbia in a manner affecting the 
balance of power in Europe. Wliether in so doing they 
intended to precipitate a European war to tletermine the 
mastery of Europe is not satisfactorily established, 
although their whole course of conduct suggests this as a 
]>ossibility. They made war almost inevitable by (a) 
issuing an ultimatum that was grossly unroaspnable and 
disproportionate to any grievance that Austria had. and 
ib) in giving to Serbia, and Europe, insufficient time to 
consider the rights and obligations of all interested 

nations. 

2. That Germany had at all times the power to compel 
Austria to preserve a reasonable and conciliatory course, 
but at no time effectively exerted that influence. On the 
contrary, she certainly abetted and possibly instigated. 

Austria in its unreasonable course. 

:J. That England, France. Italy, and Russia at all 
times sincerely worked for peace, and for this purpose 


not only overlooked the original misconduct of Austm 
but marie r*very reasonable concession in the hope of 

pre'icrving pence. 

4 Xhat Austria having mobilized its annyp 
was reasonably justified in mobilizing its foro^ Suah 
act of mobilization was the right of any sovereign State, 
and 03 long as the Russian armies did not oroee the 
borrler or take .any aggressive action no other nation 
had any just right to complain, each having the same 
right to make similar preparations. 

5. That Germany, in abruptly declaring war against 
Rus.sia for failure to demobilize when the other Powers 
had offered to make any reaponable concession and peace 
parleys wore still in progress, precipitated the war. 

This impartial and neutral American jurist 
declared that in his judgme nt Germany and 
Austria were responsible for the war ; that 
Germany had it in her power to r*.nipf l Austria 
to i)re.«iervc a reasonable cours<‘, but ilid not 
exert that influence : that Enj/Iand, Fniiu-o. 
Italy iuid Ru.<sia sincerely workc-d for peace, 
and tbot Geniiany in abruptly deelariiig war 
against Russia precipitated the uur. .Mr. 
15 eck adds that he reached these conelu-i*»ns 
with reluctance, as he had a feeling of dcop 
affection and admiration for the Gerinjui pe<»plo. 
But “tlie German nation has been plunged 
into this aby.s.s by scheming statesmen uikI it- 
self-centred and highly neurotic Kaiser, who 
in the twentieth century sincerely believer h<‘ 
is the proxy of Almighty God on earth, and 
t herefore infal lible.” 

It will be seen that the very foun(lati<in of 
the German propaganda in America had been 
undenmiiied. After failure in the endeavotir to 
convince America that the Allies w@r© the 
tiggressors, there remained o 
difficult task of trying to dern# ristrate tluit it 
is right for a great nation to trainiile under 
foot another people becau.^e in her judgim-nt 
her welfare demands that the weaker .-ha I! pay 
the price, to hide, distort, and travesty the 
facts, and to carry out an organized campaign 
against tlie truth, (-rcat Britain, Russia, 
and Italy did not find it necessary to 
initiate a propaganda abroad on behalf of their 
soldiers, their motives, or tlieir policies. Th(^ 
Allies bore tliernselves with rare dignity and 
restraint, and their qualities of self-control 
contrasted favourably with the German propa- 
gandists, who sought to conquer hostile 
American opinion by the lowest and most 
disreputable methods. 

The attitude of Great Britain in all this 
sordid business was simply one of anxiety, 
just anxiety, to have the moral support of 
the American people in this war for liberty 
and right. Bub we knew that it was behind 


* Publisliecl October 2. 1914. 
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us. and it was hardly becoming in us, while it 
niiizht he disagieeable to the American Ciovcrn 
inent, that we should openly solicit the good 
oiiinion that was already given us so freely. 
Wo were conscious of our own good light. 
The facts were before America as they nere 
before the rest of the woi-ld. We were content 
that she should form her own judgment upon 

them. 

The “ German educational campaign in 
the United States was undertaken by Herr 
Dernburg. wlio arrived in America on August 
2o. 1914. accompanying the German Ambas- 

sador, Count Bernstorff> who, at the outbreak 
of war. was at home on leave of absence. 
He euphemisticaUy described liis mission as 

the enlisting of American support for the 
German Red Cross.” The real piupose of tliis 
German emissary, however, was not long m 
developing, and imder the direction of Count 
Bernstorff. the German Ambassador, a gigantic 
campaign, was organized to feed the Ameiican 
public with German news and views, and to 
deflect their sympathies, if possible, from Great 
Britain to the side of Germany. The choice of 
Dernbiu’ff was characteristic of German 
methods. Twenty-Hve years before the war this 
son (>f a Berlin Jewish journalist had been a 




itor 


MR. HERMAN RIDDER, 

of I lie New Yorker Staaf^-^eifim^ 


\?^oluutccr bank cleric in Wall btreet, and his 
mctliods were always regarded in Germany as 
“ American.” After a fairly successful basint.s.s 
career he was “invented” by Prince Biilow 
at the end of 190^) to become Colonial Secretary,, 
and to run the “national” elections to the 
Reichstag on a colonial issue which Biilow had 
forced for his o\^ti ends. The election cam- 
paign. which was managed on line.s new in Ger- 
many. was successful, and Dernburg increased 
his reputation. It was, however, quickly di.^- 
covered that a Jewisl. Minister was impos- 
sible in Prussia as soon as he had ceased to be 
actually necessary to his ina.sters. and during a 
political crisis in 1910 Dernburg, anticipating his 
certain 'ate. took refuge in resignation. In the 
^^cars before the w^ar he had lost all influence in 
Germany, and to those who knew his situation 
it seemed something like an insult to the 
GTnited States that he should suddenly be 
Inought out of his retirement “ to bamboozle 
the Americans.” Dernburg had no lack of 
assistants. The American Embassy alone pro- 
vided him w'ith people like the naval attach-v 
Captain Boy-Ed, better knowm for his work m 
the Tirpitz press bm-eau than for his knowledge 

of the sea. 

There were other lesser lights, and strong 
banking and other friends in America who 
volunteered to help in moulding public opimon. 
The Koiser apparently felt sme of the suppoit 
of the Gennaii-American population, but it wai> 
noted soon after the destruction of Belgium 
that the Kaiser’s popularity w ith at least four- 
flftlis of the American people was decidedly on 
the wane. The iwincipal newspaper organs of 
these w orthies w^ere Mr. Herman Ridder s New 
Yorker Slaafs-Zeitinig, once, Init no longer, a 
l^aper of considerable influence, and ^Ir.. 
Heai-st’s New Y^orker Morgen Journal. I here 
were many les.s important journals printed 
in German and perhaps others in English 
tliat w’ere brought into line. Xew German 
organs were founded for the special purposes 
Cif German w^ar propaganda. Most notorious 
among these latter journals was the Fathei- 
famU edited by Herr Viereck. who claimed 
that he was “ America’.^ toremost living 
poet.” From the headquarters in Xew' \ ork 
emanated a continuous stream of state- 
ments ” by tlie Ambassador, “ letters to the 
public ” from Dr. Dernburg, “ addresses ” and 
magazine articles by Dr. Hugo Muensterberg, 
who occupied the Chair of Psychology at 


larvard 


In short, the -news syndicate”^ 
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(Front th€ ‘'New York Tribune. ') 

DH. DERNBUKO. 

Wilt he take his do^ with him? 

nir thods HO well known in America wijre workf*fl 
for “all tln*y \vf*r«* worth,” and the Idg 
drum ” wan heaten ho IolhIIv from Maine to 
i'atitra'nia that at first it ><*erned likely that 
the [/lii-fjo-*!* ifi view would at least partially 

he accomfili'^hed. 

Such, tlien, \\t*re th»* perffontiet and their 
iiH*tlaxl-i widely flf-vwhiped hy the German 
Government for the purfjose of working iif) 
pnhlic Hiuitiment in the* United States. An 
Ajiierican correspondent in The 2’t/ecjsf, in com- 
incntiui' on the c'ampai^ii ."uirl : 

ria ^'eiif'ral ii'><4tulc on Aiiioriemi ptiblic opinion he^an 
with the rnoni'-nt of Count tkjrnsturffS ariivnl. He 
< to hf* an .Viiiha'^^ador and hecaiiie a I'leas A;.reiit 

K^tmor'inuiry uiid I'uhlicitj' Cronioter Plenipotontiary, 
'1 !i*- Cerinaii I 'liihuHHy in V\'ti„<,liington put up it ^ shut tors 
ii-* *1 diploinaiic (MHabli^h merit und convortorl into a 
new'- ii^ciiey. The Arneriettii n**w'apap»*r-) wen*, ilrenched 
with Aiiiba-tiuloriui t'oriiinunh'ativenoiid. I'he Xew York 
journal-i which had rc|H>rt«‘r-i to whom Count H»-rn>stortf 
coiiid |iour out hi-i h>'art ^ot inters rnca-'urable only 

in columns. To the Crests outside New' ^'ork Count 

Hcnistorff -ipoke throti^h the irie<liurri of “ statements ” 
i*t the New' York odices oi the two Icusim^ Ainericun news 
agencies. l»*or u week or ten days not a inorrdrii^ or 
t'V ciiiii,^ journal of corecqneacc in the United States went 
to prestt V* ithout dome iresh ctfu-iioa from licrn.->lorrt. 
Now it Wilt un *' uilicial fleiiial " of the latest act of 
C''rmuti brutality. rhen there wouM be tome new 
hra^^'art prii^'iiotticatioii of (jermany’s *’ ubwJuto 
invincibility." I'o vary the inoriotony oi IhrnslorfTs 
pfonuttcininrutuH , (’aptuiri IJoy-Kd was now iiiipressed 
inty serv ii *", ttiui he b**^'.vii Irediri;^ the with in- 

terviews " anil *■ -tateinentt." 'Oiea l>r. Dernburg W'as 
"put on the job." His fJihut coriBiited of a lonu', cur*-- 
fully-pre(>ar*'*t brief ar^'utn..' the Ceriiiaii ease wnth the 
finesse oi a shrewd eoLut->el for the defence, for ilu" IvaL-f'r’s 
cttUtc in Americu was now at a point where it ur,;cntly 
reipurtsl rehabilitation. Hy " new * syndicate ” rnctho^l- 
w i lei y developeil in tie* United Stale*, Hr. Dernbur.''- 


stati-rncfits rcc,-i^ed publicity in the loading' journal' of 
the country, reaching all the way from New York to the 
Golilen ( rate. 

1 he laov'fcMiicnt w&s conducted with chara!-- 
t eristic thorouglmes.a and cliaracterLstic want of 
scruple. 'I'he Cortsiilar iS(*rvice was mobilizefi, 
the (jermati socictif*s, which seek to presfrvi* 
a separate (.Jerinaii Stimmung aiiiouffst th** 
Gt-rman citizens of the. I'nited States, were 
marshalled and set to work ; even German 
firms were employed to bring pressure on the 
American Press by furtiv'e menaces of witli- 
drawing support unles.s news and cornineats 
on the war were niariipulated in German 
interests. Newspapers, as we hav'e said, were 
piireha.'-ed, and German newsf)apers pnblishtul 


'A A 



OK. IJKRNBl'Kf; 

f>f ihe German Press Bureau in A meric j. 
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COUNT VON BEHNSTORFF. 

German Ambassador at Washm^fton, with his 
American wife and daughter. 

in the Tnitecl States snbsidizt (I. Publicity 
agencies of all kinds were ciuployid for the 
dissemination of news and artieh-. favourable 
to Germany, and eorrespondents in the pay 
the German Governnn nt were sent abroad frir 
tlie purpose of extolling German methods and 
German arms, describing German “victories, 
and “ intcr\'ie\viiig ” the military and political 
leaders.* There never had been suc h a satur- 
nalia of falsehood, c*alumny, and clumsy fictions 
as this revelry of corruption, inaugurated and 
carried out in the United States by Count 
Bernstorff and his satellites. The sum of 
monev exi>ended must hax'e been enormous, 

'Ik ^ 


* ,Sco, for instance, ih: Taper re Mr. .Tames 

, J. Aichibald rcferrocl t*. l>eIow. Thus Count Bem- 
AorlT writes to Mr Archibald ; — “ I bavo heard wit. 
pleaMire that you wijrh once more to letum to (jrcrman> 
and Austria, after having promoted our interests out 
I'.ere in such a zealou^ and successful manner/' while he 
notifies the German Frontier Cu-toms Authorities that 
Mr. Archibald “ is proceeding to Germany with photo- 
graphic apparatus, etc., in ortier there to collect ir.alenaJ 
for lectures in the United States of America in the 
interests cf thfe'Geiiu<in cause.” 
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some estimates giving the amount at £400,000 
per week. But, as we shaU presently see, 
when the sinking of the Biisitania caused the 
exit of Herr Dernburg, a series of damaging 
exposures, and the publication referred to 
below of Austrian and German pajiers found 
in possession of Mr. Jame.s F. J. Archibald, 
shed new light ' on these pitifid conspiracies 
to delude the American public, and it was found 
that these dishonest vv^ares were not suited for 
th(‘ American market. 

In spite of some vicissitudes and several 
exposures as to methods employed, Herr Dern- 
burg’s work continued until in May, 1915, 
h(; began a campaign the purpose of which 
was to justify the crime of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and the murder by CJerinans of 
innocent women and children. His defence of 
this was so callous and brutal that it sent a 
tiirill of disgust throughout the country, and 
American newspapers Ijegan an agitation for 
his expulsion. As a first step to that end it 
\v'as r’Pjiorted that the American Go\’’ernment 
had a.sked Count Bernstord to explain the 
precise nature of Herr Dernburg’s mLssion, and- 
at the same time had suggested that Count 
Bern.storff’s legitimate duties would bo facili- 
tated by Dernburg’s elimination. Realizing 


that his usefulness was at an end, the German 
Government granted the informal request, and 
Dernburg havdng obtained tlu-ough the American 
Govermnent a safe conduct from the British 
Government, left for Germany June 13, 1915, 
on boaA a Norwegian ship. It was generally 
conceded by the American Press that any 
Englishman ^vho had taken the liberties Dern- 
burg had taken with American hospitality 
would have been ejected much sooner. Thus 
the principal advocate of German barbarity 
and the nominal head of the missionary work 
ignominious ly disappeared. 

However much the loss of Herr Dernburg 
may have affected the character of the work 
done by the German Embassy Press Biu*eau, 
it did not curtail in any way its activities. 
From influencing the public Press and in- 
dividuals it spent money lavishly in the pro- 
motion of strikes and the employment of spies, 
and engaged in eveiy sort of intrigue to poison 
public opinion and cripple the legitimate 
industries of the United States. In August, 
1915, a crushing exposure of these German 
plots was published in the Neiv York World, 
and German treachery in America was brought 
to light. The exposure began by the publi- 
cation of a series of secret Government docu* 



GOMMANOERS OF GERMAN WAR VESSELS. 


Captaia Thiedfelder of the “ 
1‘riedrich ” on right. 


Kronprinz Wilhelm ” on left, and Captain Thierichens of “ Prlnz 
Both these vessels were interned in America in April, 1915. 


Eitel 


2'>2 


inK Tiyff-:s 


fllsT(}HY OF THF. I* Hi. 



LEAVING THE I>OGK Ol’EN. 


Mann— ‘‘Call off thar doji: 
drink.’* 

Jonathan ” ’ Taint mv doji- 
of ’em (as can r.HT ii).'* 


my TVan/^^ want* <* 
The wafer’s fer .ill 


iiHTitH wliieli won* lost 
(h*riiinri v’ersion, stolon 


1 >V'. or ACOoriliiiK to t!»»* 
from Trivy C’oiiii* ilh*r 


Dr. Alhort in tho Klovatod KniKvHV.New V<*rk. 


’J'liis oxposnro. in tlio worils of thnt jonrn.iL 
“ raisos for tlio first tirno tho ourtaiD that luus 


hithorto oonr»*alocl tho notivitios aiifl *• of 

tho ofVjcial Corinaii profm^nf''-^ in tho Unit*'<l 
St at os.’ 'Tho clociinioiits sujj^ostoil that (snint 
Ih'rnst (irtT hot! at hi.** cuioroaiul a r#*\»‘nu» of 
about £IOO,bni> wookly. 'This inonoy wa** 
iiHocl not only for tht* snhorninK of Amonoan 
public opinion, but tor tho purpo-.-* of pro 
inotiit|K striUos in munition ftwtorii's, for 
acitation against, anti for an ombargo on tho 
oxportation of munitions. I’orhaps tlio most 
tiainning ilocuinont from the Worsts portloUo 
of secret (lerman papers wtvs a roptirt rnatio t*» 
tho Gorman (’hanocllor by one Waot zoltlt , uh'» 


signofl himself “ ( ’omiuoroiai Ex|Sort.’' ami 
wrote* on tho f’onsul Gt'norar.s notepaisr. sug 
ge*sting (bo bt*st moans to foment Aineric'afi 
(ratio irritation against (Iroal Hritain. Aft«*r 
expressing hojns that the eotton tpastmu 
woiiltl soon hecouie acute, the C htvncellor s 


Consular Agent observt*<l : 

Protn tho Oorman fttantlpoint. ppo-oiuro oti tht> Amori. 
onn Oo\ orninoiit ran bo strongtliono I t>y tho intornipU n 
.»t itolivorio:* from Oonnany. ovon if tho BrUMh tSovoni- 
inoiU should jH-nnit oxct'plious. Tho^ jihipmoiu- 
o*ii>ooiallv sihouia bo interruptoil which Aiuonc^n m- 
dustnos'so badlv require, e^pocially chemical an<I .lyo 
aiuffa. as also Roods which arc u>od m tho rcilm of hn- 
arus. Withholding' of roimU i- tho snrt*st moan- u 


(.. . tho ropr»' •ontai ion fo tho A< 1 nitnt*traiio«t m 

\\ ad.ingt..n of \m^no*n inron^u- pro**-** • 

Iw*'*’ I'i.Kf wtiich fr»-v»n \monr»n inthaMrio* 


vmhi^ h orr.ploy m»ny w .rkor*. H..* r,,rnplAmt ai o«w. ^ 

tho ^r«i*t A mo n. .in d>o f*. mno-i. who h .iorUr-.| iK«t 
tlTO ecntinuod wuhh. Id.r._- . f dv -fuffs w...,UI ni<»ko 

nm r^rnry tho di.rni^^al of !.*«»•» ,«..rkn.on -hmo 


than tho nf iixq-.r*. \ <"• !»> 

forwurdo.l f rs rh»- 






The* fl»M um* rit wa.** i*igTu*<l \\ iv^ t r. .hit . Tr»*U* 
KxtH'rt t.» his Kxrelloru V fb«- lrii|orial * luan 
« »*lh*r von H» t hmarm H * *11 w » V. ami 
h* a 4 l«*«l : “ Kegarelingr ..f \m* ru an 

iinprtrt* r- of Crnnan ai.*i \u-tnon 
iigain-t r h* llnlish Gnl* r m t . uiu I M^rv , 
It V. n- -lo.svn by th* **• h tt. r-. luwl fn^ lv 

. X|wn«h.l for th*- f*>irp*-— ‘ f f. noiUmg -tn's -., 
with flu* I'Miimv an*e .»l «h^h'\al fr»cl-' •im t» 
1 . . 1 * 1 * r-. Vu ntfu i.il m »b* ••((»«• - f to* Mtldarv 
Atta* b* *»f flu- rmaii Kinba-- m \\ a^huigton 
-hown t.. h.iM- 1 **^ tt »ri . 4 .iMu..mu ati*'n 
wifi' rertaiini lalxuir I* .uh-r- l"r t b* (•orj**'— • '14 

hruig^mg ab.iut -tr i. - * m ai m . .*inU i- -o aiol 
motor-ear fart*. re** n m * ‘ r.- a-r.iaHv 

li*d<l. it ap|»»'ars. n agofds rb*- <***nit.%'» 

< hj\ f-rnnu'iit luul tiv»'- 4 ‘ laT«>*ir I* loh r** | »-» 


\vi ►rk*». 

An iiufHiTtant fratiin' of tla- rtun|iA4in mm* 
a’l ♦ lain .rat •* b«*n:e * oiitr*»l th«' Prww* o| lino 
riiitisl Stat» -* mainly thrtwiKt* tlao AmrfipriMi 
Pr*-*s>« A"*«»**iati*»fi t** rotablwh n«*>i «|»i* ► 



AN'OTMF.K VICTOKV 
\od enolhcr Iron Crm< f«»r von lopitr 
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THK IJICTA rOK. 


h rtytn a Otminn Cufioon, 


aiul s*T\k-t‘s, finance UM-tiir»*i-v and film 


fXhibitioiLs, ami puhlUh pain[>lik*i.s and hooks 
*^11 f'*i tlic piirporS 4 ' o! di\ ifliiij/ th(* Anit*ri^*an 
|a'^ipl<* t (.* t hfo ail V ol tlit* ♦ ItTmaii Kiiif>ir**. 

l^n hirtherafue f.i thi- aini the German Govern 
merit waa clearly ahowri to U* a Hnaiieial 
haeker of the FuUi€rlutnl and Hunilar pro- 
tiermaii uja.*Iog^Lst.s. Tliu ocjiTe-'pondence as 
pithllshed cunfeisted mainly ot faesiinile letter^ 
from Herr von Stumtn, the head of the Political 
J>epartnj. nt of rh* < 'erman Koreien fifliee. 


irom f 'ouiit 
rich Albert, 


Ih'rii'.tortT, anrl from l)r. Ih in- 
chiet financial iitrerit of the Ger- 


man Government. fleorg*^ Sylvester \h"er<'e|<, 
editor of the FatUerlfitiil , a[>[>f*arc*d in tla* eorre- 
.^pondence as an applicant for £.‘100 .sterlinj; a 
month. Ke acknovvledj^ed the receipt f/f t.jO 
and announced that he wonltl -♦■nd to the seen- 
tary to obtain the rc*>t. In replv' iJr, .:\lbert 
promc-s'fl payment, but demaml**d the eonfiol 
of the Fntherlniul cfeintine and an 

aoreejiient o-jranlin^ the poliey to be piir-iied 



TH /■: 


riMK^ Hlsn^UY 1HE 11 iH. 



MR. ROBERT LANSING. 

American Secretary of State. 


by that journal.* Herr von Stuinm wrote on 

behalf of Herr von Bethmann*Hollweg to Count 
BemstorlT, recommending that the expenses of 
the second visit to Gennany of Mr. 3iid\\aid 
Lyell Fox, an American journalist who on 
the tx-oasion of his last visit was most \iseful 
to us by rt'ason of liis good reports.” be paid 
out of the funds of a German information 
service. Count Bemstorff approved the re- 
commendation of Uie Chancellor, and vTOte to 
Captain von Papen, the jVIilitary Attach^, in- 
structing him to get in touch with Mr. Fox. 
Tlie most interesting feature of the II orld^s 
clisclosiirt^s, however, was the reproduction of 


an ambitious scheme forwarded to the German 
Foreign OfHce for tlw* inauguration of a news 
n&nivy to supply Anurieun newspapers with 
Co nnan infonnation. ' The author ot tlii-* 


sehi-me said : 

hs n« curry <»nr aix; it !' H**!Mosary to 

t.. So carry thr-.iijl'. h I'n-- a-itn-i.u. whirli i< ua aptotl 

M uusa licnot. rS\'. .-!<■? V ..its. ‘t Mr. Vicvrk n-fuscd to 

Mr. Albert imulo it 

4 l.-ar to him [ V 3 »-OTk ] thiit wc not in ayc-ontont witH 
tu- aSt'C k- on tbc A. h.a!i:-tr;U lucl -KiM-*'!i>J!y on the 
Pn -I-!. 'tit, lUih that we eunld noi 411 v biijj any cXteiLKiv© 
-■joport. lsouL-\?r ju“titiablo bj« < I-uiuh might bo in view 
p|,.j 5 ,|jy tiiiitsul#” toM.»rd. l.tTiiiaru', unless h© 
Mtild -r.o t >M a -Ulli. ieni . .-nlrol ..1 the editing of tho 






\ f , ’ ? t 1 1 ^ » I 




te> .sGcli 


to tin' cluvrncter, widics, and way of thinkinp of the 
Aiinni.-mi publi.:. I'hory thing inuat bo comnuinicalod 
to th.-in in tli© form of news, as they hnvo boon ac-ens- 
toinoil to this, and only nndorstanfl this kind of pro- 
iingniula. For the distribution of news w'e have in view 
it will bo nbsolutoly uoccssnry to found'a new American 
ncM-s syiulicfdo with Oennmi money. 'J'his has been 
acconi|dished liy the LTnitcd StJites Corporation, without 
them lotting it become known that Cerman money is 

behind it. 

All clubortite scheme for tlie establishiiiieiit 
of this bogus news association was worked out, 
the aim being to give American newspapers 
and magazines news and pictures. Iheso 
articles were to be so subtly manipulated that 
the fact of their being pro-German was to bo 
disguised from the guileless American editor, 
who was to be “spoon-fed” daily with this 
valuable “news” to the extent of from 3,000 
to 4,000 words by wiieless. This was to be 
sent with suitable pictures from Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and the Balkan 
States. On the eastern and western fronts 

'well -known popular American coi respon- 
dents ” were to be stationed, who shall have 
access to all the material they absolutely 
require.” A special Chinese service was even 
planned to coimter- weigh “ against the Japanese 
propaganda.” A list of topics not to be dealt 
witli bv tliis precious news association was 
g^^ippjied as a guidance for German official 

propagandists. The list included : 

1. The Belgian neutrality question as well ns the 
question of Belgian atrocities should not be mentioned 

any more. 

2. It should not be tried any more to put the blame 
for the world war and its consequences on England 
alone, as a considerable English element exists in America 
aiKl the American people hold to the viei.v that all parties 

are partly guilty for the war. 

:i. The pride and imagination of Americans and the 

re^^ard for their culture should not be continually 
offended by tho assertion that German culture is the 
only real culture and surpasses everything else. 

Ill this way, and by methods that came close 
to being criminal, v as the American public to 
be gidlod. The exposures of the World con- 
nected not only the German Embassy in 
America and its principal officials, but the 
Foreign Office in Berlin itself with these 
scurvy tricks to mould public opinion, and if 
possible embroil the American Govermnent 
with that of Great Britain. The TFo/7d s 
exposure of the plot was opportime, and had 
the effect of curbing the activities of the 
( leruian Government in the more hazardous 
. nterprise.s. Tn short, the first year of thi.s 
so-called campaign for moral support in 
Atucrica was a failure. The Germans had 
utterly failed to understand the American 
temperament. Bad as then' case was they 
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actually made it worse by their clumsy methods, 
which included, as we have seen, plots to 
destroy life and property, the forging of pass- 
ports, the making of false affidavits, and the 
promotion of strikes. Though the Gennans 
imght pride themselves on their scientific 
method of getting to the root of a subject, with 
all their knowledge of America and Americans, 
they never got to the root of the American 
mind. The attempts during the first year of 
the war, both individually and collectively, to 
mould the public opinion of the United States 
were alike dismal failui-os. The American 
mind, perhaps more given to generalizing than 
to analysing, was at first slow to see what this 
propaganda ” work really was, but in the end 
it appeared that they saw both the men and 
the deeds they accomplished in their proper 
proportions. In all this work the Germans 
left out of account the fact that Americans, 
like Enghshmen, are accustomed to form their 
own judgment in politics as in other matters. 
American opinion not only refused to be 
deluded by the shallow tricks of the German 
Embassy and propagandists, but it went 
straight ahead to the deeper issues of the war. 
It noted with Dr. Eliot and others that German 
militarism and all which it implied were the 
root causes of the conflict. It plainly dis- 
cerned that the fingerprint of the militarist ” 
was stamped upon Louvain as it was upon 
Zabern. It realized that this militarist code 
was the direct negative of all civilization, all 
progress, and all morality, as the world had 
hitherto imderstood them. Only by their 
extermination could the ideals and principles 
which the democracy of the United States, 
like the democracy of England, loved and 
reverenced with their whole strength, be 
preserved to them and to mankind. The 
German propaganda did far more to awaken 
the American people to that truth, and to 
their own immense moral interests in the 
results of the war. 

It is not possible in the space allotted to 
discuss the question of American neutrality 
in all its varied phases. As we liave seen, the 
Government at the outbreak of the war 
declared itself absolutely neutral — as one emi- 
nent writer expressed it, “neutral in letter and 
in spirit.” This was the Government attitude, 
and President Wilson’s most inveterate enemy 
would hardly accuse liim of not having lived 
up to his declaration. It has been said that 
the best proof of impartiality is that both 


sides are dissatisfied, and to a certain extent 
this may be said to be true. The “fierce 
neutrality ’’ of ex-Pre.sident Roosevelt would 
liave favoured a declaration of war upon Ger- 
many ; whilst the friends of Germany would 
ha\ e liked the United States Government to 
have stopped the exports of munitions of war, 
and to ha\’e bought up the many interned Ger- 
man ^-esseJs, in order that the proceeds of the 
sale might have gone to Germany. The Ger- 
man -Americans, ignoring the fact that the 
German Government had always maintained 
and, wherever possible, exercised the right to 
sell mumtions of war to belligerents, incessantly 
clamoured for the prohibition of the sale of 
mimitions of war to England and France. 
When Mr. Bryan, American Secretary of State, 
in his letter to Senator Stone,* in a remarkably 
clear and cogent statement ruled in favour of 
the Allies, the pro-German press loudly com- 
plained of it as far too friendly to Great Britain. 
With characteristic mendacity the subsidized 
German Press of America, and the Govern- 
mental ly controlled Press organs of Germany, 

liSttcr from tho faocrotary of St£it6, Air. Brytm, to Air, 
Stone, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, defending the neutrality of the United States in 
the European War, January 24, 1915. 



MR. JAMES WATSON GERAKU, 
United States Ambassador at Berlin. 
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|)r(x;ec‘dccl to accu^je Mr. firyan of “ flunkeyiHin 
towards Knglanfl,” and President Wilson fit 
nl lowing Kngland to dictate liis Notes (soc tho 
cartoon taken from a German paper, jirinfcd 
on p. 253). The Cologne Oozeife of Fctiniary H, 
JO 1 5, concluded three columns of -ihtL^ivc 
criticiarn with the following outtiurst : 

It ).<? the brutal British elaoftanl of might whirh finds 
expression in this Amerioan uttemneo. Kngland is 
supreme ot sea, therefore neither right nor reason, neither 
international agreements nor any other principles of 
universal Jaw, can have sway. This is the language of 
tho same man, Mr. Bryan, who foimerly ami with such 
self'cornfilacence played tho part of an apostle of imi> 
versa! pence. Wc are certain that the German -An leri- 
cftn.s arifl those who think with tliem will not fail to give 
his epistle tho answer if deserves. 

A few months later, as w^e shall see, when 
Mr. Bryan resigned ofTice because lie did not 


Stone, the Senator from Missouri, wher». thA 
Orman* Americans were strong, for informa- 
tion with which he might answer the cempl.i,,,,, 
of his constituents. This it did so comprf'hco- 

.sively. categorically, anti authoritatively— ttp 

I 'resident i.s said to have takf*n a harnj in in 
preparation— a.s to elicit the prai-o. 
of party, of nearly all fhv n-spoiNihle r,»*w, 
papers of the country. \N.‘ c.mnot fnlh.u 
Mr. Bryan through all tie t.i>niy Rfaxifn 
points with which he dealt in this 
It is enough to .saj’ that le- showed that tj,. 
action of tb** Washlngtiin Govemnicrit vv^, 
based upon legal principle, and pr^nvcd fi,.,* 
in no instance had that Government exhibit* d 
the slightest biiis in favour of ♦dther part^ 
He sw-opt away, once for all, a whol* ,4 



MR. WILLIAM J, BRYAN. 

Ex-A incrican Secretary of Stale. 

agree wdth President Wil.son’s attitude in rela- 
tion to the .sinkinc of tho Lusitania, tliese same 
organs of the German Gov'ernment, both at 
home and in America, were as freely beslavering 
JMr. Bryan witli their nauseous flattery as tliey 
Nvere in February bespattering him with their 
malignant abuse. In his letter to Mr. Stone, 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, refuted at 
length the charges jiei'si.stently inafle by the 
}>ro -German.? that the United States Govern- 
ment had “ showTi partiality” to the Allies at 
the expense of Germany and Austria•Hunga^y^ 
Tlie letter, which at the time of its publication 
was regarded as tlie most remarkable doou- 
iiieiit which the war had produced in America, 
was \M‘itten. in response to a request by Mr. 


MR. THFODORR ROGSf'MLT. 

Fx-F*residcnt of the United States 

German and pro-Oennan fictions nod plaryn! 
thti American poojde in tho position lu svfiich 
Great Britain had pnrticularly ^vished them t • 
be — the position to know and to jiidg** the 
facts for thein.selv*-<. There are. we netw:! 
hardly remark, certain points in internatioiMil 
law as it affects neutral rights, and in the 
application of that law to particuhir cimim- 
stances, on whicli the Engli-h and tho American 
xnevv differed. But, suliject to this reserve, it 
may be said, broiuily .<|)eakmg. that the doc- 
trine laid dowTi bv Mr. Brvan wivs tho doctrine 

^ a. 

of our own Courts. Perhap-^ the mo=t impor- 
tant of Mr. Bryan’s replies to the broader of 
the pro-German arguments wa-* that in which 
lie refuted the charge of general unfricndlin'^s 
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towards Germany and her ally. He pointed 
out with unanswerable truth that any suspicion 
on this liead wdiich the friends of Germany and 
Austria iriight have felt arose from the un- 
deniable fat!t that * on the liigh sea-s German 
and Austro-Hungarian nav^al power is, thus 
fur, inferior to the British/’ It followed, ho 
show^ed them, that Great Britain could prevent 
contraband from reaching Germany and Austria, 
but that Germany and Austria could not pre- 
\'ent contraband from reaching us. It was not 
the duty of the United Statas or of other 
neutrals to do for them what they were power- 
less to do for themselves. The friends of 
Germany had assumed that it was America’s 
business to prevent all trade in contraband 
and “ thus to equalize the difference due to the 
relative naval strength of the belligerents. No 
such obligation,” Mr. Bryan instructed them, 

■ existed.” The fact that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary could not draw upon the American 
markets in the face of our naval superiority 
did not make it the duty of America to close 
lier markets to us. They were open upon 
equal terms to everybody who was strong 
enough at sea to get access to them. As 
Uncle Sam remarks in a cartoon on page 252, 
“ ’Taint my dog. The water’s fer all of ’em 
(as can get it).” In commenting on the letter, 
The/rimes of January 26, 1915, said : 

Mr, Bryan’s defence of American neutrality, taken os 
a whole, can be unpalatable only to those who wish to 
see that neutrality surreptitiously infringod. There 
are, as wo have said, points on which wo do not see 
eye to eye with him. But as w^e and our Allies share the 
desire of the American people that their neutrality 
should be real and not a sham, and as we recognize and 
lollow the general doctrines upon which it is founded, Mr. 
Bryan’s letter commends itself to us as an admirable 
exposition of the policy which becomes the greatest of 
neutral peoples. 

It must not for a moment be supposed that 
this trenchant declaration, showing that the 
sale of ammunition by the United States to 
"the Allies was a well-established usage of nations 
and iliat Germany herself had furnished 
enormous quantities of arms and ammunition 
to belligerents in the Russo-Japanese War and 
in the Balkan Wars, satisfied the German- 
Americans. Failing' to gain their point by 
fair means, the Kaiser’s spies and agents in 
the United States tried foul methods, and 
began a campaign of intimidation and, on a 
small scale, one of “ frightfulness.” Allies’ 
war material w'as burnt, and mysterious fires 
broke out in various parts of the United 
Slates, generally in factories manufacturing 


war material. One large establishment en- 
gaged on munitions of war was burnt down. 
German agents crossed the frontier to Canada 
pei’pet rating dymarnite outrages, and breaches 
of neutrality were committed in the ino.st 
reckle.ss manner. Appeals, signed by hun- 
dreds of tile publishers and editors of tho 
subsidized foreign press in America, were sent 
to factories where foreign -born citizens were 
engaged in making munitions, calling upon 
them to desist from the work. When this 
failed, more drastic methods were attempted. 
Strikes were organized and engineered by the 
use of German money and tho employment of 
German agents, and foreign-born workmen 
were denoimced as traitors to their coimtries, 
and threatened by the German and AiLStro- 
Hungarian Ambtissadors with severe punish- 
ment if they continued to labour in what 
President Wilson had called the “ legitimate 
industries of the country ” — the manufacture 
of munitions of war. While engaged in this 
propaganda and intimidation Coimt Bernstorff, 
three months after (April, 1915) Mr, Bryan 
had so fully disposed of the question of the 
trade in arms, had the impertinence to address 
another Note, in which he formally charged 
the United States with departing from her 
neutrality in favour of Great Britain. To this, 
however, he received from Mr. Bryan tho 
following courteous but sharp rebuke : 

I note with sincere regret that, in discussing the sale 
and exportation of arms to the enemies of Germany, 
your Excellency seems under the impression that it was 
within the choice of the Government of the United 
States to inhibit this trade, and that its failure mani- 
fested an unfair attitude towards Germany. This 
Government holds that any changes in its own laws of 
neutrality during tho progress of tho war which would 
affect unequally the relations of the Unitetl States with 
the nations at war would bo an unjustifiable departure 
from tho^ principle of strict neutrality by which it has 
consistently sought to direct its actions. I respectfully 
submit that none of tho circumstances uigcd alters tho 
principle involved. The placing of an embargo on tho 
trade in arms at the present time woukl censtituto such a 
change and would be a direct violat ion of the neutrality 
of tho United States. It will be clear that, holding this 
view, and considering itself in honour bound thereby, 
it is out of the question for this Government to considei 
such a course. 

The question of justifying exports of munitions 
was /"Iso brought up by the Austro-Hungarian 
Government in a protest addressed to the 
American Ambassador in Vienna, on June 29, 
to the effect that a neutral Government could 
not be allowed to trade in contraband un 
liindered if the trade took the form and 
dimensions whereby the neutrality of the 
country would be endaneered. This ncril the 
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The Liner after being torpedoed by a German Submarine, May 7, 1915 


United States incurred, Austria-Hungary con- 
tended, by exporting war material for the use 
uf the Allies. In one of the most pointed 
documents yet written Austria-Hungary was 
informed, in the words of Secretary Lansing’s 
Note, that ; 

Manifestly the idea of strict neutrality now advanced 
by the Imperial and Royal Government would involve a 
neutral nation in a mass of perplexities which would 
obscure tlie whole field of international obligation, pro- 
duce economic confusion, and deprive all commerce and 
industry of legitimate fields of enterprise, already heavily 
burdened by the unavoidable restrictions of war. 

In Uiis connexion it is pertinent to direct t)ie attention 
of the Imperial and Royal Government to the fact that 
Austria-Hungary and Germany, particularly the latter, 
have during the years preceding the present European 
War produced a great surplus of arms and ammunition, 
w hich they sold throughout the world, and especially to 
belligerents. Never during that period did either of 
them suggest or apply the principle now advocated by 

the Imperial and Royal Government. 

During the Boer War betw^een Great Britain and the 
South African Republics the patrol of the coast of neigh- 
bouring neutral colonies by British naval vessels pre- 
vented arms and ammunition reaching the Transvaal or 
the Orange Free State. The allied Republics were in a 
situation almost identical in that respect with that 
in which Austria-Hungary and Germany find them" 
selves at the present time. Yet in spite of the com- 
mercial isolation of one belligerent, Germany sold to 
Great Britain and the other belligerent hundreds of 
thousands of kilos of explosives, gunpowder, cartridges, 
.shot, and weapons ; and it is known that Austria- 
Hungary also sold si milar munitions to the same pur- 
chaser, though in small quantities. 

As usual, the opinion of the pro-German 
editors was that the Note would prove a great 
satisfaction to Great Britain. To impartial 
observers, however, the position taken by 


Secretary Lansing was unassailable. If Austria- 
Hungary and her present Ally had acted other- 
wise in these circumstances, the Imperial and 
Royal Government might with greater consis- 
tency and greater force have urged its conten- 
tion. In giving the practical reason why 
America had advocated and practised trade in 
munitions of war, the Note wished it to be 
distinctly understood as spe^iking with no 
thought of expressing or implying any judgment 
with regard to the circumstances of the war, 
but as merely putting very frankly the argu- 
ment which was conclusive in determining th© 
policy of the United States, In conclvision 

Mr. Lansing said : 

The principles of internationfil law, the practice of 
nations, the national safety of the United States and 
other nations without great military and naval estab- 
lishments, the prevention of increased armies and navies, 
the adoption of peaceful methods for the adjustment of 
international differences, and finally, neutrality itself, 
are opposed to the prohibition by a neutral nation of the 
exportation of arms, ammunition, or other munitions of. 
war to belligerent Powers during the progress of the 

war. 

Thus the American Government for a tliird 
time annoimced its determination not to yield 
to German agitation for stopping the export 
of munitions of war. This very able Note 
left no single loophole for further legitimate 
agitation for an embargo on munitions of war. 
It should have put an end to the insincere 
propaganda on tliis subject both in Austria 
and in America, which, however- had in reality 
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been inspired from BerUn. It did not. however ■ 
because the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, as 
we shall show later, having been defeated in 
argument, entered into a conspiracy to accom- 
plish by chicanery and even violence what he 
bad failed to secure by proper diplomatic 
methods. The double-faced treachery of the 
crusade engineered by German agents (hiding 
beliind American dupes) for the excitement of 
public opimon, demanded an embargo against 
Great Britain and France, while Germany her- 
self planned enormous exports of war material 
through several agencies. Sufficient has been 
said to demonstrate that President Wilson had 
shown both patience and tolerance of the 
Austro -German propaganda as persistently 
carried on for the first year of the war. It 
had been of a character that might well have 
moved a more excitable ruler not merely to 
anger but to action. When it was deliberately 
aimed at the segregation of Gemian-Americans 
from the main body of American citizens, and 
their enrolment for political purposes in the 
interests of Germany rather than of the United 

States, the President adopted an attitude of 
detachment. 

We have shown how he allowed Hen- Dern- 
burg all the rope that he could possibly have 
desired, and how he maintained an attitude 
of the strictest official unconscioitsness in the 
presence of the variegated campaign of com- 
mercial, social, financial, and political terrorism 
which the Austro-German agents waged. Early 
in September, 1915, howev^er, a case arose which 
rightly aroused the President’s indignation, and 
resulted in a request (September 10) for the 
recall of Dr. Biunba, the Austro-Hungarian 
Idinister at Washington. Dr. Dumba was 
convicted on evidence which he was unable to 
deny of conspiring with Captain von Papen, 
the German Military Attache, to disorganize 
American factories engaged in supplying tlie 
Allies with munitions. His scheme was to stir 
up strikes and discontent among the Austro- 
Hungarian employees in these works, and to 
bring home to them a sense of their “ guilt ” 
and disloyalty in furnishing war material for 
the enemies of the Dual Monarchy. The 
appearance of an Ambassador, who had been 
completely demolished in argument, as a 
fomenter of strikes in the country to which 
he is accredited is, to say the least, unusual ; 
but Dr. Dumba found in it nothing but what 
was perfectly proper. President Wilson, how- 
ever, took a dififerent view, and the Austrian 


Foreign Office was requested to recall Dr. 
Dumba. The diplomatic career of Dr. Dumba 
had been somewhat unfortimate. Of Macedo- 
man origin, he acquired liis first experience in 
that tortuous school of diplomacy the Austro- 
Hungarian Legation at Belgrade. The sort of 
work that the Ballplatz used to demand of 
its representatives in the Serbian capital has 
been made sufficiently known to the world in 
a series of unsavoury trials and scandals. 
There was no reason for thinking that Dr. 
Dumba v'as amdhing but an efficient pupil in 
the arts that earned for Coimt Forgach a 



CAPTAIN TURNER, 

Passing through a street In Queenstown after the 

** Lusitania ” outrage. 





**Wc find »hat this 
crime of wilful and 


crime wa$ contrary 
wholesale murder before the 
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to international law and the conTcntiont of all eiTiltzed nations, and we thfm 
tribunal of the ciTili.ed wo-ld. We des re .o ,,orea, our sincere eo.4k>lea4 

in this murdero us attach on an unarmed Tner .** — The j 
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